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T  O 

T  HE  KING. 


I  HUMBLY  beg  leave  to  lay  at  Your  Majesty’s  feet  the  following 
Differtation  upon  an  Art  of  which  You  are  the  firft  Judge ,  as  well  as 
the  moll  munificent  Encourager  . 

A  Sketch  of  the  prefent  little  Performance  was  graciouily  received  by 
Your  Majesty  many  years  ago,  and  found  a  kind  reception  in  the  world, 
under  the  Influence  of  Your  Patronage.  This  is  more  ample,  I  with  it  may 
be  more  perfect  than  the  original;  that  it  may  have  a  jufter  title  to  Your 
Indulgence ,  and  better  pretentions  to  the  favor  of  the  Publick  . 

I  am , 

May  it  pleafe  Your  Maje  sty. 

Your  Ma  j  e  s  t  y’ s 
dutiful  fervant  and  faithful  fubject  , 

WILLIAM  CHAMBERS. 
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A  MON  GST  the  decorative  arts,  there  is  none  of 
which  the  influence  is  fo  extenflve  as  that  of  Gardening. 
The  productions  of  other  arts  have  their  feparate  claffes 
of  admirers,  who  alone  relifh  or  fet  any  great  value  upon 
them:  to  the  reft  of  the  world  they  are  indifferent;  fome- 
times  difgufting.  A  building  affords  no  pleafure  to  the 
generality  of  men,  but  what  refults  from  the  grandeur 
of  the  objeCt,  or  the  value  of  its  materials :  nor  doth  a 
picture  affeCt  them,  but  by  its  refemblance  to  life :  a 
thoufand  other  beauties,  of  a  higher  kind,  are  loft  upon 
them:  for,  in  Architecture,  in  Painting,  and  indeed  in 
moft  other  arts,  men  muft  learn  before  they  can  admire; 
their  pleafure  keeps  pace  with  their  judgment  :  .and  it 
'  is  only  by  knowing  much,  that  they  can  be  highly 
delighted. 


A 


But 
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But  Gardening  is  of  a  different  nature :  its  dominion 
is  general ;  its  effects  upon  the  human  mind  certain  and 
invariable:  without  any  previous  information,  without 
being  taught,  all  men  are  delighted  with  the  gay  lux¬ 
uriant  fcenery  of  fummer,  and  depreffed  at  the  difmal 
afpect  of  autumnal  profpects:  the  charms  of  cultivation 
are  equally  fenfible  to  the  ignorant  and  the  learned ;  and 
they  are  equally  difgufted  at  the  rudenefs  of  neglected 
nature :  lawns,  woods,  fhrubberies,  rivers  and  mountains, 
affect  them  both  in  the  fame  manner:  and  every  com¬ 
bination  of  thefe,  will  excite  fimilar  fenfations  in  the 
minds  of  both. 

Nor  are  the  productions  of  this  Art  lefs  permanent  than 

general  in  their  effects :  pictures,  ftatues,  buildings,  foon 

* 

glut  the  fight,  and  grow  indifferent  to  the  fpectator  : 
but  in  gardens  there  is  a  continual  ftate  of  fluctuation, 
that  leaves  no  room  for  fatiety ;  the  progrefs  of  vegetation, 
the  viciflitudes  of  feafons,  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
the  different  directions  of  the  fun,  the  paflage  of  clouds, 
the  agitation  and  founds  produced  by  winds,  together 

with 
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with  the  accidental  intervention  of  living  or  moving 
objedts,  vary  the  appearances  fo  often,  and  fo  confi- 
derably,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  be  cloyed,  even 
with  the  fame  profpedts. 


Is  it  not  lingular  then,  that  an  Art  with  which  a 
conliderable  part  of  our  enjoyments  is  fo  univerfally 
connedted,  fhould  have  no  regular  profeffors  in  our 
quarter  of  the  world  ?  Upon  the  continent  it  is  a  col¬ 
lateral  branch  of  the  Architedt’s  employment;  who, 
immerfed  in  the  lludy  and  avocations  of  his  own  pro- 
fellion,  finds  no  leifure  for  other  difquifitions :  and,  in 
this  ifland,  it  is  abandoned  to  kitchen  gardeners,  well 
/killed  in  the  culture  of  fallads,  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  Ornamental  Gardening.  It  cannot  be 
ex pe died  that  men,  uneducated,  and  doomed  by  their 
condition  to  wafte  the  vigor  of  life  in  hard  labour,  fhould 
ever  go  far  in  fo  refined,  fo  difficult  a  purfuit. 


To  this  unaccountable  want  of  regular  mailers  may, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  afcribed  the  fcarcity  of  perfedl 

A  2  gardens 
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o-ardens.  There  are  indeed  very  few  in  our  part  of  the 
globe,  wherein  nature  has  been  improved  to  the  befl: 
advantage,  or  art  employed  with  the  founded:  judgment. 
The  gardens  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  of 
all  the  other  countries  where  the  antient  flyle  dill  prevails, 
are  in  general  mere  cities  of  verdure ;  their  walks,  like 
ftreets,  all  conducted  in  ftrait  lines,  diverge  from  dif¬ 
ferent  large  open  fpaces,  refembling  public  fquares ;  and 
the  hedges  with  which  they  are  bordered,  rife  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  walls,  adorned  with  pilafters,  niches,  windows 
and  doors;  or  they  are  cut  into  colonades,  arcades  and 
porticos:  all  the  detached  trees  are  fhaped  like  obelifks, 
pyramids  and  vafes ;  and  all  the  recedes  in  the  thickets 
bear  the  names  and  forms  of  theatres,  amphitheatres, 
temples,  banqueting-halls,  ball-rooms,  cabinets  and 
faloons.  The  ftreets  and  fquares  are  well  manned  with 
ftatues  of  marble  or  lead,  ranged  in  regular  lines,  like 
foldiers  at  a  proceflion ;  which,  to  make  them  more 
natural,  are  fometimes  painted  in  proper  colours,  and 
finely  gilt.  The  lakes  and  rivers,  confined  by  quais 
of  hewn  ftone,  are  taught  to  flow  in  geometrick  order ; 

and 
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and  the  cafcades  glide  from  the  heights  by  many  a 
fucceflion  of  marble  fteps :  not  a  twig  is  fuffered  to  grow 
as  nature  directs ;  nor  is  a  form  admitted  but  what  is 
fcientific,  and  determinable  by  the  rule  or  compafs. 

In  England,  where  this  antient  ftyle  is  held  ia 
deteftation,  and  where,  in  oppofition  to  the  reft  of  the 
world,  a  new  manner  is  univerfally  adopted,  in  which- 
no  appearance  of  art  is  tolerated,  our  gardens  differ  very* 
little  from  common  fields,  fo  clofely  is  vulgar  nature 
copied  in  moft  of  them ;  there  is  generally  fo  little 
variety,  and  fo  much  want  of  judgment,  in  the  choice 
of  the  objects,  fuch  a  poverty  of  imagination  in  the 
contrivance,  and  of  art  in  the  arrangement,  that  thefe 
compofitions  rather  appear  the  offspring  of  chance  than 
defign ;  and  a  ftranger  is  often  at  a  lofs  to  know  whether 
he  be  walking  in  a  common  meadow,  or  in  a  pleafure 
ground,  made  and  kept  at  a  very  confiderable  expence :  he 
finds  nothing  either  to  delight  or  to  amufe  him  ;  nothing 
to  keep  up  his  attention,  or  excite  his  curiofity ;  little  to 
flatter  the  fenfes,  and  lefs  to  touch  the  paflions,  or  gratify 

the 
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the  underftanding.  At  his  firft  entrance,  he  fees  a  large 
green  field,  fcattered  over  with  a  few  ftraggling  trees,  and 
verged  with  aconfufed  border  of  little  fhrubs  and  flowers; 
on  farther  infpe&ion,  he  finds  a  little  ferpentine  path, 
twining  in  regular  efles  amongft  the  fhrubs  of  the  border, 
upon  which  he  is  to  go  round,  to  look  on  one  fide  at 
what  he  has  already  feen,  the  large  green  field;  and  on 
the  other  fide  at  the  boundary,  which  is  never  more 
than  a  few  yards  from  him,  and  always  obtruding  upon 
his  fight.  From  time  to  time  he  perceives  a  little  feat 
or  temple  ftuck  up  againft  the  wall :  happy  in  the  dif- 
covery,  he  fits  down  to  reft  his  wearied  limbs,  and  then 
reels  on  again,  curfing  the  line  of  beauty ;  till,  fpent 
with  fatigue,  half  roafted  by  the  fun,  for  there  is  never 
any  fhade,  and  dying  for  want  of  entertainment,  he 
refolves  to  fee  no  more  :  vain  refolution!  there  is  but  one 
path;  he  muft  either  drag  on  to  the  end,  or  return  by 
the  tedious  way  he  came. 

* 

Such  is  the  favourite  plan  of  all  our  fmaller  gardens : 
and  our  larger  works  are  only  a  repetition  of  the  fmall 
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ones :  more  green  fields,  more  ftirubberies,  more 
ferpentine  walks,  and  more  temples  ;  like  the  honeft 
batchelor’s  feaft,  which  confifted  in  nothing  but  a 
multiplication  of  his  own  dinner ;  three  legs  of  mutton 
and  turneps,  three  roafted  geefe,  and  three  buttered 
apple-pies. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  by  way  of  regale,,  where  fuch 
dainties  are  attainable,  you  are  treated  with  a  ferpentine 
river ;  that  is,  a  ftripe  of  ftagnant  water,  waving,  in 
femicircles,  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  and  finifhing  in  a 
pretty  little  orderly  ftep  cafcader  that  never  runs  but  when 
it  rains.  The  banks  of  thefe  curious  rivers  are  every  where 
uniform,  parallel,  level,  fmooth  and  green,  as  a  billiard- 
table  ;  and  the  whole  compofition  bears  a  great  refem-* 
blance  to  the  barge-canals  of  Holland:  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  Dutch  ditches  are  regularly  ftraight,  whilft 
ours  are  regularly  crooked.  Of  the  two,  ours  are  certainly 
the  moft  formal  and  affe&ed:  they  are  by  no  means  the 
moft  pidturefque. 


It 
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It  is  I  think  obvious,  that  neither  the  artful  nor  the 
limple  ftyle  of  Gardening  here  mentioned,  is  right :  the 
one  being  too  much  refined,  and  too  extravagant  a 
deviation  from  nature;  the  other,  like  a  Dutch  picture, 

y  I  f 

an  affedted  adherence  to  her,  without  choice  or  judg¬ 
ment.  One  manner  is  abfurd ;  the  other  is  infipid  and 
vulgar  :  a  judicious  mixture  of  art  and  nature,  an  extradt 

*  1  ’  r  •  •  „ 

of  what  is  good  in  both  manners,  would  certainly  be 
more  perfedt  than  either. 

Yet  how  this  union  can  be  effedted,  is  difficult  to  fay. 
The  men  of  art,  and  the  friends  of  nature,  are  equally 
violent  in  defence  of  their  favourite  fyftem;  and,  like 
all  other  partizans,  loth  to  give  up  any  thing,  however 
tinreafonable. 

.  .  * 

.  •  >  4  -  W*  ,  ..  i  »  •  .  -  *  .  +  -  J*.  i  ^  , 

Such  a  coalition  is  therefore  now  not  to  be  expected : 

•  ♦  * 

whoever  ffiould  be  bold  enough  to  attempt  it,  would 
probably  incur  the  cenfure  of  both  fides,  without 
reforming  either;  and  confequently  prejudice  himfelf 
without  doing  fervice  to  the  Art. 
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But  though  it  might  be  impertinent  as  well  as  ufelefs 
to  dart  a  new  fydem  of  one’s  own,  it  cannot  be  improper, 
nor  totally  unferviceable,  to  publifh  that  of  others: 
efpecially  of  a  people  whofe  (kill  in  Gardening  has  often 
been  the  fubjed  of  praife;  and  whofe  manner  has  been 
fet  up  amongd  us  as  the  ftandard  of  imitation,  without 
ever  having  been  properly  defined.  It  is  a  common 
faying.  That  from  the  word  things  fome  good  may  be 
extracted;  and  even  if  what  I  have  to  relate  fhould  be 

i 

inferior  to  what  is  already  known,  yet  furely  fome  ufeful 
hints  may  be  collected  from  it. 

» 

■*  • 

I  may  therefore,  without  danger  to  myfelf,  and  it  is 
hoped  without  offence  to  others,  offer  the  following 
account  of  the  Chinefe  manner  of  Gardening  ;  which  is 
collected  from  my  own  obfervations  in  China,  from 
converfations  with  their  Artids,  and  remarks  tranfmitted 
to  me  at  different  times  by  travellers.  A  fketch  of  what 
I  have  now  attempted  to  finifh,  was  publifhed  fome 
years  ago ;  and  the  favourable  reception  granted  to 
that  little  performance,  induced  me  to  colled  materials 
for  this. 

B 
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Whether  the  Chinefe  manner  of  Gardening  be  better 
or  vvorfe  than  thofe  now  in  ufe  amongft  the  Europeans, 
I  will  not  determine:  comparifon  is  the  fureft  as  well 
as  the  eafieft  teft  of  truth :  it  is  in  every  man’s  power  to 
compare  and  to  judge  for  himfelf. — Should  the  prefent 
publication  contain  any  thing  ufeful,  my  purpofe  will 
be  fully  anfwered  ;  if  not,  it  may  perhaps  afford  fome 
little  entertainment,  or  ferve  at  worft  to  kill  an  idle 
hour. 

I  muft  not  enter  upon  my  fubjedl,  without  apologizing 
for  the  liberties  here  taken  with  our  Englifh  Gardens,. 
There  are,  indeed,  feveral  that  do  not  come  within  the 
compafs  of  my  defcription  ;  fome  of  which  were  laid  out 
by  their  owners,  who  are  as  eminently  {killed  in  Garden¬ 
ing,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  polite  knowledge;-  the 
reft  owe  moft  of  their  excellence  to  nature;  and  are* 
upon  the  whole,  very  little  improved  by  the  interpofitiort 
of  art ;  which,  though  it  may  have  heightened  fome  of 
their  beauties,  has  totally  robbed  them  of  many  others. 


It 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  errors  of  a 
falfe  tafte :  but  the  havock  it  has  made  in  our  old  plan¬ 
tations,  muft  ever  be  remembered  with  indignation. 
The  ax  has  often,  in  one  day,  laid  wafte  the  growth  of 
feveral  ages;  and  thoufands  of  venerable  plants,  whole 
woods  of  them,  have  been  fwept  away,  to  make  room 
for  a  little  grafs,  and  a  few  American  weeds.  Our  vir- 
tuofi  have  fcarcely  left  an  acre  of  fhade,  nor  three  trees 
growing  in  a  line,  from  the  Land’s-end  to  the  Tweed: 
and  if  their  humour  for  devaluation  continues  to  rage 
much  longer,  there  will  not  be  a  foreft-tree  left  {landing 
in  the  whole  kingdom. 
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A  MON  GST  the  Chine  fe,  Gardening  is  held  in  much 
higher  efteem,  than  it  is  in  Europe :  they  rank  a  perfedfc 
work  in  that  Art,  with  the  great  produ&ions  of  the 

human  understanding  j  and  fay,  that  its  efficacy  in  moving 

♦  / 

the  paffions,  yields  to  that  of  few  other  arts  whatever. 
Their  Gardeners  are  not  only  Botanifts,  but  alfo  Painters 
and  Philofophers;  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  and  of  the  arts  by  which  its  ftrongeft 
feelings  are  excited.  It  is  not  in  China,  as  in  Italy  and 
France,  where  every  petty  Architect  is  a  Gardener 
neither  is  it  as  in  another  famous  country,,  where  peafants 
emerge  from  the  melon  grounds  to  take  the  periwig,  and 
turn  profeffors ;  as  Sganarelle,.  the  faggot- maker,,  quitted: 
his  hatchet,,  and  commenced  phyfician.  In  China,, 
Gardening  is  a  diftind  profeffion,  requiring  an  extenfiye* 

9 

ftudy;  to  the  perfedion  of  which  few  arrive.  The' 

Garden  erse 
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Gardeners  there,  far  from  being  either  ignorant  or 
illiterate,  are  men  of  high  abilities,  who  join  to  good 
natural  parts,  moft  ornaments  that  ftudy,  travelling,  and 
long  experience  can  fupply  them  with :  it  is  in  conflder- 
ation  of  thefe  accomplifhments  only  that  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercife  their  profeflion :  for  with  the  Chinefe 
the  tafte  of  Ornamental  Gardening  is  an  objed  of  legif- 
lative  attention  ;  it  being  fuppofed  to  have  an  influence 
upon  the  general  culture,  and  confequently  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  country.  They  obferve,  that 
miftakes  committed  in  this  Art,  are  too  important  to  be 
tolerated;  being  much  expofed  to  view,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  irreparable  :  as  it  often  requires  the  fpace  of  a 

•  t  * 

century,  to  redrefs  the  blunders  of  an  hour. 

The  Chinefe  Gardeners  take  nature  for  their  pattern; 
and  their  aim  is  to  imitate  all  her  beautiful  irregularities. 
Their  firfl:  conflderation  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  they 
are  to  work  upon:  whether  it  be  flat  or  floping;  hilly 
or  mountainous  ;  fmall  or  of  considerable  extent ; 
abounding  with  fprings  and  rivers,  or  labouring  under  a 


(  *5  ) 


fcarcity  of  water ;  whether  woody  or  bare,  rough  or 
even,  barren  or  rich ;  and  whether  the  tranfitions  be 
fudden,  and  the  character  grand,  wild  or  tremendous ; 
or  whether  they  be  gradual,  and  the  general  bent  placid, 
gloomy  or  chearful.  To  all  which  circumftances  they 
carefully  attend ;  choofing  fuch  difpofitions  as  humour 

the  ground,  hide  its  defeats,  improve  or  fet  off  its 

% 

advantages,  and  can  be  executed  with  expedition*  at  a 
moderate  expence. 

a\  fjrr:t  wu:i\  >  tuUr  oril  lo  '  'l 

They  are  alfo  attentive  to  the  wealth  or  indigence  of 

the  patron  by  whom  they  are  employed  ;  to  his  age,  his 

infirmities,  temper,  amufements,  connexions,  bufinefs 

» 

and  manner  of  living;  as  likewife  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year  in  which  the  Garden  is  likely  to  be  mo  ft  frequented 
by  him :  fuiting  themfelves  in  their  compofition  to  his 
circumftances ;  and  providing  for  his  wants  and  recre¬ 
ations.  Their  fkill  confifts  in  ftruggling  with  the  im- 

perfeXions  and  defeXs  of  nature ;  and  with  every  other 

* 

impediment :  and  in  producing,  in  fpite  of  every  obftacle* 
works  that  are  uncommon,  and  perfeX  in  their  kind. 

Though 
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Though  the  Chinefe  artifts  have  nature  for  their  ge¬ 
neral  model,  yet  are  they  not  fo  attached  to  her  as  to 
exclude  all  appearance  of  art:  on  the  contrary,  they 
think  it,  on  many  occafions,  neceffary  to  make  an 
oftentatious  fhew  of  their  labour.  Nature,  fay  they, 
affords  us  but  few  materials  to  work  with  :  plants,  ground 
and  water,  are  her  only  productions  :  and  though  both 
the  forms  and  arrangements  of  thefe  may  be  varied  to  an 
incredible  degree,  yet  have  they  but  few  ftriking  varieties; 
the  reft  being  of  the  nature  of  changes  rung  upon  bells, 
which,  though  in  reality  different,  ftill  produce  the  fame 
uniform  kind  of  jingling  ;  the  variation  being  too  minute 
to  be  eafily  perceived. 

Art  muft  therefore  fupply  the  fcantinefs  of  nature  ; 
and  not  only  be  employed  to  produce  variety,  but  alfo 
novelty  and  effect:  for  the  fimple  arrangements  of  nature 
are  met  with  in  every  common  field,  to  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection ;  and  are  therefore  too  familiar  to  excite 
any  ftrong  fenfations  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  or  to 
produce  any  uncommon  degree  of  pleafure. 


It 
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It  is  indeed  true,  that  novelty  and  variety  may  both 
be  attained,  by  tranfplanting  the  peculiarities  of  one 
country  to  another ;  by  introducing  rocks,  catara&s, 
impending  woods,  and  other  parts  of  romantic  fituations, 
in  flat  places;  by  employing  much  water  where  it  is  rare, 
and  cultivated  plains,  amidfl:  the  rude  irregularities  of 
mountains :  but  even  this  refource  is  eafily  exhaufted, 
and  can  feldom  be  put  in  practice,  without  a  very  great 
expence. 

:  .oig  aw  :  no  biu  3i&  cbjruoig  i:  - 

The  Chinefe  are  therefore  no  enemies  to  ftrait  lines ; 

.\ 

becaufe  they  are,  generally  fpeaking,  productive  of 
grandeur,  which  often  cannot  be  attained  without  them: 
nor  have  they  any  averflon  to  regular  geometrical  figures, 
which  they  fay  are  beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  well 
fuited  to  fmall  compofitions,  where  the  luxuriant  irre- 
gularities  of  nature  would  fill  up  and  embarrafs  the  parts 
they  fhould  adorn.  They  likewife  think  them  propereft 
for  flower-gardens,  and  all  other  compofitions,  where 
much  art  is  apparent  in  the  culture  ;  and  where  it  fhould 
therefore  not  be  omitted  in  the  forms. 


C 
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Their  regular  buildings  they  generally  furround  with 
artificial  terrafles,  flopes,  and  many  flights  of  fteps;  the 
angles  of  which  are  adorned  with  groups  of  fculpture 
and  vafes,  intermixed  with  all  forts  of  artificial  water¬ 
works,  which,  connecting  with  the  architecture,  fpread 
the  compofition,  ferve  to  give  it  confequence,  and  add 
to  the  gaiety,  fplendor,  and  buftle  of  the  fcenery. 

Round  the  main  habitation,  and  near  all  their  decorated 

ftruCtures,  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity,. 

\ 

and  kept  with  great  care :  no  plants  are  admitted  that 
intercept  the  view  of  the  buildings ;  nor  any  lines  but 
fuch  as  accompany  the  architecture  properly,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  fymmetry  and  good  effeCt  of  the 
whole  compofition :  for  they  hold  it  abfurd  to  furround 
an  elegant  fabric  with  diforderly  rude  vegetation ;  faying, 
that  it  looks  like  a  diamond  fet  in  lead ;  and  always 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  unfinifhed  work.  When  the 
buildings  are  ruftic,  the  fcenery  which  furrounds  them 
is  wild;  when  they  are  grand,  it  is  gloomy;  when  gay, 
it  is  luxuriant :  in  fhort,  the  Chinefe  are  fcrupuloufly 


nice 
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nice  in  preferring  the  fame  character  through  every  part 
of  the  compofition ;  which  is  one  great  caufe  of  that 
furprifing  variety  with  which  their  works  abound. 

They  are  fond  of  introducing  ftatues,  bulls,  bas-reliefs, 
and  every  production  of  the  chifel,  as  well  in  other  parts 
of  their  Gardens,  as  round  their  buildings ;  obferving, 
that  they  are  not  only  ornamental,  but,  that  by  com¬ 
memorating  paft  events,  and  celebrated  perfonages,  they 
awaken  the  mind  to  pleafing  contemplation;  hurrying 
our  reflections  up  into  the  remoteft  ages  of  antiquity : 
and  they  never  fail  to  fcatter  antient  infcriptions,  verfes, 
and  moral  fentences,  about  their  grounds;  which  are 
placed  upon  the  backs  of  coloflal  tortoife  and  elephants ; 
on  large  ruinated  ftones,  and  columns  of  marble;  or 
engraved  on  trees  and  rocks:  fuch  fituations  being  always 

chofen  for  them,  as  correfpond  with  the  fenfe  of  the 

__  • 

infcriptions ;  which  thereby  acquire  additional  force  in 
themfelves,  and  likewife  give  a  ilronger  expreffion  to 

Y 

the  icene. 
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They  fay,  that  all  thefe  decorations  are,  neceffary,  to 
characterize  and  diftingniih  the  different  fcenes  of  their 
compofitions ;  among  which,  without  fuch  afliftance, 
there  would  unavoidably  be  a  tirefonre  fimilarity. 

t  '  J\  1  r  r  f  5  c  r  -  ’  *  r  n*  v  -  ,  t  r  r  *  1  >  -\  +t  *  (  I  ►  *\  •  ' .  '  '  ,  /  W 
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And  whenever  it  is  objected  to  them,  that  many  of 
thefe  things  are  unnatural,  and  ought  therefore  not  to 
be  fuffered,  they  anfwer,  that  mo.fi  improvements  are 
unnatural ;  yet  they  are  allowed  to  be  improvements, 
and  not  only  tolerated,  but  admired.  Our  vefiments, 
fay  they,  are  neither  of  leather,  nor  like  our  fkins,  but 
formed  of  rich  filks  and  embroidery ;  our  houfes  and 
palaces  bear  no  refemblance  to  caverns  in  the  rocks, 
which  are  the  only  natural  habitations ,  nor  is  our  mufic 
either  like  thunder,  or  the  whiffling  of  the  northern 
wind,  the  harmony  of  nature.  Nature  produces  nothing 
either  boiled,  roafted  or  ftewed ;  and  yet  we  do  not  eat 
raw  meat :  nor  doth  fhe  fupply  us  with  any  other  tools 
for  all  our  purpofes,  but  teeth  and  hands ;  yet  we  have 
faws,  hammers,  axes,  and  a  thoufand  other  implements: 
in  fhort,  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  in  which  art  is  not 

apparent ; 
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apparent;  and  why  Ihould  its  appearance  he  excluded 
from  Gardening  only  ?  Poets  and  painters  foar  above  the 
pitch  of  nature,  when  they  would  give  energy  to  their 
compofltions.  The  fame  privilege,  therefore,  fhould  be 
allowed  to  Gardeners :  inanimate,  Ample  nature,  is  too 
inflpid  for  our  purpofes :  much  is  expedted  from  us ; 
and  therefore,  we  have  occaflon  for  every  aid  that  either 

i 

art  or  nature  can  furnifh.  The  fcenery  of  a  Garden  fhould 
differ  as  much  from  common  nature,  as  an  heroic  poem 
doth  from  a  profe  relation  ;  and  Gardeners,  like  poets, 
fhould  give  a  loofe  to  their  imagination  ;  and  even  fly 
beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  whenever  it  is  necefiary  to 
elevate,  to  embellifh,  to  enliven,  or  to  add  novelty  to 
their  fubjedl. 

-4  ,  f. _  1  *  \  '  r  4  \  |  J  /  •  J  >  f  f  f  \  f  I 

The  ufual  method  of  diffributing  Gardens  in  China, 

.  .  -  s'  y 

is  to  contrive  a  great  variety  .of  fcenes,  to  be  feen  from 
certain  points  of  view  5  at  which  are  placed  feats  or 
buildings,  adapted  to  the  different  purpofes  of  mental  or 
fenfual  enjoyments.  The  perle&ion  of  their  Gardens 
connffs  in  the  number  and  diverfity  of  thefe  fccnes;  and 

in 
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in  the  artful  combination  of  their  parts  ;  which  they 
endeavour  to  difpofe  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  only 
feparately  to  appear  to  the  beft  advantage,  but  alfo  to 
unite  in  forming  an  elegant  and  ftriking  whole. 

% 

Where  the  ground  is  extenfive,  and  many  fcenes  can 
be  introduced,  they  generally  adapt  each  to  one  fingle 
point  of  view :  but  where  it  is  confined,  and  affords  no 
room  for  variety,  they  difpofe  their  obje&s  fo,  that  being 
viewed  from  different  points,  they  produce  different 
reprefentations ;  and  often  fuch  as  bear  no  refemblance 
to  each  other.  They  likewife  endeavour  to  place  the 
feparate  fcenes  of  their  compofitions  in  fuch  directions  as 
to  unite,  and  be  feen  all  together,  from  one  or  more 
particular  points  of  view ;  whence  the  eye  may  be 
delighted  with  an  extenfive,  rich  and  variegated  profpedh 
They  take  all  poffible  advantage  of  exterior  objects; 
hiding  carefully  the  boundaries  of  their  own  grounds  ; 
and  endeavouring  to  make  an  apparent  union  between 
them  and  the  diftant  woods,  fields  and  rivers :  and  where 
towns,  caftles,  towers,  or  any  other  confiderable  objedls 

are 
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are  in  fight,,  they  artfully  contrive  to  have  them  feen 
from  as  many  points,  and  in  as  many  directions  as 
poflible.  The  fame  they  do  with  regard  to  navigable 
rivers,  high  roads,  foot-paths,  mills,  and  all  other  moving 
objects,  which  animate  and  add  variety  to  the  landfcape. 

X  l-  *  *  -4 

Befides  the  ufual  European  methods  of  concealing 
boundaries  by  ha-has,  and  funk  fences,  they  have  others, 

Hill  more  effectual.  On  flats,  where  they  have  naturally 

\  * 

no  profpeCts  of  exterior  objects,  they  enclofe  their  plan¬ 
tations  with  artificial  terrafles,  in  the  form  of  walks,  to 
which  you  afcend  by  infenfible  flopes :  thefe  they  border 
on  the  infide  with  thickets  of  lofty  trees  and  underwood ; 
and  on  the  outfide,  with  low  flirubberies  y  over  which  the 
paflenger  fees  the  whole  fcenery  of  the  adjacent  country, 
in  appearance  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Garden,  as 
its  fence  is  carefully  concealed  amongfi:  the  flhrubs  that 
cover  the  outfide  declivity  of  the  terrafs. 

And  where  the  Garden  happens  to  fland  on  higher 
ground  than  the  adjacent  country,  they  carry  artificial 


rivers 
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rivers  round  the  outikirts,  under  the  oppofite  banks  of 
which,  the  boundaries  are  concealed,  amongft  trees  and 
fhrubs.  Sometimes  too  they  make  ufe  of  ftrong  wire 
fences,  painted  green,  faftened  to  the  trees  and  fhrubs 
that  border  the  plantations,  and  carried  round  in  many 
irregular  directions,  which  are  fcarcely  feen  till  you  come 
very  near  them  :  and  wherever  ha-has,  or  funk  fences 

•  *.  +.  -  -  •  t  «■ 

are  ufed,  they  always  fill  the  trenches  with  briars,  and 
other  thorny  plants,  to  ftrengthen  the  fence,  and  to 
conceal  the  walls,  which  otherwife  would  have  an  ugly 
appearance  from  without. 

i 

In  their  large  Gardens  they  contrive  different  fcenes 
for  the  different  times  of  the  day;  difpofing  at  the  points 
of  view,  buildings,  which  from  their  ufe  point  out  the 
proper  hour  for  enjoying  the  view  in  its  perfections : 
and  in  their  fmall  ones,  where,  as  has  been  obferved, 
one  arrangement  produces  many  reprefentations,  they 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  artifice.  They  have  befide, 
jfcenes  for  every  feafon  of  the  year:  fome  for  winter, 
generally  expofed  to  the  fouthern  fun,  and  compofed 

of 
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of  pines  *,  firs,  cedars,  evergreen  oaks,  phillyreas,  hollies, 

•  € 

yews,  junipers,  and  many  other  evergreens;  being  enriched 
with  laurels  of  various  forts,  laureftinus,  arbutus,  and 
fuch  other  plants  and  vegetables  as  grow  or  flourifh  in  cold 
weather :  and  to  give  variety  and  gaiety  to  thefe  gloomy 
productions,  they  plant  amongft  them,  in  regular  forms, 
divided  by  walks,  all  the  rare  fhrubs,  flowers  and  trees 
of  the  torrid  zone ;  which  they  cover,  during  the  winter, 
with  frames  of  glafs,  difpofed  in  the  forms  of  temples,  or 
other  elegant  buildings.  Thefe  they  call  confervatiories  : 
they  are  warmed  by  fubterraneous  fires,  and  afford  a 
comfortable  and  agreeable  retreat,  when  the  weather  is 
too  cold  to  walk  in  the  open  air.  All  forts  of  beautiful 

*  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  China,  know,  that 
it  produces  almoft  all  the  plants  and  vegetables  cultivated  in  Europe ;  with 
many  others,  that  are  not  to  be  found  even  in  our  beft  hot-houfes:  amongft 
which  are  feveral  evergreens-,  as  theTfe-fong,  of  which  the  leaves  refemble  both 
the  juniper  and  cyprefs,  mixed  in  a  very  beautiful  manner ;  the  Mo-lyen, 
producing  large  flowers,  like  lillies,  fome  yellow,  fome  red,  and  fome  white, 
which  open  in  December,  and  flourifh  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter; 
the  La-mew,  a  kind  of  bay,  producing  fine  yellow  flowers,  that  appear  in 
winter  -,  with  many  others,  which,  as  they  cannot  here  be  obtained,  it  is 
fuperfluous  to  enumerate. 
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melodious  birds  are  let  loofe  in  them:  and  they  keep 
there,  in  large  porcelain  cifterns,  placed  on  artificial 
rocks,  gold  and  filver  fifties ;  with  various  kinds  of  the 
lyen-wha  and  other  aquatic  plants  and  flowers :  they 
alfo  raife  in  them  ftrawberries,  cherries*  figs,  bananas, 
li-chis  -f*,  grapes,  apricots  and  peaches,  which  cover  the 
wood-work  of  their  glafs  frames,  and  ferve  for  ornament 
as  well  as  life. 

Their  fcenes  of  fpring  likewife  abound  with  evergreens, 
intermixed  with  li lacks  of  all  forts,  laburnums,  limes,, 

*  The  Lyen-wha  is  a  water  lilly,  much  efteemed  in  China.  In  the  province: 
of  Kiang-fi,  whole  lakes  are  covered  with  it,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  ;, 
and  it  is  cultivated,  by  all  the  great  lords,  in  ponds  and  cifterns,  for  the 
decoration  of  their  courts  and  gardens.  The  flower  refembles  a  tulip,  and 
is  either  yellow,  white,  violet,  crimfon,  or  ftreaked  with  various  colours ;  its 
ftnell  is  very  pleafing;  and  the  fruit,  which  produces  a  white  kernel,  being 
accounted  a  great  reftorative  and  ftrengthener,  is  given,  in  China,  as  a 
medicine,  after  fevere  fits  of  illnefs:  the  leaves  are  large,  of  a  circular  form,  , 
and  brilliant  green  colour ;  they  float  upon  the  furface  of  the  water. 

f  The  fruit  of  the  Li-chi  refembles  the  berry  of  the  arbutus,  in  every  thing 
but  fize  ;  it  being  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  full  of  a  juicy  pulp,  that,  . 
in  flavor,  far  furpafles  any  other  fruit  whatever. 
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larixes,  double  blofibmed  thorn,  almond  and  peach-trees; 
with  fweet-bryar,  early  rofes,  and  honey-fuckles.  The 
ground,  and  verges  of  the  thickets  and  fhrubberies,  are 
adorned  with  wild  hyacinths,  wall-flowers,  daffodils, 
violets,  primrofes,  polianthes’s,  crocus’s,  daifies,  fnow- 
drops,  and  various  fpecies  of  the  iris ;  with  fuch  other 
flowers  as  appear  in  the  months  of  March  and  April : 
and  as  thefe  fcenes  are  alfo  fcanty  in  their  natural 
productions,  they  interfperfe  amongfl:  their  plantations, 
menageries  for  all  forts  of  tame  or  ferocious  animals, 
and  birds  of  prey ;  aviaries  and  groves,  with  proper 
contrivances  for  breeding  domeftic  fowls  ;  decorated 
dairies ;  and  buildings  for  the  exercifes  of  wreftling, 
boxing,  quail-fighting,  and  other  games  known  in  China. 
They  alfo  contrive  in  the  woods  large  open  recefles  for 
military  fports ;  as  riding,  vaulting,  fencing,  ffiooting 
with  the  bow,  and  running. 

i 

Their  fummer  fcenes  compofe  the  richeft  and  moft 
ftudied  parts  of  their  Gardens.  They  abound  with  lakes? 
rivers,  and  water-works  of  every  contrivance;  and  with 
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veffels  of  every  conftrudion,  calculated  for  the  ufes  of 
failing,  rowing,  fifhing,  fowling,  and  fighting.  The 
woods  conflft  of  oak,  beech,  Indian  chefnut,  elm,  afh, 
plane,  u-ton-fhu  *  and  common  fycamore,  maple,  abele 
and  feveral  other  fpecies  of  the  poplar  ;  with  many  other 
trees,  peculiar  to  China.  The  thickets  are  compofed  of 
every  fair  deciduous  plant  that  grows  in  that  climate, 
and  every  flower  or  fhrub  that  flourishes  during  the 
fummer  months ;  all  uniting  to  form  the  fineft  verdure, 
the  moft  brilliant,  harmonious  colouring  imaginable. 
The  buildings  are  fpacious,  fplendid  and  numerous ; 
every  fcene  being  marked  by  one  or  more :  fome  of  them 
contrived  for  banquets,  balls,  concerts,  learned  depu¬ 
tations,  plays,  rope-dancing,  and  feats  of  adivity ;  others 
again  for  bathing,  fvvimming,  reading,  fleeping,  or 
meditation. 

\ 

In  the  center  of  thefe  fummer  plantations,  there  is 
generally  a  large  trad  of  ground  fet  afide  for  more  fecret 
and  voluptuous  enjoyments;  which  is  laid  out  in  a  great 

*  A  beautiful  fpecies  of  the  fycamore,  peculiar  to  China. 

number 
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number  of  clofe  walks,  colonades  and  pafTages,  turned 
with  many  intricate  windings,  fo  as  to  confufe  and  lead 
the  paffenger  aftray:  being  fometimes  divided  by  thickets 
of  underwood,  intermixed  with  draggling  large  trees; 
and  at  other  times  by  higher  plantations,  or  by  clumps 
of  the  tfe-tan  common  rofe-trees,  and  other  lofty 
flowering  fhrubs.  The  whole  is  a  wildernefs  of  fweetsj 
adorned  with  all  forts  of  fragrant  and  gaudy  produ&ions* 

I V  *  VI'  '  .  •  .  f 

Gold  and  filver  pheafants,  pea-fowls,  partridges,  bantam 
and  golden  hens,  quails,  and  game  of  every  kind,  fwarm 
in  the  woods ;  doves,  nightingales,  and  a  thoufand 
melodious  birds,  perch  upon  the  branches ;  deer,  ante¬ 
lopes,  mufk  goats  ■f,  fpotted  buffaloes,  fhen-ii  fheepf, 
and  Tartarean  horfes,  frifk  upon  the  plains.  Every  walk 

*  A  very  large  fpeeies  of  the  rofe-tree-,  the  wood  of  which  is  uncommonly 
beautiful,  and  ufed  by  the  Chinele  workmen  for  tables,  cabinets,  &c. 

*|*  A  fort  of  roe-bucks,  called  by  the  Chinefe  hyang-ehang*tfe,  found  in 
the  mountains,  weft  of  Peking,  where  they  feed  on  the  flefh  of  ferpents,  who, 
ftupified  by  the  fcent-of  the  mufk,  are  eafily  killed  by  the  animals ;  though 
lome  of  them  are  of  an  enormous  fize,  very  ftrong,  and  naturally  very  fierce, 

i 

J  A  fort  of  fheep  with  very  large  tails,  which  trail  upon  the  ground. 

•  lead  A 
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leads  to  fome  delightful  obje& :  to  groves  of  orange  and 
myrtle;  to  rivulets,  whofe  banks  are  clad  with  rofes, 
woodbine  and  jefiamine ;  to  murmuring  fountains,  with 
ftatues  of  fleeping  nymphs,  and  water-gods ;  to  cabinets 
of  verdure,  with  beds  of  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers;  to 
grottos  cut  in  rocks,  adorned  with  incruftations  of  coral 
fhells,  ores,  gems  and  cryftallizations,  refrefhed  with 
rills  of  fweet-fcented  water,  and  cooled  by  fragrant, 
artificial  breezes, 

Amongft  the  thickets  which  divide  the  walks,  are 
many  fecret  recefles;  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  elegant 
pavilion,  confifting  of  one  ftate  apartment,  with  out- 
houfes,  and  proper  conveniences  for  eunuchs  and  women- 
fervants.  Thefe  are  inhabited,  during  the  fummer,  by 
their  faireft  and  moft  accomplifhed  concubines;  each 
of  them,  with  her  attendants,  occupying  a  feparate 

The  principal  apartment  of  thefe  buildings,  conflfts 
of  one  or  more  large  faloons,  two  cabinet  or  drefling- 
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rooms,  a  library,  a  couple  of  bed-chambers  and  waiting-; 
rooms,  a  bath,  and  feveral  private  clofets  ;  all  which  are 
magnificently  furniflied,  and  provided  with  entertaining: 
books,  amorous  paintings,  mufical  inftruments,  imple¬ 
ments  for  gaming,  writing,  drawing,  painting  and 
embroidering;  with  beds,  couches,  and  chairs,  of  various 
eonftrudtions,  for  the  ufes  of  fitting  and  lying  in  different 
•  - 

The  faloons  generally  open  to  little  enclofed  courts, 
fet  round  with  beautiful  flower-pots,  of  different  forms, 
made  of  porcelain,  marble  or  copper,  filled  with  the 
rareft  flowers  of  the  feafon  ;  at  the  end  of  the  court  there 
is  generally  an  aviary  ;  an  artificial  rock  with  a  fountain 

and  bafon  for  gold  fifh,  or  blue  fifhes  of  Hay-Nang*; 

_  \ 

a  cafcade ;  an  arbor  of  bamboo  or  vine  interwoven  with 
flowering  fhrubs;  or  fome  other  elegant  contrivance,  of 
the  like  nature. 


*  A  little  beautiful  blue  fifh,  caught  near  the-ifiand  of  Hay-Nang,  of 
which  the  Chinefe  ladies  are  very  fond. 


Befides 
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Befides  thefe  feparate  habitations,  in  which  the  ladies 
are  privately  vifited  by  the  patron,  as  often  as  he  is 
difpofed  to  fee  them,  and  be  particular,  there  are,  in 
other  larger  recefles  of  the  thickets,  more  fplendid  and 
fpacious  buildings,  where  the  women  all  meet  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  either  to  eat  at  the  public  tables,  to 
drink  their  tea,  to  converfe,  bathe,  fwim,  work,  romp, 
or  to  j>lay  at  the  mora,  and  other  games  known  in  China; 
or  elfe  to  divert  the  patron  with  mufic,  hnging,  lafcivious 
pofture-dancing,  and  acting  plays  or  pantomimes :  at  all 

which  they  generally  are  very  expert. 

*  *  * 

•  7*  * 

V.  *  *  ■  -  -  *  *  -  *-*•  '  — *  *- 

Some  of  thefe  ftrudures  are  entirely  open  ;  the  roof 

being  fupported  on  columns  of  rofe-wood,  or  cedar,  with 

bafes  of  Corean  jafper,  and  cryftal  of  Chang-chew-fu ; 

or  upon  wooden  pillars,  made  in  imitation  of  bamboo, 

* 

and  plantane-trees,  furrounded  with  garlands  of  fruit 

1.  ' ,  • 

and  flowers,  artfully  carved,  being  painted  and  varnifhed 
in  proper  colours.  Others  are  enclofed ;  and  confift 
fometimes  only  of  one  fpacious  hall,  and  fometimes  of 
many  different  flzed  rooms,  of  various  forms ;  as  triangles, 

y,, 

fquares, 
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fquares,  hexagons,  oCtagons,  circles,  ovals,  and  irregular 
whimfical  fhapes ;  all  of  them  elegantly  finifhed  with 
incruftations  of  marble,  inlaid  precious  woods,  ivory, 
filver,  gold,  and  mother  of  pearl ;  with  a  profufion  of 
antient  porcelain,  mirrors,  carving,  gilding,  painting 
and  lacquering  of  all  colours. 

The  doors  of  entrance  to  thefe  apartments,  are  circular 
and  polygonal,  as  well  as  rectangular :  and  the  window* 
by  which  they  are  lighted,  are  made  in  the  fhapes  of 
fans,  birds,  animals,  fifties,  infeCts,  leaves  and  flowers ; 
being  filled  with  painted  glafs,  or  different  coloured 
gaufe,  to  tinge  the  light,  and  give  a  glow  to  the  objects 
in  the  apartment. 

All  thefe  buildings  are  furnifhed  at  a  very  great 
expence,  not  only  with  the  neceflary  moveables,  but 
with  pictures,  fculptures,  embroideries,  trinkets,  and 
pieces  of  clock-work  of  great  value  ;  being  fome  of  them 
very  large,  compofed  of  many  ingenious  movements, 
and  enriched  with  ornaments  of  gold,  intermixed  with 
pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  gems. 

E 
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Befides  the  different  ftru&ures  already  mentioned, 
they  have  fome  built  in  large  trees,  and  difpofed  amongft 
the  branches  like  nefts  of  birds,  being  finifhed  on  the 
infide  with  many  beautiful  ornaments  and  pidtures, 
compofed  of  feathers ;  fome  they  have  likewife  made  in 
the  form  of  Perfian  tents  -y  others  built  of  roots  and 
pollards,  put  together  with  great  tafte;  and  others, 
which  are  called  Miau  Ting,  or  Halls  of  the  Moon, 
being  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  compofed  each  of  one 
fingle  vaulted  room,  made  in  the  fhape  of  a  hemifphere; 
the  concave  of  which  is  artfully  painted,  in  imitation  of 
a  nodturnal  fky,  and  pierced  with  an  infinite  number  of 
little  windows,  made  to  reprefent  the  moon  and  ftars,. 
being  filled  with  tinged  glafs,  that  admits  the  light  in 
the  quantities  neceffary  to  fpread.over  the  whole  interior 
fabric  the  pleafing  gloom  of  a  fine  fummer’s  night. 

The  pavements  of  thefe  rooms  are  fometimes  laid  out; 
in  parterres  of  flowers;  amongft  which  are  placed  many 
rural  feats,  made  of  fine  formed  branches,  varnifhed  red  ; 
to  reprefent  coral :  but  ofteneft  their  bottom  is  full  of  a  - 

clear 
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clear  running  water,  which  falls  in  rills  from  the  fides  of 
a  rock  in  the  center :  many  little  iflands  float  upon  its 
furface,  and  move  around  as  the  current  directs ;  fome 
of  them  covered  with  tables  for  the  banquet;  others  with 
feats  for  muficians ;  and  others  with  arbors,  containing 
beds  of  repofe,  with  fophas,  feats,  and  other  furniture, 
for  various  ufes. 

To  thefe  Halls  of  the  Moon  the  Chinefe  princes  retire, 

with  their  favourite  women,  whenever  the  heat  and  intenfe 

» 

light  of  the  fummer’s  day  becomes  difagreeable  to  them; 
and  here  they  feaft,  and  give  a  loofe  to  every  fort  of 
voluptuous  pleafure. 

No  nation  ever  equalled  the  Chinefe  in  the  fplendor 
and  number  of  their  Garden  ftruCtures.  We  are  told, 
by  Father  Attiret,  that,  in  one  of  the  Imperial  Gardens 
near  Pekin,  called  Yven  Ming  Yven,  there  are,  befldes 
the  palace,  which  is  of  itfelf  a  city,  four  hundred 
pavilions ;  all  fo  different  in  their  architecture,  that 
each  feems  the  production  of  a  different  country.  Fie 

E  2  mentions 
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mentions  one  of  them,  that  coft  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  exclufive  of  the  furniture  -y 
another,  confifting  of  a  hundred  rooms :  and  fays,  that 
moft  of  them  are  fufficiently  capacious  to  lodge  the 
greateft  European  lord,  and  his  whole  retinue.  There 
is  likewife,  in  the  fame  garden,  a  fortified  town,  with  its 
port,  ftreets,  public  fquares,  temples,  markets,  fhops, 
and  tribunals  of  juftice  :  in  fhort,  with  every  thing  that 

is  at  Pekin ,  only  upon  a  fmaller  fcale. 

<  * 

In  this  town  the  emperors  of  China,  who  are  too 
much  the  flaves  of  their  greatnefs  to  appear  in  public, 
and  their  women,  who  are  excluded  from  it  by  cuftom, 
are  frequently  diverted  with  the  hurry  and  buftle  of  the 
capital ;  which  is  there  reprefented,  feveral  times  in  the 
year,  by  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace :  fome  of  them 
perfonating  merchants,  others  artifts,  artificers,  officers, 
lbldiers,  ffiopkeepers,  porters,  and  even  thieves  and 
pickpockets.  On  the  appointed  day*  each  puts  on  the 
habit  of  his  profeffion  \  the  ffiips  arrive  at  the  port,  the 
ffiops  are  opened,  and  the  goods  are  offered  to  fale  :  tea- 

lioufes. 
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houfes,  taverns,  and  inns,  are  ready  for  the  reception  of 
company  ;  fruits,  and  all  forts  of  refrefliments,  are  cried 
about  the  ftreets:  the  {hop-keepers  teize  the  paffengers 
to  purchafe  their  merchandize ;  and  every  liberty  is 
permitted :  there  is  no  diftindlion  of  perfons :  even  the 
emperor  is  confounded  in  the  crowd  :  quarrels  happen — - 
battles  enfue — the  watch  feizes  upon  the  combatants— 

.  »  *  %  4  .  ■  ,  i  »  l  i  h  y  d 

Cl 

they  are  conveyed  before  the  judge ;  he  examines  the 
difpute  and  condemns  the  culprit,  who  is  fometimes  very 
feverely  baftinadoed,  to  divert  his  imperial  majefty, 
and  the  ladies  of  his  train.  Neither  are  {harpers  for¬ 
got  in  thefe  feftivals :  that  noble  profeffion  is  generally 
allotted  to  a  good  number  of  the  mod,  dextrous, 
eunuchs ;  who,  like  the  Spartan  youths  of  old,  are 
punifhed  or  applauded,  according  to  the  merit  of  their, 
exploits.. 

The  plantations-  of  their  autumnal  fcenes  confift  of 
many  forts  of  oak^.  beech,  and  other  deciduous  trees  that 
are  retentive  of  the  leaf,  and  afford  in  their  decline,  a. 
rich  variegated,  colouring ;  with,  which  they  blend,  fome.- 


e.ver- 
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ever-greens,  Tome  fruit-trees,  and  the  few  fhrubs  and 
flowers  which  bloffom  late  in  the  year ;  placing  amongft 
them  decayed  trees,  pollards,  and  dead  flumps,  of 
pidturefque  forms,  overfpread  with  mofs  and  ivy. 

i  f  •  • 

The  buildings  with  which  thefe  fcenes  are  decorated, 
are  generally  fuch  as  indicate  decay,  being  intended  as 

*  p  C  '  »  »  , 

mementos  to  the  paffenger.  Some  are  hermitages  and 
alms-houfes,  where  the  faithful  old  fervants  of  the  family 

•»  %  •  *  "  f  • 

Jpend  the  remains  of  life  in  peace,  amidft  the  tombs  of 
their  predeceffors,  who  lie  buried  around  them :  others 
are  ruins  of  caftles,  palaces,  temples,  and  deferted 
religious  houfes ;  or  half  buried  triumphal  arches  and 
maufoleums,  with  mutilated  infcriptions,  that  once 
commemorated  the  heroes  of  antient  times :  or  they  are 
fepulchres  of  their  anceftors,  catacombs  and  cemeteries 
for  their  favourite  domeftic  animals;  or  whatever  elfe 
may  ferve  to  indicate  the  debility,  the  difappointments, 
and  the  diflblution  of  humanity:  which,  by  co-operating 
with  the  dreary  afped  of  autumnal  nature,  and  the 
inclement  temperature  of  the  air,  fill  the  mind  with 
melancholy,  and  incline  it  to  ferious  refle&ions. 
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Such  is  the  common  fcenery  of  the  Chinefe  Gardens, 
where  the  ground  has  no  ftriking  tendency  to  any 
particular  character.  But  where  it  is  more  ftrongly 
marked,  their  artifts  never  fail  to  improve  upon  its 
lingularities their  aim  is  to  excite  a  great  variety  of 
paffions  in  the  mind  of  the  fpedtator;  and  the  fertility  of 

their  imaginations,  always  upon  the  ftretch  in  fearch  of 

,  * 

novelty,,  furnifhes  them  with  a  thoufand  artifices  to* 
accomplifh  that  aim, 

*  •  r 

M-*  „  ,  I  '  ‘  ^  f  f  *  •  " 

"  The  fcenes  which  I  have  hitherto  defcribed,  are  chiefly 
of  the  pleafing  kind :  but  the  Chinefe  Gardeners  have  many 
forts,  which  they  employ  as  circumftances  vary all  which 
they  range  in  three  feparate  claffes  y  and  diftinguifh  them 
by  the  appellations  of  the  pleafing,  the  terrible, ,  and  the 
furprizing. 

The  firft  of  thefe  are  compofed  of  the  gayeft  and  moft 

•  ■“  •  . 

perfedt  productions  of  the  vegetable  world ;  intermixed  * 
with  rivers,  lakes,  cafcades,  fountains,  and  water-works 
of  all  forts:  being  combined  and  difpofed  in  all  the-' 

pidurefque- 
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pi&urefque  forms  that  art  or  nature  can  fuggeft. 
Buildings,  fculptures,  and  paintings  are  added,  to  give 
fplendor  and  variety  to  thefe  compofitions ;  and  the 
rareft  productions  of  the  animal  creation  are  collected, 
to  enliven  them :  nothing  is  forgot,  that  can  either 
exhilerate  the  mind,  gratify  the  fenfes,  or  give  a  fpur  to 
the  imagination. 

Their  fcenes  of  terror  are  compofed  of  gloomy  woods, 
deep  vallies  inacceffible  to  the  fun,  impending  barren 
rocks,  dark  caverns,  and  impetuous  cataraCts  rufhing 
down  the  mountains  from  all  parts.  The  trees  are  ill 
formed,  forced  out  of  their  natural  directions,  and 
feemingly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  tempefts : 
fome  are  thrown  down,  and  intercept  the  courfe  of  the 
torrents;  others  look  as  it  blafted  and  fhattered  by  the 
power  of  lightening  :  the  buildings  are  in  ruins ;  or  half 

f  . 

confirmed  by  fire,  or  fwept  away  by  the  fury  of  the 
waters :  nothing  remaining  entire  but  a  few  miferable 
huts  difperfed  in  the  mountains ;  which  ferve  at  once  to 
indicate  the  exiftence  and  wretchednefs  of  the  inhabitants. 

Bats, 
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Bats,  owls,  vultures,  and  every  bird  of  prey  flutter  in 
the  groves ;  wolves,  tigers  and  jackalls  howl  in  the 
forefts ;  half-famiflied  animals  wander  upon  the  plains ; 
gibbets,  crofles,  wheels,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
torture,  are  feen  from  the  roads ;  and  in  the  moft  difmal 
recedes  of  the  woods,  where  the  ways  are  rugged  and 
overgrown  with  poifonous  weeds,  and  where  every  objed 
bears  the  marks  of  depopulation,  are  temples  dedicated 

i 

to  the  king  of  vengeance,  deep  caverns  in  the  rocks,  and 
defcents  to  gloomy  fubterraneous  habitations,  overgrown 
with  brufhwood  and  brambles ;  near  which  are  infcribed, 
on  pillars  of  ftone,  pathetic  defcriptions  of  tragical 
events,  and  many  horrid  ads  of  cruelty,  perpetrated 
there  by  outlaws  and  robbers  of  former  times :  and  to 
add  both  to  the  horror  and  fublimity  of  thefe  fcenes, 
they  fometimes  conceal  in  cavities,  on  the  fummits  of 
the  higheft  mountains,  founderies,  lime-kilns,  and  glafs- 
works ;  which  fend  forth  large  volumes  of  flame,  and 
continued  clouds  of  thick  fmoke,  that  give  to  thefe 
anountains  the  appearance  of  volcanoes# 


F 
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Their  furprizing,  or  fupernatural  fcenes,  are  of  the 
romantic  kind,  and  abound  in  the  marvellous ;  being, 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  fpedtator,  quick 
fucceflions  of  oppofite  and  violent  fenfations.  Sometimes 
the  paflenger  is  hurried  by  fteep  defcending  paths  to 
fubterraneous  vaults,  divided  into  ftately  apartments, 
where  lamps,  which  yield  a  faint  and  glimmering  light,, 
difcover  the  pale  images  of  antient  kings  and  heroes, 
reclining  on  beds  of  date  \  their  heads  are  crowned  with 
garlands  of  ftars,  and  in  their  hands  are  tablets  of  moral 
fentences :  flutes,  and  foft  harmonious  organs,  impelled 
by  fubterraneous  waters,  interrupt,  at  ftated  intervals,, 
the  filence  of  the  place,  and  fill  the  air  with  folemn 
facred  melody. 

Sometimes  the  traveller,  after  having  wandered  in  the 
dufk  of  the  foreft,  finds  himfelf  on  the  edge  of  precipices,, 
in  the  glare  of  day-light,  with  cataradts  falling  from  the 
mountains  around,  and  torrents  raging  in  the  depths 
beneath  him  ;  or  at  the  foot  of  impending  rocks,  in 
gloomy  vallies,  overhung  with  woods:  or  on  the  banks  of 

dull 
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dull  moving  rivers,  whofe  fhores  are  covered  with 
fepulchral  monuments,  under  the  fhade  of  willow, 
laurel,  and  other  plants,  facred  to  Manchew,  the  Genius 
of  Sorrow. 

His  way  now  lies  through  dark  paflages  cut  in  the 
rocks,  on  the  fides  of  which  are  recedes,  filled  with 
Coloffal  figures  of  dragons,  infernal  furies,  and  other 
horrid  forms,  which  hold,  in  their  monftrous  talons, 
myfterious,  cabaliftical  lentences,  infcribed  on  tables  of 
brafs ;  with  preparations  that  yield  a  conftant  flame ; 
ferving  at  once  to  guide  and  to  aftonifh  the  pafTenger: 
from  time  to  time  he  is  furprized  with  repeated  fhocks 
of  ele&rical  impulfe,  with  fhowers  of  artificial  rain,  or 
fudden  violent  gufts  of  wind,  and  inftantaneous  explofions 
of  fire ;  the  earth  trembles  under  him,  by  the  power  of 
confined  air ;  and  his  ears  are  fucceflively  ftruck  with 
many  different  founds,  produced  by  the  fame  means  ; 
fome  refembling  the  cries  of  men  in  torment ;  fome  the 
roaring  of  bulls,  and  howl  of  ferocious  animals,  with 
the  yell  of  hounds,  and  the  voices  of  hunters;  others 

F  2 
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are  like  the  mixed  croaking  of  ravenous  birds ;  and  others 
imitate  thunder,  the  raging  of  the  fea,  the  explofion  of 
cannon,  the  found  of  trumpets,  and  all  the  noife  of  war* 

His  road  then  lies  through  lofty  woods,  where  ferpents 

i 

and  lizards  of  many  beautiful  forts  crawl  upon  the  ground, 
and  where  innumerable  apes,  cats  and  parrots,  clamber 
upon  the  trees,  to  intimidate  him  as  he  paflfes ;  or  through 
flowery  thickets,  where  he  is  delighted  with  the  finging 
of  birds,  the  harmony  of  flutes,  and  all  kinds  of  foft 
inftrumental  muflc :  fometimes,  in  this  romantic  ex- 
curflon,  the  paflenger  finds  himfelf  in  fpacious  recedes, 
furrounded  with  arbors  of  jeflamine,  vine  and  rofes ; 
or  in  fplendid  pavilions,  richly  painted  and  illumined  by 
the  fun  :  here  beauteous  Tartarean  damfels,  in  loofe 
tranfparent  robes,  that  flutter  in  the  fcented  air,  prefent 
him  with  rich  wines,  or  invigorating  infufions  of  Ginfeng 
and  amber,  in  goblets  of  agate  ;  mangoftans,  ananas, 
and  fruits  of  Quangfi,  in  bafkets  of  golden  filagree;  they 
crown  him  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  invite  him  to 
tafte  the  fweets  of  retirement,  on  Perfian  carpets,  and 
beds  of  camufathikin  down. 
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Thefe  enchanted  fcenes  always  abound  with  water¬ 
works,  fo  contrived  as  to  produce  many  furprizing  effe&s; 
and  many  fplendid  pieces  of  fcenery :  amongft  which* 
their  Kiao-king,  or  water-palaces,  are  the  moft  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  they  confift  of  many  colonades,  arcades, 
galleries  and  open  cabinets,  formed  of  fmooth  fheets 
and  jets  of  fair  water,  artfully  riling  or  falling  over 
grounds  of  different  coloured  glafs,  or  over  innumerable 
lamps,  which,  varying  the  tints  of  the  liquid,  give  to 
the  ftrudtures  the  appearance  and  luftre  of  diamond* 
fapphire,  emerald,  ruby,  amethift  and  topaz. 

Air  is  likewife  employed  with  great  fuccefs*  on 
different  occafions ;  not  only  for  the  purpofes  above- 
mentioned,  but  alfo  to  form  artificial  and  complicated 
echoes :  fome  repeating  the  motion  of  the  feet ;  fome 
the  ruffling  of  garments ;  and  others  the  human  voice, 
in  many  different  tones  :  all  which  are  calculated  to 
embarrafs,  to  furprize,  or  to  terrify  the  paffenger  in  his 


All 
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All  forts  of  optical  deceptions  are  alfo  made  uie  of ; 

✓  ’  • 

filch  as  paintings  on  prepared  furfaces,  contrived  to  vary 
the  reprefentations  as  often  as  the  fpedtator  changes  place  : 
exhibiting,  in  one  view,  groupes  of  men;  in  another, 
combats  of  animals;  in  a  third,  rocks,  cafcades,  trees 
and  mountains ;  in  a  fourth,  temples  and  colonades ; 
with  a  variety  of  other  pleaflng  fubjedts.  They  like  wife 
contrive  pavements  and  incruftations  for  the  walls  of 
their  apartments,  of  Mofaic  work,  compofed  of  many 
pieces  of  marble,  feemingly  thrown  together  without 
order  or  defign  ;  which,  when  feen  from  certain  points 
of  view,  unite  in  forming  lively  and  exact  reprefentations 
of  men,  animals,  buildings  or  landfcapes :  and  they 
frequently  have  pieces  of  architecture,  even  whole 
profpedts  in  perfpedtive;  which  are  formed  by  introducing 
temples,  bridges,  veflels,  and  other  fixed  objedts,  leflened 
as  they  are  more  removed  from  the  points  of  view,  by 
giving  greyifh  tints  to  the  diflant  parts  of  the  com- 
pofition ;  and  by  planting  there  trees  of  a  fainter  colour, 
and  Smaller  growth,  than  thofe  that  ftand  on  the  fore 
ground :  thus  rendering  considerable  in  appearance, 
avhat  in  reality  is  trifling. 
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The  Chinefe  Artifts  employ  in  thefe  enchanted  fcenes,, 
the  vendezhang*,  the  ever-moving  poplar,  the  pau-luf, 
with  all  kinds  of  fenfltive  and  other  extraordinary  trees, 
plants  and  flowers.  They  keep  in  them  a  furprizing 
variety  of  monftrous  birds,  reptiles,  and  animals,  which 
they  import  from  diflant  countries,  or  obtain  by  crofting 
the  breeds*  Thefe  are  tamed  by  art  j  and  guarded 
by  enormous  dogs  of  Tibet,  monftrous  dwarfs,  and 
African  giants,  in  the  habits  of  Eaftern  magicians. 


They  likewife  have  amongft  the  plantations,  cabinets, 
in  which  are  collected  all  the  extraordinary  productions- 

4. 

of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms;  as  well 
as  paintings,  fculptures,  medals,  antiquities,  and  ingenious 

*  The  Vendezhang  is  a  native  of  Siam;  it  bears  flowers  of  an  agreeable? 
fmell,  which,  when  they  open,  are  of  divers  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  white 
and  black ;  the  fruit,  when  it  comes  to  maturity,  has  the  exadt  refemblance 
of  a  wild  duck. 

f  The  Pau-lu  is  a  tree  very  common  in  Bengal,  and  fome  parts  of  China; 
to  which  the  large  Indian  bats  have  a  particular  attachment,  in  fo  much,  that, 
during  day-light,  they  almoft  cover  its  branches,  hanging  upon  them  in 
clufters,  like  fruit. 

inventions 
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inventions  of  the  mechanic  arts :  which  are  a  frefti  fource 
of  entertainment,  when  the  weather  is  bad,  or  when  the 
heat  is  too  intenfe  to  admit  of  being  in  the  open  air. 

The  communications  to  the  different  fcenes  and  other 
parts  of  the  Chinefe  Gardens,  are  by  walks,  roads,  bridle¬ 
ways,  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals ;  in  all  which 
their  artifts  introduce  as  much  variety  as  poflible;  not 
only  in  the  forms  and  dimenfions,  but  alfo  in  their 
decoration:  avoiding,  neverthelefs,  all  the  abfurdities  with 
which  our  antient  European  ftyle  of  Gardening  abounds. 

<c  I  am  not  ignorant,”  faid  one  of  their  artifts,  “  that 
C£  your  European  planters,  thinking  Nature  fcanty  in  her 
cc  arrangements,  or  being  perhaps  difgufted  with  the  fa- 
cc  miliarity  and  commonnefs  of  natural  obje&s,  introduce 
<c  artificial  forms  into  their  plantations,  and  cut  their 
<c  trees  in  the  fhapes  of  pyramids,  flower-pots,  fifties, 
and  birds.  I  have  heard  of  colonades,  and  whole 
c<  palaces,  formed  by  plants,  cut  as  precifely  as  if  they 
had  been  built  of  ftone ;  and  of  huntfmen,  horfes, 

“  dogs, 
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f{  dogs,  boars  and  tigers,  in  full  fpeed,  made  of  yew  and 
<c  holly.  But  this  is  purchafing  variety  at  the  expence 
<c  of  reafon:  fuch  extravagancies  ought  never  to  be 
<c  tolerated,  excepting  in  enchanted  fcenes:  and  there 
“  but  very  feldom  ;  for  they  muft  be  as  deftitute  of 
Ci  beauty,  as  they  are  of  propriety  ;  and  if  the  planter  be 
<c  a  traveller,  and  a  man  of  observation,  he  can  want  no 
<c  fuch  helps  to  variety,  as  he  will  recoiled:  a  thoufand 
<c  beautiful  effeds  along  the  common  roads  of  the  countries 
tc  through  which  he  has  paffed,  that  may  be  introduced 
<c  with  much  better  fuccefs.” 

Their  roads,  walks  and  avenues,  are  either  direded  in 
a  fingle  ftraight  line,  twifted  in  a  crooked  one,  or  carried 
zig-zag  by  feveral  ftraight  lines,  altering  their  courfe  at 
certain  points.  They  obferve,  that  there  are  few  objeds 
more  ftrikingly  great  than  a  fpacious  road  planted  on  each 
ftde  with  lofty  trees,  and  ftretching  in  a  dired  line,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  eye ;  and  that  there  are  few  things  more 
varioufly  entertaining,  than  a  winding  one ;  which 
opening  gradually  to  the  fight,  difcovers  at  every  ftep, 

G 


a  new 
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a  new  arrangement :  and  although,  in  itfelf,  it  has  not 
the  power  of  railing  violent  emotions,  yet,  by  bringing 

the  paffenger  fuddenly  or  unexpectedly  to  great  or 

uncommon  things,  it  occalions  ftrong  impreilions  of 

»  * 

furprize  and  aftonifhment,  which  are  more  forcibly  felt, 
as  being  more  oppofite  to  the  tranquil  pleafure  enjoyed 
in  the  confined  parts  of  the  road:  and,  in  fmall  com- 
pofitions,  they  find  crooked  directions  exceedingly  ufeful 
to  the  planter,  who,  by  winding  his  walks,  may  give  an 
idea  of  great  extent,  notwithftanding  the  narrownefs  of 

<  ?  ' »  "  i  #  *  -  ■■  t  „  ^ 

his  limits. 
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They  fay,  that  roads  which  are  compofed  of  repeated 
ftraight  lines,  altering  their  directions  at  certain  points, 
have  all  the  advantages  both  of  crooked  and  ftraight  ones, 
with  other  properties,  peculiar  to  themfelves.  The  variety 
and  new  arrangement  of  objeCts,  fay  they,  which  prefent 
themfelves  at  every  change  of  direction,  occupy  the  mind 
agreeably :  their  abrupt  appearance  occalions  furprize  ; 
which,  when  the  extent  is  vaft,  and  the  repetitions 
frequent,  fwells  into  aftonilhment  and  admiration  :  the 

incertitude 
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incertitude  of  the  mind  where  thefe  repetitions  will  end, 
and  its  anxiety  as  the  fpedlator  approaches  towards  the 
periods,  are  likewife  very  ftrong  impreffions ;  preventing 
that  {fate  of  languor  into  which  the  mind  naturally  finks, 
by  dwelling  long  on  the  fame  objects. 

^  The  flraight  directions,  particularly  the  zig-zag,  are, 
on  account  of  thefe  effects,  well  adapted  to  avenues  or 
high  roads,  which  lead  to  towns,  palaces,  bridges,  or 
triumphal  arches ;  to  caftles  or  prifons,  for  the  reception 
of  criminals ;  to  maufoleums ;  and  all  other  works  of 
which  the  intent  is  to  infpire  horror,  veneration  or 
aftonifhment.  To  humbler  objects,  the  waving  line  is 
a  more  proper  approach  ;  the  fmallnefs  of  their  parts 
rendering  them  unfit  for  a  diftant  inflection :  and  as 
they  are  trifling  in  themfelves,  they  pleafe  moft  when 
their  appearance  is  unexpected ;  and  from  the  very  point, 
whence  all  their  little  beauties  are  feen  in  the  highefl 
luftre. 

In  difpofing  the  walks  of  their  Gardens,  the  Chinefe 
Artifts  are  very  attentive  to  lead  them  fuccefiively  to  all 
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the  principal  buildings,  fine  profpeCts,  and  other  in- 
terefting  parts  of  the  compofition ;  that  the  paflenger 
may  be  conduced  infenfibly,  as  it  were  by  accident, 
and  without  turning  back,  or  feeming  to  go  out  of  the 
way,  to  every  objeCt  deferving  notice. 

Both  their  ftraight  and  winding  walks  are,  in  fame 
places  kept  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  feparated  by  clofe  planted  thickets,  to  hide  all 
exterior  objects ;  as  well  to  keep  the  paflenger  in  fufpenfe 

*•  f  r  y  •  *  *• 

with  regard  to  the  extent,  as  to  excite  thofe  gloomy 
fenfations  which  naturally  fteal  upon  the  mind,  in 
wandering  through  the  intricacies  of  a  folitary  foreft.  In 
other  places  the  walks  approach  each  other ;  and  the 
thickets  growing  gradually  lefs  deep,  and  more  thinly 
planted,  the  ear  is  ftruck  with  the  voices  of  thofe  who 
are  in  the  adjacent  walks ;  and  the  eye  amufed  with  a 
confufed  fight  of  their  perfons,  between  the  items  and 
foliage  of  the  trees :  infenfibly  again  the  plantations  fpread 
and  darken,  the  objects  difappear,  and  the  voices  die  in 
confufed  murmurs ;  when  unexpectedly  the  walks  are 

turned 
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turned  into  the  fame  open  fpaces,  and  the  different 
companies  are  agreeably  furprized  to  meet  where  they 
may  view  each  other,  and  fatisfy  their  curiofity  without^ 
impediment. 

The  Chinefe  Gardeners  very  feldom  finiffi  any  of  their* 
walks  en  cul  de  fac\  carefully  avoiding  all  unpleafantv 

difappointments :  but  if  at  any  time  the  nature  of  the 

--  % 

fituation  obliges  them  to  it,  they  always  terminate  at 
fome  interefting  object;  which  leffens  the  difappointment, 
and  takes  off  the  idea  of  a  childifli  conceit. 

Neither  do  they  ever  carry  a  walk  round  the  extremities 
cf  a  piece  of  ground,  and  leave  the  middle  entirely  open> 
as  it  is  too  often  done  amongft  us :  for  though  it  might 
render  the  ffrff  glance  ftriking  and  noble,  they  think  the 
pleafure  would  be  of  fbort  duration ;  and  that  the 
fpedlator  would  be  but  moderately  entertained,  by 
walking  feveral  miles,  with  the  fame  objects  continually 
obtruding  upon  his  fight.  If  the  ground  they  have  to 
work  upon  be  fmall,  and  they  choofe  to  exhibit  a  grand 

fcene* 
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fcene,  either  from  the  principal  habitation,  or  any  other 
capital  point,  they  do  indeed  leave  a  great  part  of  the 
ipace  open ;  but  ftill  care  is  taken  to  have  a  good  depth 
of  thicket,  which  frequently  breaks  confiderably  in  upon 

the  open  fpace,  and  hides  many  parts  of  it  from  the 

# 

'ipedator’s  eye. 

Thefe  projedions  produce  variety,  by  altering  the 
apparent  figure  of  the  open  fpace  from  every  point  of 
view;  and  by  conftantly  hiding  parts  of  it,  they  create 
a  my  fiery,  which  excites  the  traveller’s  curiofity :  they 
likewife  occafion,  in  many  places,  a  great  depth  in  the 
thicket,  which  affords  opportunities  of  making  recefles 
for  buildings,  feats,  and  other  objeds,  as  well  as  for 
bold  windings  of  the  principal  walks,  and  for  feveral 
fmaller  paths  to  branch  off  from  the  principal  ones  ;  all 
■which  take  off  the  idea  of  a  boundary,  and  furniffi 
amufement  to  the  paffenger  in  his  courfe:  and  as  it  is 
not  eafy  to  purfue  all  the  turns  of  the  different  lateral 
paths,  there  is  ftill  fomething  left  to  defire,  and  a  field 
for  the  imagination  to  work  upon. 


In 


In  their  crooked  walks,  they  carefully  avoid  all  fudderr 
@r  unnatural  windings,  particularly  the  regular  Terpentine 
curves,  of  which  our  Englifh  Gardeners  are  fo  fond^ 
©bferving,  that  thefe  eternal,  uniform,  undulating  lines^ 
are,  of  all  things,  the  mod  unnatural,  the  moft  affedted, 
and  moft  tirefome  to  purfue.  Having  nature  in  view* 
they  feldom  turn  their  walks,  without  fome  apparent! 
excufe  'y  either  to  avoid  impediments,  naturally  exifting, 
or  raifed  by  art,  to  improve  the  fcenery.  A  mountain, 
a  precipice,,  a  deep  valley,  a  marfh,  a  piece  of  rugged 
ground,  a  building,  or  fome  old  venerable  plant,  afford 
a  ftriking  reafon  for  turning  afide  ;  and  if  a  river,  the 
fea,  a  wide  extended  lake,  or  a  terrace  commanding  rich 
profpedts,  prefent  themfelves,  they  hold  it  judicious  to 
follow  them  in  all  their  windings ;  fo  to  protradl  the 
enjoyments  which  thefe  noble  objedts  procure:,  but  on  a 
plain,  either  open,  or  formed  into  groves  and  thickets,, 
where  no  impediments  oblige,  nor  no  curiofity  invites  to 
follow  a  winding  path,-  they  think  it  abfurd  faying, 
that  the  road  muft  either  have  been  made  by  art,  or  be 
worn  by  the  conftant  paffage  of  travellers  t  in  either  of 
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\which  cafes,  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  men  would  go 
‘jby  a  crooked  line,  where  they  could  arrive  by  a  ftraigho 
*ene.  In  general,  they  are  very  fparing  of  their  twifts, 
■jwhich  are  always  eafy,  and  fo  managed,  that  never  more 
#han  one  curve  is  perceptible  at  the  fame  time. 

They  likewife  take  care  to  avoid  an  exadt  parallelifm 
in  thefe  walks,  both  with  regard  to  the  trees  which 
border  them,  and  the  ground  of  which  they  are  compofed. 
The  ufual  width  given  to  the  walk,  is  from  eight  to 
twenty,  or  even  thirty  feet,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  plantation :  but  the  trees,  on  each  flde,  are,  in 
many  places,  more  diftant ;  large  fpaces  being  left  open, 
which  are  covered  with  grafs  and  wild  flowers,  or  with 
fern,  [broom,  briars,  and  underwood. 


The  ground  of  the  walk  is  either  of  turf  or  gravel; 
neither  of  them  finifhing  exa&ly  at  its  edges,  but  run¬ 
ning  fome  way  into  the  thickets,  groves  or  flirubberies, 
on  each  fide,  in  order  to  imitate  nature  moreclofely; 
and  to  take  off  that  difagreeable  formality  and  ftiflhefs, 

which 
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which  a  contrary  practice  occafions  in  our  European 
plantations. 

In  their  ftraight  roads  or  walks,  when  the  extent  is 
vaft,  the  Chinefe  Artifts  obferve  an  exadt  order  and  fym- 
metry ;  faying,  that  in  ftupendous  works,  the  appearance 
of  art  is  by  no  means  difgufting;  that  it  conveys  to 
pofterity  inftances  of  the  grandeur  of  their  anceftors; 
and  gives  birth  to  many  fublime  and  pleafing  refledtions. 
The  imperial  roads  are  aftonilliing  works  of  this  nature: 
they  are  compofed  of  triple  avenues,  adorned  with  four 
rows  of  enormous  trees;  generally  Indian  chefnuts,  fpruce 
firs,  mountain  cedars,  and  others  of  formal  fhapes;  or  oaks, 
elms,  tulips,  and  others  of  the  largeft  growth,  planted  at 
proper  regular  diftances ;  and  extending  in  ftraight  lines, 
and  almoft  on  a  perfedl  level,  two,  three,  even  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  The  center  avenues  are  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  feet  wide;  and  the  lateral  ones, 
are  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  feet;  the  fpreading 
branches  of  the  trees  forming  over  them  a  natural 
umbrella,  under  which  the  travellers  pafs,  at  all  times 
of  the  day,  unmolefted  by  the  fun. 
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In  fome  places  thefe  roads  are  carried,  by  lofty  vaulted 
paflages,  through  the  rocks  and  mountains ;  in  others, 
upon  caufeways  and  bridges,  over  lakes,  torrents,  and 
arms  of  the  fea;  and  in  others,  they  are  fupported,  be¬ 
tween  the  precipices,  upon  chains  of  iron,  or  upon 
pillars,  and  many  tire  of  arcades,  over  villages,  pagodas, 
and  cities :  in  fhort,  no  difficulty  has  been  attended  to 
in  their  conftru&ion  ;  but  every  obftacle  has  been  con¬ 
quered  with  amazing  induftry,  and  at  an  almoft  incredible 
expence. 

There  are,  in  different  parts  of  China,  many  works 
of  the  kinds  juft  mentioned  ;  but  amongft  the  mod  con- 
fiderable,  are  counted  the  Paffage  of  King-tong,  the 
Bridges  of  Fu-cheu,  thofe  of  S wen-chew  and  Lo-yang, 
with  the  Cientao,  in  the  province  of  Xenfi. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  communication  between  two 
precipices,  compofed  of  twenty  enormous  chains  of  iron, 
each  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  are  covered  with 
planks  and  earth,  to  form  the  road. 


The 
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The  fecond  is  a  clufter  of  bridges  between  Fu-cheu 
and  Nanti,  uniting  various  iflands,  that  divide  the  river 
into  different  ftreams :  the  principal  of  thefe  confifts  of 
one  hundred  arches,  of  a  fufficient  fize  for  the  paffage  of 
fhips  under  full  fail ;  it  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  hewn 
ftone,  and  enclofed  with  a  magnificent  marble  baluftrade, 
the  pedeftals  of  which  fupport  two  hundred  Coloffal  lions, 
artfully  cut  in  the  fame  material. 

The  third  is  a  bridge  at  Swen-chew-fu,  built  over  an 
arm  of  the  fea,  that  fometimes  is  very  boifterous :  it  is 
above  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  thirty-five  feet  wide, 
and  confifts  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  piers,  of  an 
aftonifhing  height,  upon  which  are  laid  vaft  blocks,  of  a 
greyifh  granite,  that  form  the  road. 

But  the  largeft  and  moft  furprizing  work  of  the  fort, 
that  yet  has  been  heard  of,  is  the  bridge  of  Lo-yang,  in 
the  province  of  Fokien  :  it  is  compofed  of  three  hundred 
piers  of  black  marble,  joined  to  each  other  by  vaft  blocks 
of  the  fame  material,  forming  the  road,  which  is  enclofed 
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with  a  marble  baluftrade,  whofe  pedeftals  are  adorned 

.  f  r  , 

with  lions,  and  other  works  of  fculpture.  The  whole 
length  of  the  bridge  is  fixteen  thoufand  two  hundred  feet, 
or  upwards  of  three  miles ;  its  width  is  forty-two  feet ; 
and  the  blocks  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are  each  fifty- 
four  feet  long,  and  fix  feet  diameter. 


The  Cientao,  or  Way  of  Pillars,  is  a  communication 
between  many  precipices,  built  to  fhorten  a  road  to 

*  '  '  ‘  t  »  i»,  ‘9  •  I  •  / 

Pe-king.  It  is  near  four  miles  long,  of  a  confiderable 
width,  and  fupported  over  the  vallies  upon  arches  and 
ftone  piers  of  a  terrifying  height; 

In  the  mountains,  on  each  fide  of  thefe  imperial  roads, 
are  erected  a  great  number  of  buildings,  furrounded  with 
cyprefs  groves,  and  adorned  with  works  of  fculpture, 
which  afford  conflant  entertainment  to  the  pafiengers : 
thefe  are  the  monuments  of  their  wife  men,  their  faints, 
and  their  warriors,  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate, 
and  furnifhed  with  nervous  infcriptions,  in  the  Chinefe 

language,  giving  an  account  of  the  lives  and  adtions  of 

^  • 

thofe 
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thofe  they  commemorate :  fome  of  thefe  buildings  are 
diftributed  into  many  fpacious  courts  and  (lately  apart¬ 
ments,  being  little  inferior  to  palaces,  either  in  mag— 
nificence  or  extent ;  they  are  furnifhed  with  all  kinds  of 
movables  and  utenfils,  much  larger  than  the  common 
lize ;  and  a  great  number  of  Coloffal  figures  are  everjr 
where  feen,  reprefenting  officers,  foldiers,  eunuchs*, 
faddle-horfes,  camels,  lions  and  dogs,  all  placed  in 
melancholy  attitudes,  with  countenances  expreffive  of  the 
deepeft  forrow. 

Inftead  of  roads,  the  center  avenues  are  fome  times 
formed  into  navigable  canals,  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  being  fufficiently  deep  to  admit 
galli  es  and  other  fmall  veffels ;  with  horfe-ways  on  each 

\ 

fide  of  the  canals,  for  the  convenience  of  towing  them, 
either  againft  the  wind  or  the  flream.  On  thefe  the 
emperor,  and  Chinefe  mandarines,  are  frequently  con¬ 
veyed,  in  large  magnificent  fampans  or  barges,  divided 

into  many  fplendid  rooms ;  being  fometimes  attended  by 

> 

a  confiderable  train  of  fmaller  veffels,  of  different  con- 

ftructionsj 
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fkudions,  adorned  with  dragons,  flreamers,  lanterns  of 

* 

painted  filk,  and  various  other  ornaments ;  the  whole 
compofing  a  very  brilliant  and  entertaining  fhow. 

All  the  imperial  forefts,  befides  the  high  roads  which 
pafs  through  them,  have  many  fpacious  avenues  cut  in 
the  woods,  fpreading  from  different  centers,  like  rays  of 
liars,  and  terminating  at  idol  temples,  towers,  caftles,  and 
all  the  interefting  obje&s  of  the  circumjacent  country.  The 
centers  from  which  thefe  avenues  part,  are  of  a  circular 
or  odagonal  figure,  with  eight  avenues ;  or  of  a  femi- 
circular  form,  with  only  three  branching  from  them. 
Their  area  is  generally  very  conliderable  \  and  its  middle 
is  adorned  with  a  triumphal  arch,  a  pagoda,  a  magni- 
ficent  fountain,  or  fome  other  conliderable  monument. 

Where  the  extent  is  vafi,  each  Angle  avenue  has  befides, 
in  its  courfe,  one  or  more  open  fpaces,  from  which  a 
number  of  fmaller  avenues  again  branch  out,  and  ter¬ 
minate  at  many  buildings,  ereded  in  the  woods,  for 
various  purpofes;  all  which,  without  any  confufion,  add 


to 
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to  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  thefe  compofitions ;  giving 
them  an  appearance  of  immenftty  not  to  be  conceived', 
but  by  fuch  as  have  feen  them:  and  wherever  a  deep 
valley,  a  large  river,  or  an  arm  of  the  fea,  interrupt  and 
break  off  the  courfe  of  the  avenues,  the  plantations  are 
neverthelefs  continued  on  the  oppofite  fhore,.  in  order  to> 
make  them  appear  more  conftderable. 

In  ftraight  roads,  of  fmaller  dimenffons,  the  Chinefe 
very  artfully  imitate  the  irregular  workings  of  nature;  for 
although  the  general  direction  be  a  ftraight  line,  yet  they 
eafily  avoid  all  appearance  of  ftiffnefs  or  formality,  by 
planting  fome  of  the  trees  out  of  the  common  line ;  by 

inclining  fome  of  them  out  of  an  upright;  or  by  erm- 

/ 

ploying  different  fpecies  of  plants,  and  placing  them  at 
irregular  diftances,  with  their  ftems  fometimes  bare,  and 
at  other  times  covered  with  honey-fuckles  and  fweeN 
bryar,  or  furrounded  with  underwood.  They  likewife 
cut  and  difpofe  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  various 
manners :  fome  being  fuffered  to  fpread,  to  cover  and 
fhade  the  walks ;  whilft  others  are  fhortened,  to  admit 

the 
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the  fun.  The  ground  too  is  compofed  of  rifes  and  falls ; 
and  the  banks  on  each  fide  of  the  walk  are,  in  fome 
places,  of  a  confiderable  height,  forming  hollow  ways ; 
which  they  often  cover  at  the  top  with  bufhes  and  trunks 
of  fallen  trees.  Frequently  too,  the  courfe  of  the  walk 
•is  interrupted  by  a  large  oak,  or  elm,  or  tulipifera, 
placed  in  the  middle;  or  by  a  fcreen  of  trees  running 
quite  acrofs;  which,  when  the  part  on  one  fide  of  the 
fcreen  is  opened  and  illuminated  by  the  fun,  and  the  part 
on  the  other  fide  clofe  and  fhaded,  produces  a  pleafing 
contrafh 

I  have  often  feen,  in  China,  berceaus  and  arbors,  not 
of  lattice-work,  as  in  France,  but  of  bamboo,  hazel, 
and  elm  ;  whofe  branches  being  interwoven  at  the  top, 
formed  an  arch  not  at  all  difpleafing  to  the  eye,  and 
•exceedingly  ufeful,  during  the  heats  of  fummer:  and  to 
render  thefe  cool  retreats  more  agreeable,  jeflamine, 
fcarlet  beans,  fweet-fcented  peas,  granadillas  of  feveral 
forts,  nafturtiums,  the  eonvulvus  major,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  climbers,  were  planted  round  the  outfide;  which, 

forcing 

o 
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forcing  their  way  through,  enriched  the  fides  and  arches 
of  the  walks  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 

y  •  ,  1 1  4 

I  have  likewife  feen,  in  Chinefe  plantations,  walks 
bordered  with  the  cut  yew  and  elm  hedges,  fo  common 

in  moft  countries  of  Europe,  which  the  Chinefe  Artifts 

- 

fometimes  admit  of,  for  variety’s  fake ;  but  they  never 
have  the  ftiff  appearance  of  our  European  ones :  the  fhears 
are  ufed  fparingly;  towards  the  top  the  branches  are 
fuffered  to  fpread  unmolefted;  and  even  in  the  cut  parts 
of  them  are  feen  large  mafles  of  other  plants  forcing  their 
way  through ;  fuch  as  the  fycamore,  the  fig,  the  vine, 
and  others,  whofe  foliage  and  verdure  are  moft  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  the  hedge. 

t 
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The  dimenfions  both  of  their  ftraight  roads  and  walks, 
vary  according  to  the  purpofes  they  are  defigned  for  ;  and, 
in  fome  decree  too,  according  to  their  length.  Roads  or 

O'  O 

avenues  to  confiderable  objects,  are,  as  has  been  cbferved, 
generally  compofed  of  three  parallel  v/alks :  that  in  the 
middle  being  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 

I 


or 


or  even  two  hundred  feet  wide;  thofe  on  the  fides^ 
from  fifteen  to  forty.  In  their  Gardens,  the  principal 
ftraight  walks  are  never  narrower  than  twenty  feet;  and 
feldom  broader  than  forty-five  or  fifty  :  and  the  fmallefl: 
are  at  leaft  twelve  feet  wide.  Thirty  to  thirty-fix  feet 
is  called  a  fufficient  width  for  a  length  of  two  hundred1 
yards;  forty  to  fifty  for  one  of  four  hundred  ;  fixty  for 
one  of  fix  hundred ;  and  feventy  for  a  length  of  eight 
hundred  yards:  and  when  the  extent  is  more  than  this^ 
laft  dimenfion,  they  do  not  tie  themfelves  up  to  any 
proportion,  but  encreafe  their  width  as  much  as  they 
conveniently  can  ;  never,  however,  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  feet ;  which  they 
think  the  utmoft  width  that  can  be  given,  without 
rendering  the  avenue  difproportionate  to  the  trees  that 
border  it> 


In  the  conftru&ion  of  roads  and  walks,  the  Chinefe: 
Gardeners  are  very  expert,  and  very  circumfpeft :  they 
never  fituate  them  at  the  foot  of  mountains  or  rifing. 
grounds,  without  contriving  drains  to  receive  the  waters 

defcending 
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defcending  from  the  heights,  which  are  afterwards 
difcharged  by  arched  gulleys  under  the  roads,  into  the 
plains  below ;  forming,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  a  great 
number  of  little  cafcades,  that  increafe  the  beauty  of  the 
fcenery.  The  roads  which  are  defigned  for  carriages,  they 
make  as  level  as  poflible  ;  giving  them  a  folid  bottom, 
and  fhaping  them  fo  as  to  throw  off  the  rain-waters 
expeditioufly :  they  ufe,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  neareft 
materials,  to  fave  expence;  and  are  very  judicious  in 
employing  different  foils  to  form  mixtures,  which  never 
become  either  hard  or  flippery ;  never  loofe  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  nor  deep  in  wet;  not  eaflly  ground  into  powder; 
nor  ever  forming  a  rough  flinty  furface,  difficult  and 
painful  for  horfes  to  move  upon. 

\ 

Their  walks  are  either  of  grafs,  of  gravel,  or  chippings 
of  ftone,  covered  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  coarfe  river- 
fand.  The  firfi  fort,  which  are  feldom  ufed  but  in 
private  Gardens,  they  being  too  liable  to  be  fpoiled  in 
public  walks,  are  made  of  the  fineft  and  cleanefl:  turf 
that  can  be  found  on  downs  and  commons ;  and  they  are 

I  2  kept 
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kept  in  order,  by  frequent  mowing,  and  rolling  with 
large  iron  rollers.  The  fecond  fort  are  made  of  binding 
gravel,  laid  about  fix  inches  deep,  upon  the  natural 
ground  >  if  it  be  dry,  or  if  fwampy,  upon  brick  rubbifh, 
flint  ftones,  or  any  other  hard  materials,  eafieft  to  be 
had :  and  thefe  are  alfo  kept  firm,  and  in  great  beauty,, 
by  being  frequently  rolled.  Thofe  of  ftone  are  compofed 
of  gallets,  laid  about  a  foot  thick,  rammed  to  a  firm' 
confiftence,  and  a  regular  furface;  upon  which  is.  put  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  river-fand,  to  fill  up  all  the  in¬ 
terfaces :  this  done,  the  whole  is  moiflened,  and  welt 
rammed  again. 

\ 

Both  in  their  roads  and  walks,  they  are  very  careful  to? 
contrive  fink-flones,  with  proper  drains  and  cefs-pools 
for  carrying  off  the  waters,  after  violent  rains :  and  to 
thofe  that  are  upon  defcents,  they  never  give  more  fall 
at  the  mod  than  half  an  inch  to  every  foot,  to  prevent 

their  being  damaged  by  the  current  of  the  rain-waters. 

■ 

As  China,  even  in  the  northern  provinces,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hot  during  fummer,  much  water  is  employed 
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in  their  Gardens.  In  the  fmall  ones,  where  the  fituation 
admits,  they  frequently  lay  the  greatefl  part  of  the  ground 
under  water,  leaving  only  fome  iflands  and  rocks ;  and- 
in  their  large  compofitions,  every  valley  has  its  brook  or 
rivulet,  winding  round  the  feet  af  the  hills,  and  dif— 
charging  themfelves  into  larger  rivers  and  lakes'.  Their 
art  ids  affert,  that  no  Garden,  particularly  if  it  be  extenfive^ 
can  be  perfect,  without  that  element,  difcributed  in  many 
fhapes :  faying,  that  it  is  refrefhing  and  grateful  to  the-’ 
fenfe,  in  the  feafons  when  rural  fcenes  are  moft  frequented;- 
that  it  is  a  principal  fource  of  variety,  from  the  diverfity 
of  forms  and  changes  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  ;  and  from' 
the  different  manners  in  which  it  may  be  combined  with: 
other  objects ;  that  its  impreflions  are  numerous,,  and’ 
uncommonly  forcible;  and  that,  by  various  modifications-^, 
it  enables  the  artift  to  ftrengthen  the  character  of  every 

compofition  ;  to  encreafe  the  tranquility  of  the  quiet 

% 

feene ;  to  give  gloom  to  the  melancholy,  gaiety  to  the : 
pleafing,  fublimity  to  the  great,  and  horror,  to  the; 
terrible. 


/ 
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They  obferve,  that  the  different  aquatic  fports  of 
rowing,  failing,  fwimming,  fifliing,  hunting  and  com¬ 
bating,  are  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  amufement ;  that 
the  birds  and  fiflies,  inhabitants  of  the  water,  are  highly 
entertaining,  efpecially  to  naturalifts ;  and  that  the  boats 
or  veflels .  which  appear  upon  its  bofom,  fometimes 
furioufly  impelled  by  tempefts,  at  others  gently  gliding 
over  the  fmooth  furface,  form,  by  their  combinations,  a 
thoufand  momentary  varied  pi&ures,  that  animate  and 
embellifli  every  profpedt.  They  compare  a  clear  lake, 
in  a  calm  funny  day,  to  a  rich  piece  of  painting,  upon 

which  the  circumambient  obje&s  are  reprefented  in  the 

\ 

higheft  perfe&ion ;  and  fay,  it  is  like  an  aperture  in  the 
world,  through  which  you  fee  another  world,  another  * 
fun,  and  other  fkies. 

They  alfo  remark,  that  the  beauty  of  vegetable  nature 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  an  abundant  fupply  of 
water;  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  produces  variety 

and  contrail  in  the  fcenery,  enriches  the  verdure  of  the 

\  • 

lawns,  and  gives  health  and  vigor  to  the  plantations. 

Their 
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Their  lakes  are  made  as  large  as  the  ground  will  admit  5; 
fome  feveral  miles  in  circumference:  and  they  are  fo 
fhaped,  that  from  no  fingle  point  of  view  all  their  ter¬ 
minations  can  be  feen;  fo  that  the  fpe&ator  is  always 
kept  in  ignorance  of  their  extent.  They  interfperfe  in 
them  many  iflands ;  which  ferve  to  give  intricacy  to  the 
form,  to  conceal  the  bounds,  and  to  enrich  the  fcenery; 
Some  of  thefe  are  very  fmall,  fufficient  only  to  contain 
one  or  two  weeping  willows,  birch,  larch,  laburnum,  or 
lome  other  pendant  plants,  whofe  branches  hang  over  the 
water;  but  others  are  large,  highly  cultivated,*  and  en¬ 
riched  with  lawns,  fhrubberies,  thickets,,  and  buildings: 
or  they  are  rugged,  mountainous,  and  furrounded  with 
rocks  and  fhoals;  being  covered  with  fern,  high  grafs, 
and  fome  draggling  large  trees,  planted  in  the  vallies : 
amongft  which  are  often  feen  (talking  along  the  elephant, 
the  tin-hyung  or  man  bear,  the  rhinoceros,  the  dro¬ 
medary,  the  oftrich,  and  the  fin-fin  or  black  giant 
baboon.. 

There  are  other  iflands,  raifed  to  a  confiderable  height* 
by  a  fucceflion  of  terraces,  communicating  with  each  other 
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Tby -various  flights  of  magnificent  fteps.  At  the  angles  of 
all  thefe  terraces,  as  well  as  upon  the  fides  of  the  fteps, 
are  placed  many  brazen  tripods,  that  fmoke  with  incenfe; 
and  upon  the  uppermoft  platform  is  generally  eredled  a 

lofty  tower  for  aftronomical  obfervations ;  an  elegant 

✓  *  -*• 

temple,  filled  with  idols ;  the  Coloflal  ftatue  of  a  god ; 
or  fome  other  confiderable  work  :  ferviog,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  an  ornament  to  the  Garden,  and  as  an  objedt 
to  the  whole  country. 

They  alfo  introduce  in  their  lakes  large  artificial  rocks, 
built  of  a  particular  fine  coloured  ftone,  found  on  the 
fea-coafts  of  China,  and  defigned  with  much  tafte. 
Thefe  are  pierced  with  many  openings,  through  which 
you  difcover  diftant  profpedts:  they  have  in  them  caverns 
for  the  reception  of  tortoifes,  crocodiles,  enormous  water- 
ferpents,  and  other  monfters ;  with  cages  for  rare  aquatic 

V 

birds ;  and  grottos,  divided  into  many  fhining  apartments, 
adorned  with  marine  productions,  and  gems  of  various 
forts.  They  plant  upon  thefe  rocks  all  kinds  of  grafs, 
creepers  and  fhrubs,  which  thrive  in  fuch  fituations,  as 

mofs, 
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mofs,  ground-ivy,  fern,  done-crop,  common  houfe-leek, 
and  various  other  forts  of  the  fedum,  crane’s-bill,  dwarf 
box,  rock  rofes  and  broom;  with  fome  trees  rooted  into 
the  crevices :  and  they  place  on  their  fummits,  her¬ 
mitages  and  idol  temples,  to  which  you  afcend  by  many 
rugged,  winding  fteps,  cut  in  the  rock. 

But  far  the  mod  extraordinary,  as  well  as  the  mod 
pleafitig  of  their  aquatic  condrucfions,  are  the  Hoie-ta, 
or  fubmerged  habitations,  confiding  of  many  galleries, 
cabinets,  and  fpacious  halls,  built  entirely  under  water ; 
their  walls  are  decorated  with  beautiful  fliells,  corals, 
and  fea-plants  of  all  forts,  formed  into  many  fingular 
fhapes,  and  funk  into  various  irregular  recedes ;  in  which 
are  placed,  in  due  order,  Fung-fhang,  God  of  the  Winds; 
Bong-hoy,  Monarch  of  the  Sea  ;  Shu-kong,  King  of  the 
Waters;  with  all  the  inferiour  powers  of  the  deep.  The 
pavements  are  laid  in  compartments  of  jafper,  agat,  and 
madrepores  of  Hay-nang,  of  many  extraordinary  kinds : 
the  ceilings  are  entirely  of  glafs,  which  admits  the  light 
through  the  medium  of  the  water,  that  rifes  feveral  feet 

K  above 
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above  the  fummits  of  thefe  ftru&ures;  the  glafs  is  of 
various  bright  colours,  very  ftrong ;  and  the  different 
pieces,  artfully  joined,  to  refill  the  prefifure  of  the  fluid 
with  which  they  are  loaded.  The  ufe  of  thefe  habitations, 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Miao-ting,  before  deferibed  a 
they  are  reforted  to,  in  very  hot  weather,'  to  feaft  and  ta 

enjoy ;  and  it  is  Angularly  entertaining,  in  the  intervals 

* 

of  pleafure,  to  obferve,  through  the  cryftal  ceilings,  the 
agitation  of  the  waters,  the  paffage  of  veflels,  and  fports 
of  the  fowl  and  fifhes,  that  fwim  over  the  fpedator’s, 
heads. 

On  the  borders  of  their  lakes  are  feen  exteniive 
porticoes,  and  many  detached  buildings,  of  different 
forms  and  dimenfions,  accompanied  with  plantations,, 
fea-ports  with  fleets  of  veflels  lying  before  them,  forts 
with  flags  flying,  and  batteries  of  cannon  ;  alfo,  thicket3 
of  flowering  fhrubs,  meadows  covered  with  cattle,  com 
lands,  cotton  and  fugar  plantations,  orchards  of  various 
fruit-trees,  and  rice  grounds,  which  projed  into  the 
lakes;  leaving,  in  the  midft  of  them,  paffages  for  boats: 

and3 
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and,  in  fome  places,  the  borders  confifl  of  lofty  woods, 
with  creeks  or  rivers  for  the  admiflion  of  veflels,  whofe 
banks  are  covered  with  high  grafs,  reeds,  and  wild 
fpreading  trees,  forming  clofe  gloomy  arbours,  under 
which  the  veflels  pafs.  From  thefe  arbours  are  cut  many 
viftas  through  the  woods,  to  diftant  profpeds  of  towns, 
bridges,  temples,  and  various  other  objeds,  which  fuc- 
.  ceffively  flrike  the  eye,  and  fill  the  mind  with  expedition; 
when  fuddenly  a  farther  progrefs  is  rendered  impradicable, 
by  rocks,  ftrong  branches,  and  whole  trees  lying  crofs  the 
channel ;  between  which  the  river  is  feen  ftill  to  continue, 
with  many  iilands ;  whereon,  and  alfo  in  the  water, 
appear  the  remains  of  antient  ftrudures,  monumental 

inferiptions,  and  fragments  of  fculpture :  which  ferve  to 

* 

give  an  edge  to  curiofity,  and  to  render  the  difap** 
pointment  more  affeding. 

Sometimes  too,  inftead  of  being  intercepted  in  your 
paflage,  the  veflel,  together  with  the  whole  river,  are, 
by  the  impetuofity  and  particular  diredion  of  the  current, 
hurried  into  dark  caverns,  overhung  with  woods;  whence, 

K  2  after 


after  having  been  furioufly  impelled  for  feme  time,  you 
are  again  difcharged  into  day-light,  upon  lakes  encom- 
paffed  with  high  hanging  woods,  rich  profpe&s  oa 
mountains,  and  ftately  temples,  dedicated  to  Tien-ho* 
and  the  celeflial  fpirits* 

Upon  their  lakes,  the  Chinefe  frequently  exhibit  fea~ 
fights,  proceffions,  and  ftiip -races  j  alfo  fire-works  and 
illuminations :  in  the  two  laft  of  which  they  are  more 
fplendid,  and  more  expert  than  the  Europeans.  On 
Lome  occafions  too,  not  only  the  lakes  and  rivers,  but  all 
the  pavilions,  and  every  part  of  their  Gardens,  are  illu¬ 
minated  by  an  incredible  number  of  beautiful  lanterns,  of 
a  thoufand  different  fhapes,  intermixed  with  lampions, 
torches,  fire-pots,  and  fky-rockets ;  than  which  a  more 
magnificent  fight  cannot  be  feen.  Even  the  Girandola, 
and  illumination  of  St.  Peter's  of  the  Vatican,  though 
far  the  moft  fplendid  exhibitions  of  that  fort  in  Europe, 
are  trifles,  when  compared  to  thefe  of  China* 

At  the  feaft  of  Lanterns,  in  particular,  all  China  is 
illuminated,  during  three  days :  it  feems  as  if  the  whole 
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empire  were  on  fire;  every  perfon  lights  up  a  number 
of  painted  lanterns,  of  various  beautiful  forms;  fome- 
times  of  horn,  glafs,  or  mother  of  pearl,  but  moll  com¬ 
monly  framed  of  wood,  carved,  varnifhed  and  gilt,  upon 
which  is  {trained  thin  filk,  painted  with  flowers,  birds 
and  human  figures,  that  receive  an  uncommon  brilliancy 
from  the  number  of  lights  within :  fome  there  are  likewife 
made  like  our  magic  lanterns,  reprefenting,  by  coloured 
fhadows,  fhips  failing,  armies  marching,  horfes  galloping, 
and  birds  flying :  others  are  full  of  puppets,  reprefenting 
mountebanks,  buffoons,  boxers,  wreftlers  and  dancers, 
which  are  moved  by  imperceptible  threads,  the  actions 
being  accompanied  by  the  voice  of  the  operator,  modified 
in  different  manners;  all  fo  conformable  to  the  fize  and 
geftures  of  the  figures,  that  they  feem  really  to  fpeak. 

There  are  likewife  lanterns  made  in  the  form  of 
tigers,  dromedaries,  and  dragons  of  an  enormous  fize  ^ 
which  are  painted  in  tranfpareney,  and  filled  with  lights  r 
thefe  are  moved  about  the  ftreets  by  men  concealed  within 
them,  who  artfully  give  to  the  machine  every  motion  of 

the 
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the  animal  it  reprefents ;  others  there  are  feen  floating 
topon  the  lakes  and  rivers,  built  like  boats  and  veffels  of 
various  kinds,  or  fhaped  like  dolphins,  alligators  and 
porpufes,  that  fvvim  and  curvet  upon  the  water ;  others 
again  that  refemble  birds  fluttering  amongft  trees,  or 
perched  on  the  fummits  of  the  houfes,  on  all  parts  of 
therr  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  public  ftrudlures  of 
different  kinds :  in  fhort,  there  is  fcarcely  any  form  that 
can  be  imagined,  which  is  not  given  to  fome  of  thefe 
lanterns ;  all  executed  with  the  greatefi:  tafte  and  neat- 
nefs,  often  at  a  very  conflderable  expence  ;  fome  even  to 
the  amount  of  a  thou  hand  tael,  or  near  three  hundred  and 
.fifty  pounds. 


It  is  like  wife  upon  this  feftival  that  the  mofi  fplendid 
of  their  fire-works  are  exhibited:  it  would  be  tedious  to 
defcribe  them  particularly,  as  they  refemble,  in  many 
things,  our  European  ones;  but  what  is  related  on  that 
head,  by  one  of  the  miflionaries,  is  curious,  and  may 
here  be  infertcd,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Chinefe 
ikill,  in  works  of  this  fort. 


cc  I  was 
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u  I  was  extremely  furprized,”  fays  the  father,  u  at  a 
tc  fire-work  which  I  faw  at  Pe-king,  reprefenting  aft 
cc  arbor  of  vines :  it  burnt  for  a  very  confiderable  time,. 
c<  without  confuming;  the  grapes  were  red,  the  leaves 
ic  green,  and  the  colour  of  the  ftem  and  branches  varie- 
<c  gated,  in  imitation  of  nature ;  all  the  forms  were 
<c  reprefented,  with  the  utmoft  precifion,  in  fires  of 
<c  different  colours ;  the  whole  was  executed  with 
ct  amazing  art,  and  had  the  mo  ft  pleafing  effect: 
“  imaginable/5 

Their  rivers  are  feldom  ftraight,  but  winding,  and 
broken  into  many  irregular  points-:;  fometimes  they  are 
narrow,  noify  and  rapid ;  at  other  times  deep,  broad  and 
flow.  Their  banks  are  variegated,  in  imitation  of  nature  ^ 
being,  in  feme  places,  bare  and  gravelly ;  in  others* 
covered  with  woods  quite  to  the  water’s  edge;  now  flat 
and  adorned  with  flowers  and  fhrubs then  fteep,  rocky* 
and  forming  deep  winding  caverns,,  where  pigeons  of  the 
wood,  and  water-fowl  build  their  nefts;,  or  rifing  into* 
many  little  hills,,  covered  with  hanging  groves ;  between 

which: 
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which  are  vallies  and  glades  watered  by  rivulets,  and 
ddorned  with  pleafure-houfes,  cottages,  and  ruftic  tem¬ 
ples;  with  flocks  of  flreep  and  goats  feeding  about  them. 
The  terminations  of  rivers  the  Chinefe  Artifts  hide  either 
in  woods,  or  behind  hills  and  buildings;  or  they  turn 
them  under  bridges,  dired  them  into  caverns,  or  lofe 
them  amongft  rocks  and  fhoals. 

Both  in  their  lakes  and  rivers  are  feen  many  kinds  of 
xeeds,  and  other  aquatic  plants  and  flowers ;  ferving  for 
ornament,  as  well  as  for  covert  to  their  birds;  They 
ered  upon  them  mills  and  other  hydraulic  machines, 
wherever  the  fituation  will  permit.  They  introduce  a 
great  many  fplendid  veffels,  built  after  the  manner  of  all 

nations;  and  keep  in  them  all  kinds  of  curious  and  beau- 

* 

tiful  water- fowl,  colleded  from  different  countries. 

Nor  are  they  lefs  various  and  magnificent  in  their 
bridges  than  in  their  other  decorations.  Some  they  build 
of  wood,  and  compofe  them  of  rough  planks,  laid  in  a 
ruflic  manner  upon  large  roots  of  trees;  fome  are  made 

of 
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of  many  trunks  of  trees,  thrown  rudely  over  the  ftream; 
and  fenced  with  decayed  branches,  intertwined  with  the 
convulvulus,  and  climbers  of  different  forts :  fome  are 
compofed  of  vaft  arches  of  carpentry,  artfully  and 
neatly  framed  together.  They  have  alfo  bridges  of  ftone 
and  marble,  adorned  with  colonades,  triumphal  arches, 
towers,  loggias,  fifhing  pavilions,  flatues,  bas-reliefs, 
brazen  tripods,  and  porcelain  vafes.  Some  of  them  are 
upon  a  curve,  or  a  ferpentine  plan ;  others  branching 
out  into  various  directions :  others  ftraight,  and  fome  at 
the  conflux  of  rivers  or  canals,  are  made  triangular,  qua¬ 
drilateral  or  circular,  as  the  fltuation  requires ;  with  pa¬ 
vilions  at  their  angles,  and  bafons  of  water  in  their  centers, 
adorned  with  'Jets  d\au ,  and  fountains  of  many  forts. 

Of  thefe  bridges  fome  are  entire,  and  executed  with 
the  utmoft  neatnefs  and  tafte ;  others  feem  in  ruins; 
others  are  left  half  finifhed,  being  furrounded  with  fcaf- 
folds,  machines,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  building. 

It  is  natural  for  the  reader  to  imagine,  that  all  thefe 
bridges,  with  the  pavilions,  temples,  palaces,  and  other 

L 
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ftrudtures,  which  have  been  occartonally  defcribed  In  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  and  which  are  fo  abundantly  feat- 
tered  over  the  Chinefe  Gardens,  fhould  entirely  divert 
them  of  a  rural  character,,  and  give  them  rather  the 
appearance  of  fplendid  cities,  than  feenes  of  cultivated 
vegetation.  But  fuch  is  the  judgment  with  which  the 
Chinefe  Artifts  fituate  their  ftrudtures,  that  they  enrich 
and  beautify  particular  profpedts,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  general  afpedt  of  the  whole  compofition,  in  which 
Nature  almoft  always  appears  predominant;  for  though 
their  Gardens  are  full  of  buildings,  and  other  works  of 
art,  yet  are  there  many  points  from  which  none  of  them 
appear :  and  more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time  are  feldom 
difeovered  ;  fo  artfully  are  they  concealed  in  vallies, 
behind  rocks  and  mountains,  or  amongft  woods  and 

>  *  r  r  .  •  ►  \  r  •>.  r% 

thickets. 

r  *■  *  »»  f  0-  t  4  '  ■  .»  *■'  •  f  ’  •  *  ' 

.  j  .  I  .*  j  v  a 

'  There  are,  however,  for  variety’s  fake,  in  raoft  of  the 
Chinefe  Gardens,  particular  places,  confecrated  to  feenes  of 
an  extraneous  nature;  from  whence  all,  or  the  greateft  part 
of  the  buildings  are  colledled  into  one  view,  riling  above 

each 
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each  other  in  amphitheatrical  order,  fpreading  out  to  a 
confiderable  extent ;  and,  by  their  whimfical  combinations, 
exhibiting  the  moil  magnificent  confufion  imaginable. 
Their  artifts,  knowing  how  powerfully  contrail  agitates 
the  human  mind,  lofe  no  opportunity  of  praCtifing  fudden 
tranfitions,  or  of  difplaying  ftrong  oppofitions,  as  well 
in  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  enter  into  their  com- 

pofition,  as  in  their  modifications.  Thus  they  conduCt 

\ 

you  from  limited  profpeCts  toextenfive  views;  from  places 
of  horror  to  fcenes  of  delight ;  from  lakes  and  rivers  to 
woods  and  lawns ;  and  from  the  fimpleft  arrangements 
of  nature,  to  the  mod  complicated  productions  of  art. 
To  dull  and  gloomy  colours,  they  oppofe  fuch  as  are 
brilliant;  and  to  light,  they  oppofe  darknefs:  rendering, 
by  thefe  means,  their  productions  not  only  diftinCt  in  the 
parts,  but  alfo  uncommonly  ftriking  in  their  total  effeCt. 

The  cafcades  of  the  Chinefe,  which  are  always  intro¬ 
duced,  where  the  ground  admits,  and  where  the  fupply 
of  water  is  fufficient,  are  fometimes  regular,  like  thofe  of 
Marli,  Frefcati  and  Tivoli;  but  more  frequently  they  are 

L  2  rude3 
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tilde,  like  the  falls  of  Trolhetta  and  the  Nile.  In  one 
place,  a  whole  river  is  precipitated  from  the  fummit  of 
the  mountain,  into  the  val lies  beneath  ;  where  it  foams 
and  whirls  amongft  the  rocks,  till  it  falls  down  other 
precipices,  and  buries  itfelf  in  the  gloom  of  impenetrable 
forefts :  in  another  place,  the  waters  burfl:  out  with 
violence  from  many  parts,  fpouting  a  great  number  of 
cafcades,  in  different  directions ;  which,  through  various 
impediments,  at  laft  unite,  and  form  one  vaft  expanfe 
of  water.  Sometimes  the  view  of  the  cafcade  is  in 
a  great  meafure  intercepted  by  the  branches  which 
hang  over  it  ;  or  its  paffage  is  obftruCted  by  trees, 
and  heaps  of  enormous  ftones,  that  feem  to  have  been 
brought  down  by  the  fury  of  the  torrent :  and  frequently 
rough  wooden  bridges  are  thrown  from  one  rock  to 
another,  over  the  (leepeft  parts  of  the  cataradt ;  narrow 
winding  paths  are  carried  along  the  edges  ol  the  pre¬ 
cipices  ;  and  mills  and  huts  are  fufpended  over  the 
wTaters ;  the  feeming  dangerous  lituation  of  which,  adds 
to  the  horror  of  the  fcene. 


They 
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They  have  likewife  cafcades,  contrived  to  fall  from 
precipices,  in  large  regular  fheets,  fmooth  as  glafs,  and 
forming  arches,  that  leave  a  confiderable  fpace  between 
the  rocks  and  the  water.  This  is  laid  out  in  fine  pebble 
walks,  adorned  with  grafs  plots,  and  borders  of  flowers 
of  every  fort,  that  thrive  in  moift  fituations ;  and  in  the 
upright  of  the  rocks  are  hollowed  grottos,  with  many  ' 
little  neat  recedes,  placed  at  different  heights,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other  by  fteps  or  paffages  cut  in* 
% 

the  folid  ftone,  from  whence  the  cafcades,  when  illumined  * 

by  the  fun,  appear  like  a  multitude  of  rainbows,  glittering 

-■* 

with  a  thoufand  colours ;  and  the  adjacent  trees,  buildings 
or  other  objeds,  feen  through  the  brilliant  medium,  have- 
a  very  uncommon,  pi&urefque  effect. 

4 

As  the  Chinefe  are  fo  very  fond  of  water,  their  Gar¬ 
deners  endeavour  to  obtain  it  by  art,  wherever  it  is  denied 
by  Nature.  For  this  purpofe,  they  have  many  ingenious  > 
inventions  to  colledt ;  and  many  machines,  of  Ample 
conftru&ion,  which  raife  it  to  almoft  any  level :  at  a  trifling 
expence.  They  ufe  the  fame  method  for  overflowing 

valiies, , 
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rallies,  that  is  pra&ifed  in  Europe;  by  forming  heads  of 

/  • 

earth  or  mafonry  at  their  extremities:  where  the  foil  is 
too  porous  to  hold  water,  they  clay  the  bottom,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  we  do  to  make  it  tight :  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  ftagnant  waters, 
they  always  contrive  a  confiderable  difcharge  to  procure 
motion,  even  where  the  iupply  is  fcanty ;  which  is  done 
by  conveying  the  difcharged  water  back,  through  fub- 
terraneous  drains,  into  refervoirs ;  whence  it  is  again  raifed 
into  the  lake  or  river.  They  always  give  a  confiderable 
depth  to  their  waters,  at  leaft  five  or  fix  feet,  to  prevent 
the  rifing  of  fcum,  and  the  floating  of  wreeds  upon 
the  furface ;  and  they  are  always  provided  with  fwans, 
or  fuch  other  birds  as  feed  on  weeds,  to  keep  them 
under. 

In  overflowing  their  grounds,  and  alfo  in  draining 

* 

them,  they  take  all  poflible  care  not  to  kill  many  of 

► 

%  * 

their  old  trees,  either  by  over  moiftening  their  roots,  or 

draining  them  too  much ;  faying,  that  the  lofs  of  a  fine 
old  plant  is  irreparable ;  that  it  impairs  the  beauty  of  the 

adjacent 
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adjacent  plantations ;  and  often  likewife  deftroys  the  effedf 
of  the  fcenery,  from  many  diftant  points  of  view :  and 
in  fhaping  their  grounds,  they  are,  for  the  fame  reafon3 
equally  cautious  with  regard  to  the  old  plantations  ; 
carefully  obferving  never  to  bury  the  ftems,  nor  to  expofe 
the  roots  of  any  trees  which  they  mean  to  preferve. 

In  their  plantations,  the  Chinefe  Artifts  do  not,  as  is 
the  practice  of  fome  European  Gardeners,  plant  indif- 
criminately  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way ;  nor  do 
they  ignorantly  imagine,  that  the  whole  perfedtion  of 
plantations  conflfis  in  the  variety  of  the  trees  and  fhrubs 
of  which  they  are  compofed  :  on  the  contrary,  their 

practice  is  guided  by  many  rules,  founded  on  reafon 

» 

and  long  obfervation,  from  which  they  feldom  or  ever 
deviate. 

\ 

"  i  .  \ 

“  Many  trees,  fhrubs  and  flowers,”  fayeth  Li-Tfong, 
a  Chinefe  author  of  great  antiquity,  cc  thrive  beft  in  low 
<c  moift  fltuations ;  many  on  hills  and  mountains :  fome 
“  require  a  rich  foil ;  but  others  will  grow  on  clay,  in 

<c  fand3 
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ci  fand,  or  even  upon  rocks;  and  in  the  water:  to  fome 
<£  a  funny  expofition  is  neceffary;  but  for  others,  the 
“  fhade  is  preferable.  There  are  plants  which  thrive 
<c  beft  in  expofed  fituations ;  but,  in  general,  fhelter  is 
“  requifite.  The  fkilful  Gardener,  to  whom  ftudy  and 
<c  experience  have  taught  thefe  qualities,  carefully  attends 
“  to  them  in  his  operations;  knowing  that  thereon 
cc  depend  the  health  and  growth  of  his  plants ;  and 
“  confequently  the  beauty  of  his  plantations.” 

In  China,  as  in  Europe,  the  ufual  times  of  planting 
are  the  autumn  and  the  fpring  ;  fome  things  anfwering 
beft  when  planted  in  the  firft,  and  fome  in  the  laft  of 
thefe  feafons.  Their  Gardeners  avoid  planting,  whenever 
the  grounds  are  fo  moift  as  to  endanger  the  rotting  of 
the  roots ;  or  when  the  frofts  are  fo  near  as  to  pinch  the 
plants,  before  they  have  recovered  the  fihock  of  tranf- 
plantation ;  or  when  the  earth  and  air  are  too  dry  to 
afford  nurture  to  them ;  or  when  the  weather  is  fo 
tempeftuous  as  to  fhake  or  overturn  them,  whilft  loofe 
and  unrooted  in  the  ground* 

They 
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They  obferve,  that  the  perfection  of  trees  for  Orna¬ 
mental  Gardening,  confifts  in  their  ftze ;  in  the  beauty  , 
and  variety  of  their  forms,  the  colour  and  fmoothnefs  of 
their  bark,  the  quantity,  fhape,  and  rich  verdure  of  their 
foliage ;  with  its  early  appearance  in  the  fpring,  and  long 
duration  in  the  autumn;  likewife  in  the  quicknefs  of  their 
growth,  and  their  hardinefs  to  endure  the  extremities 
of  heat,  cold,  drought  or  moifture;  in  their  making  no 
litter,  during  the  fpring  or  fummer,  by  the  fall  of  the 
bloffom;  and  in  the  ftrength  of  their  branches,  to  refifb, 
unhurt,  the  violence  of  tempefts. 

They  fay,  that  the  perfection  of  fhrubs  confifts  not 
only  in  moft  of 'the  above  mentioned  particulars,  but 
alfo  in  the  beauty,  durability,  or  long  fuccefllon  of  their 
bloffom ;  and  in  their  fair  appearance  before  the  bloom, 
and  after  it  is  gone. 

*  *  -  %  .  . 

. 

(C  We  are  fenfible,’5  fay  they,  u  that  no  plant  is 

*c  pofteffed  of  all  good  qualities ;  but  choofe  fuch  as  have 
% 

€C  the  feweft  faults;  and  avoid  all  the  exoticks,  that  vege- 
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“  tate  with  difficulty  in  our  climate  ;  for  though  they 
<c  may  be  rare,  they  cannot  be  beautiful,  being  always 
<c  in  a  fickly  ftate:  have,  if  you  pleafe,  hot-houfes  and 
u  cool-houfes,  for  plants  of  every  region,  to  fatisfy  the 
cc  curiofity  of  botanifts ;  but  they  are  mere  infirmaries : 
<c  the  plants  which  they  contain,  are  valetudinarians, 
cc  diverted  of  beauty  and  vigour  ;  which  only  exirt  by  the. 
iC  power  of  medicine,  and  by  dint  of  good  nurfing,” 

-  Amongft  their  favourite  trees,  is  the  weeping  willow, 
which  they  cultivate  with  great  care,  and  plant  near  all 
their  lakes,  rivers,  fountains,  and  wherever  elfe  it  can 
be  introduced  with  propriety:  dwarf  kinds  of  it  are 
raifed  in  pots,  for  the  apartments ;  and  their  poets 
have  often  celebrated  its  beauties  in  verfe.  There  is 
both  a  French  and  Englifli  tranflation  extant  of  one  of 
thefe  poems ;  which,  with  the  original,  is  here  inferted* 
for  the  infpedtion  of  the  curious  *. 


*  Lon  li  hhoang  y  te  ku  fhi  Neune  fie  pe  theon  ine  ion  ki 

Jao  ine  fiou  Iha  iao  thao  hhoa  Hhoamoechouang  hiaakhivon  fzeu 

I  tiene  fhine  hhene  iou  hiene  hhoa  Ju  ho  pou  tai  tehune  tfane  fzeu 
Ki  toane  giou  hhoene  pou  foane  ki  Je  ie  chi  chi  tzeu  then  (hi. 
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The  exceflive  variety  of  which  fome  European  Gar¬ 
deners  are  fo  fond  in  their  plantations,  the  Chinefe  artifts 
blame;  obferving,  that  a  great  diverfity  of  colours,  foliage, 
and  direction  of  branches,  muft  create  confufion,  and 

deftroy  all  the  maffes  upon  which  effed:  and  grandeur 

% 

depend:  they  obferve  too,  that  it  is  unnatural;  for,  as 
in  Nature  moft  plants  fow  their  own  feeds,  whole  forefts 
are  generally  compofed  of  the  fame  fort  of  trees.  They 
admit,  however,  of  a  moderate  variety;  but  are  by 


u  A  peine  la  faifon  du  printems  eft  venue,  que  le  faule  couvre  d’une  robe 
“  verte  la  couleur  jaune  de  fon  bois.  Sa  beaute  fait  honte  au  pecher,  qui  de 
“  depit  arrache  les  fleurs  qui  le  parent,  et  les  repand  fur  la  terre  ;  1’  eclat  des 
“  plus  vives  couleurs  ne  pcutfe  comparer  aux  graces  fimples  et  touchantes  de 
cet  arbre.  11  previent  le  printems,  et  fans  avoir  befoin  du  vers-a-foye,  il 
“  revet  fes  feuilles  et  les  branches  d’un  duvet  veloute  que  cet  infedte  n’a 
point  file.13 

* 

Scarce  dawns  the  genial  year :  its  yellow  fprays 

The  fprightly  willow  cloaths  in  robes  of  green : 

♦ 

Blufhing  with  fhame  the  gaudy  peach  is  feen ; 

She  flieds  her  blaifoms  and  with  fpleen  decays. 

Soft  harbinger  of  fpring!  what  glowing  rays. 

What  colours  with  thy  modeft  charms  may  vie  ? 

No  filk-worm  decks  thy  fhade;  nor  could  fupply 

The  velvet  down  thy  ihiningleaf  difplays. 

M  2  .  no 
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no  means  promifcuous  in  the  choice  of  their  plants  r 

attending,  with  great  care,  to  the  colour,  form,  and 

foliage  of  each ;  and  only  mixing  together  luch  as  har- 

* 

monize  and  affemble  agreeably. 

They  obferve,  that  fome  trees  are  only  proper  for  thick- 

\ 

cts;  others,  only  fit  to  be  employed  fingly  ;  and  others, 
equally  adapted  to  both  thefe  fituations.  The  mountain- 
cedar,  the  fpruce  and  filver  firs,  and  all  others  whofe 
branches  have  a  horizontal  direction,  they  hold  im¬ 
proper  for  thickets :  becaufe  they  indent  into  each 
»• 

other  ;  and  likewife  cut  difagreeably  upon  the  plants 

which  back  them.  They  never  mix  thefe  horizontal: 

•  / 

branched  trees  with  the  ^yprefs,  the  oriental  arbor  vitas, 
the  bambu,  or  other  upright  ones ;  nor  with  the  larix, 
the  weeping  willow,  the  birch,  the  laburnum,  or  any 

of  a  pendant  nature ;  obferving,  that  the  in  ter  feet  ion  of 

\ 

their  branches  forms  a  very  unpidurefque  kind  of  net¬ 
work  :  neither  do  they  employ  together  the  catalpha  and 
the  acacia,  the  yew  and  the  willow,  the  plane  and  the 
T  fumach,  nor  any  of  fuch  heterogeneous  forts  \  but  on 

the 


the  contrary,  they  aflemble  in  their  large  woods,  the' 
oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  tulip,  the  fycamore5> 
maple  and  plane,  the  Indian  chefnut,  the  tong-fhu  *  and 
the  weftern  walnut,  the  arbeal,  the  lime,  and  all  whofe 
luxuriant  foliages  hide  the  direction  of  their  branches;, 
and  growing  in  globular  maffes,  aflemble  well  together; 
forming,  by  the  harmonious  combination  of  their  tints3J 
one  grand  group  of  rich  verdure, 

'  »  •  *  *  •  •  ^  •  f  -  - 

f  .  *  -  *  t  *^j^,*»ii** 

In  their  fmaller  plantations,  they  employ  trees  of  & 
fmaller  growth,  but  of  the  fame  concordant  forts 
bordering  them  with  Perfian  lilacks,  gelder-rofes, 

feringas,  coronillas  or  fennas  of  various  forts,  flowering 

\  • 

ralberries,  yellow  jeflamine,  hypericum  or  St.  John’s 
wort,  the  fpirasa  frutex,  altheas,  rofes,  and  other  flow- 

,  .  *  -V 

■  .  f  •  »  *  •  r 

ering  fixrubs  peculiar  to  China;  fuch  as  the  moli-wha3. 
the  quey-wha,  the  lan-whn,  and  the  wen-quang-fhu ; 
intermixed  with  flowers,  and  with  the  tallow-tree  and 
padus  of  various  fpecies,  the  tfe~tang  or  rofe-tree3> 

*  Tongrihu,  a  kind  ofwallnut  peculiar  to  China,  from  which  a  fine  oil  is 

<gxtra&ed9 

■*  *'  \ 

•  -  ..  elders 
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elder,  mountain  afli,  acacia,  double  bloffomed  thorn, 
and  many  other  forts  of  flowering  trees :  and  wherever 
the  ground  is  bare,  they  cover  it  with  white,  blue, 
purple  and  variegated  periwinkle,  the  convulvulus  minor, 
dwarf  flocks,  violets,  primrofes,  and  different  kinds  of 
creeping  flowers;  and  with  flrawberries,  tutfen  and  ivy, 
which  climbs  up  and  covers  the  ftems  of  the  trees. 

In  their  fhrubberies  they  follow,  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  fame  rules;  obferving  farther,  to  plant  in  fome  of 
them,  all  fuch  Airnbs  asflourifli  at  one  time;  and  in  fome, 
fuch  as  fucceed  each  other :  of  which  different  methods 
the  firft  is  much  the  moft  brilliant ;  but  its  duration  is 
fhort ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  fhrubbery  is  generally 
fhabby,  as  foon  as  the  bloom  is  off :  they  therefore  feldom  ' 
ufe  it,  but  for  fcenes  that  are  to  be  enjoyed  at  certain 
periods  ;  preferring  the  laft,  on  other  occaflons,  as  being 
of  long  duration,  and  lefs  unpleafing  after  the  flowers  are 
gone. 

The  Chinefe  Gardeners  do  not  flatter  their  flowers 
iadiflriminately  about  their  borders,  as  is  ufual  in  fome 
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parts  of  Europe,  but  difpofe  them  with  great  circum- 
fpedion  *,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  paint 
their  way  very  artfully  along  the  fkirts  of  the  plantations: 
or  other  places,  where  flowers  are  to  be  introduced.* 
They  rejedt  all  that  are  or  a  draggling  growth,  of  harflv 
colours,  and  poor  foliage;  chooflng  only  fuch  as  are  of 
fome  duration,  grow  either  large,  or  in  clufters,  are  of 
beautiful  forms,  well  leaved,  and  of  tints  that  harmonize 
with  the  greens  that  furround  them.  They  avoid  all 
fudden  transitions,  botjh  with  regard  to  dimenflon  and 
colour  ;  riling  gradually  from  the  fmallefl:  flowers  to 
holli-oaks,  pceonies,  fun-flowers,  carnation-poppies,  and 
others  of  the  boldeft  growth  ;  and  varying  their  tints, 
by  eafy  gradations,  from  white,  ftraw-colour,  purple 
and  incarnate,  to  the  deepeft  blues,  and  moft  brilliant 
crimfons  and  Scarlets.  They  frequently  blend  Several 
roots  together,  whofe  leaves  and  flowers  unite,  and  > 
compofe  one  rich  harmonious  mafs ;  fuch  as  the  white 
and  purple  candituff,  larkfpurs,  and  mallows  of 
various  colours,  double  poppies,  loopins,  primrofes,  pinks 
and  carnations;  with  many  more  of  which  the  forms 

and  ■ 
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and  colours  accord  with  each  other :  and  the  fame 

/ 

method  they  ufe  with  flowering  fhrubs;  blending  white, 
red,  and  variegated  rofes  together;  purple  and  white 

i 

lilacks ;  yellow  and  white  jeflamine  ;  altheas  of  various 
forts;  and  as  many  others,  as  they  can  with  any  pro¬ 
priety  unite. — By  thefe  mixtures  they  encreafe  con- 
fiderably  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  compofltions. 

«  /  •  t  • 

,  ^  .  *>•  A  |  «  *■  .  ,  •.  •  *  »  i 

In  their  large  plantations,  the  flowers  generally  grow 
in  the  natural  ground:  but  in  flower-gardens,  and 
all  other  parts  that  are  highly  kept,  they  are  in  pots, 
buried  in  the  ground;  which,  as  faff  as  the  bloom  goes 
off,  are  removed,  and  others  are  brought  to  fupply  their 
places;  fo  that  there  is  a  con  flan  t  fuccefiion,  for  almofl: 
every  month  in  the  year ;  and  the  flowers  are  never  feen, 
but  in  the  height  of  their  beauty* 

v 

Amongft  the  moft  interefting  parts  of  the  Chinefe 
plantations,  are  their  open  groves ;  for  as  the  women 
fpend  much  of  their  time  there,  care  is  taken  to  fltuate 
.them  as  pleafantly  as  poflible,  and  to  adorn  them  with 
all  kinds  of  natural  beauties. 
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The  ground  on  which  they  are  planted,  is  commonly 
uneven,  yet  not  rugged  :  either  on  a  plain,  raifed  into 
many  gentle  fwellings ;  on  the  eafy  declivity  of  a  mountain, 
commanding  rich  profpedts ;  or  in  vales,  furrounded  with 
woods,  and  watered  with  fprings  and  rivulets.  Thofe 
which  are  in  an  open  expofure,  are  generally  bor¬ 
dered  with  flowery  meadows,  extenfive  corn-fields,  or 
large  lakes ;  the  Chinefe  Artifts  obferving,  that  the 
brilliancy  and  gaiety  of  thefe  obje&s,  form  a  pleafing 
contrail  with  the  gloom  of  the  grove :  and  when  they 
are  confined  in  thickets,  or  clofe  woods,  the  plan¬ 
tations  are  fo  contrived  that,  from  every  approach, 
fome  part  of  the  grove  is  hid;  which  opening  gradually 
to  the  eye  of  the  paffenger,  fatisfies  his  curiofity  by 
degrees. 

'Some  of  thefe  groves  are  compofed  of  evergreens, 
chiefly  of  pyramidal  forms,  thinly  planted  over  the 
furface,  with  flowering  fhrubs  fcattered  amongft  them  : 
others  confift  of  lofty  fpreading  trees,  whofe  foliage  affords 
a  fhady  retreat  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  plants 

N 


are 
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are  never  crowded  together  ;  fufficient  room  being  left 
between  them  for  fitting  or  walking  upon  the  grafs^ 
which,  by  reafon  of  its  fhady  fituation,  retains  a  conftant 
verdure;  and,  in  the  fpring,  is  adorned  with  a  great 
variety  of  early  flowers,  fuch  as  violets,  crocus’s,  poli- 
anthus’s  and  primrofes ;  hyacinths,  cowflips,  fnow-drops, 
daffodils  and  dailies.  Some  trees  of  the  grove  are  fuffered 
to  branch  out  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  ftem  upwards  \ 
others,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  have  their  ftems  bare ;  but 

far  the  greater  number  are  furrounded  with  rofe-treesp 

✓ 

fvveet-briar,  honey-fuckles,  fcarlet  beans,  nafturtiums, 
everlafting  and  fweet-fcented  peas’,  double-bloffomed 
briar,  and  other  odoriferous  fhrubs,  which  beautify  the 

barren  parts  of  the  plant,  and  perfume  the  air. 

•  « 

Sometimes  too  their  open  groves  are  compofed  of 
lemon,  orange,  citron,  pompelmofe,  and  myrtle-trees; 
which,  as  the  climate  varies,  either  grow  in  the  earth, 
or  in  buried  tubs  and  pots,  that  are  removed  to  green- 
houfes  during  the  winter.  They  alfo  have  groves  of  all 
forts  of  fine  formed  fruit-trees ;  which,  when  they  bloffom, 


or 
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or  when  their  fruit  is  ripe,  are  exceedingly  beautiful:  and 
to  add  to  the  luxuriance  of  thefe  fcenes,  the  Chinefe 
Artifts  plant  vines  of  different  coloured  grapes  near  many 
of  the  trees,  which  climb  up  their  ftems,  and  afterwards 
hang  in  feftoons  from  one  tree  to  another. 


'/'V' 


'W* 


-  % 

In  all  their  open  groves  are  kept  young  broods  of 

pheafants,  partridges,  pea-fowls,  turkies,  and  all  kinds 
of  handfome  domeftic  birds,  who  flock  thither,  at  certain 
times  of  the  day,  to  be  fed  :  they  alfo  retain  in  them,  by 
the  fame  method,  fquirrels,  pe-che-li  cats,  fmall  monkies, 
cockatoos,  parrots,  hog  deer,  fpotted  capritos,  lambs, 
Guinea  pigs,  and  many  other  little  beautiful  birds  and 
animals. 


The  trees  which  the  Chinefe  Gardeners  ufe  in  their 
open  groves,  and  alfo  for  detached  trees,  or  groupes  of 
two,  three,  or  four  together,  are  the  mountain-cedar,  the 
fpruce,  filver,and  balm  of  Gilead  firs,  thelarix,  the  fmooth 
ftemmed  pine,  the  arbor  vitae,  and  cyprefs ;  the  weeping 

willow,  the  u-kyew-mu  *,  the  birch,  the  afla,  the  maple, 

*  '  <  . 

*  The  tallow* tree,  which  fomewhat  refembles  the  birch. 


i 
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the  weftern  walnut,  arbeal,  tulip,  acacia,  oak,  elm,  antf 
all  others  that  grow  in  picturefque  forms:,  and  whenever 
they  loofe  their  natural  (hape,  either  by  too  quick  vege¬ 
tation,  or  other  accidents,  they  endeavour  to  reduce  them 
to  an  agreeable  form,  by  lopping  off  their  exuberances; 
or  by  forcing  them  into  other  directions.  The  Indian,, 
or  horfe-chefnut,  the  lime,  and  fome  others  of  a  fliff, 
formal  growth,  they  never  life  detached ;  but  find  them, 
on  account  of  their  rich  verdure,  their  bloffom,  and 
abundant  foliage,  very  fit  for  thickets,  woods  and 
avenues. 

They  have  particular  plants  for  the  dreffed  gay  parts  cf 
the  Garden ;  others  in  their  wilds  and  feenes  of  horror 
and  others  appropriated  to  monuments  and  ruins;  or  ta* 
accompany  buildings  of  various  forts ;  according  as  their 
properties  fit  them  for  thefe  different  purpofes. 

In  planting,  they  are  nicely  attentive  to  the  natural 
fize  of  their  plants;  placing  fuch  as  are  of  humble 
growth  in  the  front ;  and  thefe  that  are  higher,  gradually 


inwatds ; 


(  i  or  ) 

inwards:*  that  all  may  be  expofed  to  view  at  the  fame’ 

time.  They  appropriate  certain-  plants  to  low  moifl: 

* 

fituations ;  and  others  to  thofe  that  are  dry  and  lofty 
flri&ly  attending  therein  to  Nature:  for  though  a  willow,- 
fay  they,  may  grow  upon  a  mountain,  or  an  oak  in  a 
bog,  yet  are  not  thefe  by  any  means  natural  fituations 
for  either.- 

*  .  '  V  • 

* 

When  the  patron  is  rich,  they  confider  nothing  but 
perfection  in  their  plantations:  but  when  he  is  poor,* 
they  have  alfo  an  eye  to  oeconomy ;  introducing  fuch 
plants,  trees  and  buildings,  into  their  defign,  as  are  not' 
only  beautiful,  but  ufeful.  Inftead  of  lawns,  they  have 
meadows  and  fields,  covered  with  fheep  and  other  cattle; 
or  lands  planted  with  rice  and  cotton,  or  fowed  with- 
corn,  turneps,'4 beans,  peafe,  hemp,  and  other  things 
that  produce  flowers,  or  variegated  pieces  of  colouring. 
The  groves  are  compofed  of  all  ufeful  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  fuch  as  apple,  pear,  cherry,  mulberry,  plumb,  apri¬ 
cot,  pomegranate,  fig,  olive,  and  filbert,  with  the  tfe-tfe,  ■ 
li-chi,  long-yew,  tfin-lan,  and  many  others,  peculiar  to  ■ 

China.  - 
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China.  The  woods  are  full  of  the  tong-fhu*,  the  wha-* 
tfyau  f ,  the  tfi~fhu  $  and  pela-fhu  §,  with  the  tye-li-mu  ||;- 
the  nang-mu**,  the  tfe-tangff,  and  other  common 
timber-trees,  ufeful  for  fuel  or  building;  which  alfo< 
produce  chefnuts,  walnuts,  acorns,  and  many  profitable; 
fruits  or  feeds:  both  the  woods  and  groves  abound  with- 
game  of  all  forts. 

The  fhrubberies  confift  of  fong-lo,  vu-i,  and  mau- 
cha  Xt  >  dwarf  mulberry,  cotton,  rofe,  rafberry,  bramble, 
currant,  lavender,  vine  and  goolberry  bullies  ;  with 
barberry,  elder,  peach,  nectarine  and  almond  trees.  All 
the  walks  are  narrow,  and  carried  under  the  drip  of  the 
trees,  or  fkirts  of  the  plantation,  that  they  may  occupy 
no  ufeful  ground  :  and  of  the  buildings,  part  are  barns 
for  grain  or  hay  ;  part  (tables  for  horfes  and  oxen  ;  fome 
are  dairies,  with  their  cow-houfes  and  calf-pens ;  fome 
cottages  for  the  hufbandmen,  with  fheds  for  implements 

*  A  fpecies  of  the  walnut-tree,  f  The  pepper- tree.  J  The  varnifh-tres. 
§  The  wax-tree.  []  Iron  wood.  **  TheChinefe  cedar,  faid  never  to  decay, 
ff  The  rofe- tree.  J  J  Different  fpecies  of  the  tea  Ihrub, 


of 
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of  hufbandry ;  others  again  are  dove-houfes ;  menageries 
for  breeding  poultry;  or  ftoves  and  green-houfes,  for 
railing  early  rare  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers :  all 
judicioufly  placed,  and  defigned  with  tafte,  though  in 
ruftic  ftyle. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  ftored  with  fifli  and 
water-fowl ;  all  the  veflels  are  contrived  for  fifhing,- 
hunting,  and  other  fports  that  are  profitable  as  well  as 

entertaining  ;  and  in  their  borders  they  plant,  inftead  of 

%  / 

flowers,  fweet  herbs,  celery,  carrots,  potatoes,  ftrawberries, 
fcarletbeans,nafturtiums,  endive,  cucumbers,  melons,  pine¬ 
apples,  or  other  handfome  fruits  and  vegetables ;  while  all 

the  lefs  fightly  productions  for  the  kitchen,  are  carefully 

•  "  '  *  \ 

hid  behind  efpaliers  of  fruit-trees.  And  thus,  they  fay, 
every  farmer  may  have  a  Garden  without  expence;  and, 
that  if  all  land-holders  were  men  of  tafte,  the  world 
might  be  formed  into  one  continued  Garden,  without: 
difficulty. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  what  I  have  hitherto  collected 
relative  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Chinefe.  My  endeavour*. 


✓ 
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*  X 

in  the  prefent  Publication,  has  been  to  give  the  general 
outline  of  their  ftyle  of  Gardening,  without  entering  into 
trifling  particulars,  and  without  enumerating  many  little 
rules  of  which  their  Artifts  occaflonally  avail  themfelves ; 
being  perfuaded  that,  to  men  of  genius,  fuch  minute 
difcriminations  are  always  unneceffary,  and  often  pre¬ 
judicial,  as  they  burden  the  memory,  and  clog  the 
imagination  with  fuperfluous  reftriCtions. 

The  difpofitions  and  different  artifices  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages,  are  thofe  which  are  chiefly  pra&ifed  in 

*  *  ♦  —  ~  r 

China,  and  fuch  as  bell:  characterize  their  ftyle  of  Garden¬ 
ing.  But  the  Artifts  of  that  country  are  fo  inventive,  and 
fo  various  in  their  combinations,  that  no  two  of  their 
compofitions  are  ever  alike :  they  never  copy  nor  imitate 
each  other;  they  do  not  even  repeat  their  own  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  faying,  that  what  has  once  been  feen,  operates 
feebly  at  a  fecond  infpeCtion ;  and  that  whatever  bears 
even  a  diftant  refemblance  to  a  known  objeCt,  feldom 
excites  a  new  idea.  The  reader  is  therefore  not  to 
imagine  that  what  has  been  related  is  all  that  exifts ;  on 

the 
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the  contrary,  a  confiderable  number  of  other  examples 
might  have  been  produced:  but  thofe  that  have  been 
offered,  will  probably  be  fufficient ;  more  efpecially  as 
moft  of  them  are  like  certain  compofitions  in  mufick, 
which,  though  fimple  in  themfelves,  fuggeft^  to  a 
fertile  imagination,  an  endlefs  fucceffion  of  complicated 

J  M  f 

variations, 

■  *  *  ■  r  *  *  - 

To  the  generality  of  Europeans,  many  of  the  foregoing 
defcriptions  may  feem  improbable;  and  the  execution  of 
what  has  been  defcribed,  in  fome  meafure  impracticable : 
but  thofe  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Eaft,  know 
that  nothing  is  too  great  for  Eaftern  magnificence  to 
attempt ;  and  there  can  be  few  impoffibilities,  where 
treafures  are  inexhauftible,  where  power  is  unlimited, 
and  where  munificence  has  no  bounds. 

* 

European  artifts  muft  not  always  hope  to  rival  Oriental 
grandeur:  they  will  feldom  find  iflands  for  oftriches,  or 
forefts  for  elephants,  where  property  is  much  divided, 
where  power  is  confined,  and  wealth  rare:  men  of  genius 

O  may 
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may  often  conceive  more  than  it  is  practicable  to  execute; 
yet  let  them  always  boldly  look  up  to  the  fun,  and  copy 
as  much  of  its  luftre  as  they  can:  circumftances  will 
frequently  obftruCt  them  in  their  courfe,  and  they  may 
be  prevented  from  foaring  high ;  but  their  attention 
fhould  conftantly  be  fixed  on  great  objects,  and  their 
productions  always  demonftrate,  that  they  knew  the  road 
to  perfection,  had  they  been  enabled  to  proceed  on  the 
journey. 

Where  twining  Terpentine  walks,  digging  holes  and 
crooked  ditches  for  earth  to  raife  mole-hills,  fcattering 
fhrubs,  and  ringing  never-ceafing  changes  on  lawns, 
groves  and  thickets,  is  called  Gardening;  artifts  will  have 
few  opportunities  of  difplaying  their  talents ;  it  matters 
little  there  who  are  the  Gardeners ;  a  cabbage  planter 
may  rival  a  Claude,  and  a  clown  outwine  a  Poufiin  : 
the  meaneft  may  do  the  little  there  is  to  be  done,  and 
the  beft  could  reach  no  farther.  But  wherever  a  better 
ftyle  is  adopted,  and  Gardens  are  to  be  natural,  without 
refemblance  to  vulgar  Nature,  new  without  affectation, 

and 
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and  extraordinary  without  extravagance ;  where  the 
fpeCtator  is  to  be  amufed,  where  his  attention  is  con- 
ftantly  to  be  kept  up,  his  curiofity  excited,  and  his 
mind  agitated  by  a  great  variety  of  oppofite  paffions, 
there  parts  will  be  neceffary  ;  and  Gardeners  muft  be 
men  of  genius,  of  experience  and  judgement;  quick  in 
perception,  rich  in  expedients,  fertile  in  imagination, 
and  thoroughly  verfed  in  all  the  affections  of  the  humaa 

V. 

mind. 
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EXPLANATORY  DISCOURSE,  ' 

B  Y 

TAN  CHET-QUA, 

/  OF 

Quang-Chew-fu,  Gent.  FRSS,  MRAAPj 

ALSO, 

MIAAF,  TRA,  CGHMW  and  ATT.Q. 


WHEREIN 

4 

The  Principles  laid  down  in  the  Foregoing 
Dissertation,  are  illuftrated  and 
applied  to  Practice. 
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P  R  E  F  A  C 


E. 


EvERY  new  fyftem  naturally  meets  with  oppofition; 
when  the  monfter  Novelty  appears,  all  parties,  alarmed 
at  the  danger,  unite  to  raife  a  clamour :  each  cavils  at 
what  it  doth  not  like,  or  doth  not  comprehend,  till  the 
whole  project  is  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  projector  ftands 
plumed  of  every  feather;  not  only  robbed  of  the  praife 
due  to  his  labour  and  good  intentions,  but,  like  a 
common  enemy,  branded  with  fcorn  and  abufe.  In  the 
firft  hurry  of  criticifm,  every  deviation  is  accounted  an 
error ;  every  Angularity  an  extravagance;  every  difficulty 
a  vifionary’s  dream :  warm  with  refentment,  biafled  by 
interefts  and  prejudices,  the  angry  champions  of  the 
old,  rarely  fhow  mercy  to  the  new ;  which  is  almoft 
always  invidioufly  confidered,  and  too  often  unjuftly 
condemned. 


Senfible 


1 1  2 


PREFACE. 


Senfible  of  thefe  difficulties,  the  Author  of  the  fore¬ 
going  Differtation,  written  in  direct  oppofition  to  the 

ftream  of  faffiion,  harboured  no  fanguine  hopes  of  fame 
nr  V"  A  f,.r  f 

from  his  Publication:  far  from  expecting  at  the  firfl:, 

either  applaufe  or  encouragement,  he  even  judged 

artifice  neceflary  to  fcreen  him  from  refentment;  and 

cloathed  truth  in  the  garb  of  fidtion,  to  fecure  it  a 

patient  hearing. 

T  . •  .  . ry-  ,-:r  %  -  ' . 
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The  fuccefs  of  his  little  work,  however,  in  one  fenfe, 
far  exceeded  expedlation  :  at  its  firfl:  appearance  here,  it 
found  not  only  a  patient,  but  a  very  indulgent  reception; 
and  it  has  fince  been  equally  fortunate  in  France,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  where  Monfieur  Delarochette’e 
elegant  tranflation  has  made  it  known. 

r  *  *  /'  %  f  '  '  . f  I  '  • 

Yet  flattering  as  this  extenfive  fuffrage  may  feem,  it 
is  in  reality  rather  mortifying  to  the  Author  ;  who  finds, 
from  the  nature  of  the  encomiums  bellowed  upon  his 
Performance,  that  it  has  been  more  generally  liked  than 
underftood ;  and  that,  whilfl:  a  few  have  honoured  it 

with 
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preface; 


213 

with  a  deliberate  reading,  and  feparated  the  fubftance 
from  the  vehicle  in  which  it  was  contained,  far  the 
greater  number  have  miftaken  the  ma/k  for  the  reality^, 
and  confldered  it  limply  as  a  pleafing  tale ;  as  the  mere- 
recital  of  a  traveller’s  obfervation  ;  or,  as  the  luxuriant 
effuflons  of  a  fertile  imagination,  a  fplendid  pidlure  of 
vifionary  excellence,,. 

Whether  thefe  mifapprehenfions  arofe  from  want  of 
perfpicuity  in  the  writer,  or  want  of  attention  in  the 
readers,  admits  of  no  difpute ;  the  former  was  mofb 
probably  the  cafe.  The  Author  therefore,  who  whiles' 
to  be  perfectly  underffood,  and  is  more  ambitious  of 

m 

being  ufeful  than  entertaining,  humbly  begs  leave  to 
offer,  at  the  end  of  this  fecond  edition,  fuch  re  a  foils  and 
explanations  as  feem  neceffary,  either  to  remove  doubts,, 
or  clear  obfcurities ;  he  flatters  himfelf  they  will  be  found 
fufficient,  and  ferve  to  place  the  work  in  its  true,  its  mot 
advantageous  light. 

Of  thefe  illuflrations  he  faw  the  necefflty  fome  time.* 
ago,  and  framed  them  into  a  Difcourfe  fuppofed  to  be 
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pronounced  by  Chet-qua,  then  in  England;  judging  it, 
at  that  time,  a  fort  of  propriety  to  put  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Chinefe,  what  farther  information  was  wanted  relative 
to  his  country. 

But  as  there  is  now  no  longer  any  neceffity  for  difguife, 
both  the  Diflertation  and  Explanatory  Difcourfe  ought 
-certainly  to  appear  in  their  natural  drefs.  To  new-model 
them,  however,  would  require  more  time  than  the  Au¬ 
thor  can  poffibly  fpare ;  he  therefore  has  republifhed  the 
Differtation,  in  its  original  form,  and  the  Difcourfe  as  it 
was  originally  written ;  hoping  the  indulgent  reader  will 
pardon  thefe  defects,  and  gather  the  fruit,  if  there  be 
any  to  gather,  without  minding  the  trees  on  which  it 
grows*  _  . 


INTRO- 


I  ntrodu  dtion , 


All  the  world  knew  Chet-qua,  and  how  he  was  bom* 
at  Quang-chew-fu,  in  the  fourth  moon  of  the  year 
twenty-eight;  alfo  how  he  was  bred  a  face-maker,  and 
had  three  wives,  two  of  whom  he  careffed  very  much  i 
the  third  but  feldom,  for  fhe  was  a  virago,  and  had  large 
feet.  He  drefled  well,  often  in  thick  fattin;  wore  nine 
whifkers  and  four  long  nails,  with  fllk  boots,  callico* 
breeches,  and  every  other  ornament  that  Mandarins  are 

-  'w.  '  * 

wont  to  wear ;  equalling  therein  the  prime  macarones,, 
and  feavoir  vivres,  not  only  of  Quang-chew,  but  even- 
of  Kyang-ning,  or  Shun-tien-fu.  Of.  his  fize;  he  was* 


Quang-chew-fu — Canton.  For  Jhe  was  a  virago,  and  bad  large  feet — Both 
which  are  accounted  great  defefts  in  China.  Nine  whifkers ,  &c. — All  beaus  wear 
whifkers  in  China ;  and  all  gentlemen  long  nails,  to  fhew  that  they  are  idle. 
Kyang-ning ,  or  Nang-king — Capital  of  Kyang-nang.  Sbun-tien  fu — Peking. 

P  2  '  a  well  • 
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a  well-fpoken  portly  man,  for  a  Chinefe;  a  pretty  general 
fcholar;  and,  for  a  heathen,  a  very  compleat  gentleman. 
He  compofed  a  tieh-tfe,  or  billet-doux,  at  pleafure; 

|  _  .  v  ,  >  K  t 

recited  verfes,  either  in  Mantchou  or  Chinese,  and  fung 
love-fongs  in  many  languages.  He  likewife  danced  a 
fandango,  after  the  neweft  tafte  of  Macao,  played 
divinely  upon  the  bag-pipe,  and  made  excellent  remarks; 
which,  when  he  lodged  at  Mr.  Marr’s,  in  the  Strand,  he 
would  repeat  to  his  friends  over  a  pipe,  as  often  as  they 
pleafed  ;  for  he  was  fond  of  fmoaking,  provided  the 
tobacco  was  good ;  and,  upon  thefe  occafions,  was 
always  vaftly  pleafant,  and  very  communicative. 

Amongft  his  favourite  topics  were  painting,  mufic, 
architedure  and  gardening;  to  the  laft  of  which  he 
fcemed  moft  affeded,  often  differing  thereon  till  he  was 
tired,  and  the  audience  faft  afleep ;  for  the  tone  of  his 
voice  was  like  opium  to  the  hearers ;  his  method  was 
diffufe,  and  the  fubjed,  though  a  good  one,  not  generally 
in  t  ere  fling* 
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One  day  he  launched  out  into  a  long  defcription  of 
the  Eaftern  Gardens,  efpecially  thofe  of  his  own  country, 
to  which  he  was  exceedingly  partial ;  and,  in  the  con-* 
clufion,  compared  them  to  a  fplendid  feaft,  at  which 
there  were  pleafures  for  every  fenfe,  and  food  for  every 
fancy ;  whilft  our  Gardens,  he  faid,  were  like  Spartan 
broth,  which  was  difguftful  to  all  but  Spartan  palates ; 
or  like  the  partial  niggardly  treats  of  the  fable,  adapted 
only  to  organs  of  a  peculiar  conftrudHon :  he  advanced 
many  other  odd  pofitions,  fpoke  very  freely,  as  well  of 
our  Gardeners,  as  Gardens,  and  ended  recommending 
the  Chinefe  tafte,  in  preference  to  all  others. 

s  *, 

We  were  diverted  with  the  difcourfe,  from  its  Angularity, 
and  the  variety  of  new  ideas  in  which  it  abounded  ;  yet 
as  it  ran  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  general  opinion  and 
ufage  of  England,  and  recommended  a  fyftem  which 
appeared  to  us  rather  vifionary  than  pra&dcable,  we  ani¬ 
madverted  upon  all  its  parts  with  the  utmoft  freedom  ; 
neither  fparing  tiie  fpeech  nor  fpeaker  in  any  particular. 


The 


The  feverity  of  our  criticifm  at  firfl:  difconcerted  poor 
Chet-qua,  who  remained  filent,  and  in  apparent  confufion^ 
but,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  he  reafiumed  his  ufual  good 
humour,  his  countenance  cleared  up,  he  arofe,  bowed  to 
the  company,  and  ftroking  his  nine  whifkers,  began  the 
following  difcourfe. 

DISCOURSE,  &c. 

:  • 

Fan  lou  ty  tchan  yue ,  Ou  yun  king  tai  pan 

Ko  ou ,  pou  ko  chouL  Fou  fou  teou  lo  ty 

I  F,  in  the  hurry  and  warmth  of  fpeaking,  Chet-qua  has 
ufed  expreflions  that  feemed  difrefpedlful,  or  inadvertently 
flarted  notions  that  appeared  extravagant,  as  you,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  are  pleafed  to  affert,  it  is  more  than  he  intended  $ 


7“ 'an  lou  ty  tchan  yue ,  &c. — The  motto  which  Chet-qua  has  made  choice  of* 
is  part  of  a  poem  written  by  Kien-long,  reigning  emperor  of  China,  in  praife 
of  drinking  tea  :  and  publiflied,  by  his  imperial  edifr,  bearing  date  the 
twelfth  day,  of  the  ninth  moon,  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign;  in  thirty-two 
different  typesa  or  characters  \  under  the  infpeCtion  of  Yun-lou,  and  Houng* 

yen> 
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Ills  foie  aim  at  this  meeting,  has  been  to  point  out  a  flyle 
of  Gardening  preferable  to  your’s ;  and  to  (hew  how 
much  more  may  be  done  in  that  Art,  than  has  hitherto 
been  thought  on,  by  your  or  any  other  European  nation  : 

to 


yen,  princes,  by  the  title  of  Tfin-ouang;  Fouheng,  grandee,  by  the  title  of 

'S 

Taypao;  Count,  by  the  title  of  Valiant ;  and  firft  prefident  of  aim  oft  all  the 
great  tribunals  of  the  empire  :  whofe  deputies  were  Akdoun  and  Tfing-pou, 
.grandees,  by  the  title  of  Tay-tfee  Chaopao  ;  and  thefe  were  again  affifted  by 
Ifan,  Fouki,  Elguingue,  Tetchi,  Mingte,  Tfoungmin,  Tchangyu,  Tounmin, 
and  about  a  dozen  other  mandarines  of  rank  and  reputation  ;  fo  that  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  work  is  perfeiftly  correct.  Here  follows  the  exa6t  copy 
of  it,  with  an  Englilh  tranflation,  for  the  entertainment  and  inftruftion  of  the 
curious  in  poetry.  There  is  a  French  tranflation  of  the  fame  work,  by  Father 
Amiot,  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1770,  from  which  the  prefent  Publication  is 
in  a  great  meafure  taken*,  the  Editor  having  found  it  eafier  to  tranflate 
From  the  French  copy,  than  from  the  Chinefe  original. 


Mei-hoa  che  pou  yao  Yue  ngueou  po  fien  jou, 
Fo-cheou  hiang  tfie  kie,  Tan  lou  ty  tchan  yue, 
Soung-che  ouei  fang  ny  *,  Ou  yun  king  tai  pan 
San  pin  tchou  tfing  kuei  Ko  ou,  pou  ko  choue. 
Pong  y  tche  kio  tang,  Fou  fou  teou  lo  ty 
Outchetchengkoang  hiue  Flo  ho  yun  kiang  tche 
Houo  heou  pien  yu  hie,  Ou-tfuen  y  ko  tfan 
Ting  yen  y  cheng  rnie.  Lin-fou  chang  che  pie. 


LsnkuTchao-tchcou  ngan 
Po  fiao  Yu-tchouan  kiu 
Han  fiao  ting  fing  leou 
Kou  yue  kan  hiuen  tfue, 
Joan  pao  tchen  ki  yu 
Tfiao  king  fing  ou  kie, 
Kien-long  ping-yn 
Siao,  tchun  yu  ty. 


TRANSLATION. 
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to  enumerate  impoffibilities,  or  amufe  an  audience  witfc 
golden  dreams  and  glittering  fliadows,  would  anfwer  no 
ufeful  purpofes;  and  could,  therefore,  neither  be  the 
bufinefs  nor  intention  of  Chet-qua,  who  fpeaks  not  for 

the 

% 

TRANSLATI9  N. 

The  colours  of  the  Mei-hoa  are  never  brilliant,  yet  is  the  flower  always 
pleafing :  in  fragrance  or  neatnefs  the  fo-cheou  has  no  equal :  the  fruit  of  the 
pine  is  aromatick,  its  odour  inviting.  In  gratifying  at  once  the  fight,  the 
fmell  and  the  tafte,  nothing  exceeds  thefe  three  things :  and  if,  at  txhe  fame 
time,  you  put,  upon  a  gentle  fire,  an  old  pot,  with  three  legs,  grown  black 

and  battered  with  length  of  fervice,.  after  having  firft  filled  it  with  the  limpid. 

\ 

water  of  melted  fnow  •,  and  if,  when  the  water  is  heated  to  a  degree  that  will 
boil  a  fifh,  or  jedden  a  lobfter,  you  pour  it  diredtly  into  a  cup  made  of  the 
earth  of  yue,  upon  the  tender  leaves  of  fuperfine  tea ;  and  if  you  let  it  reft 
there,  till  the  vapours  which  rifes  at  firft  in  great  abundance,  forming  thick 
clouds,  difiipate  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  appear  merely  as  a  flight  mift  upon- 
the  lurface  j  and  if  then  you  gently  fip  this  delicious  beverage,  it  is  labouring 
effectually  to  remove  the  five  caufes  of  difcontent  which  ufually  difturb  our 
quiet :  you  may  feel,  you  may  tafte,  but  it  is  impofiible  ta  defcribe  the  fweet 
tranquillity  which  a  liquor,  thus  prepared,  procures. 

✓  ‘  r 1  HU 

X 

Retired,  for  fome  fpace  of  time,  from  the  tumults  of  bufinefs,.  I  fit  alone 
in  my  tent,  at  liberty  to  enjoy  myfelf  unmolefted :  in  one  hand  holding  a 
fo-cheou,  which  I  bring  nearer  to  my  nofe,  or  put  it  farther  off,  at  pleafure  ; 
in  the  other  hand  holding  my  difh  of  tea,  upon  which  fome  pretty  curling 
vapours  (till  appear:  I  tafie,  by  intervals  the  liquor;  by  intervals,  I  confider 

the 
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the  pleafure  of  fpeaking,  nor  with  a  defire  of  tickling 
the  ear,  hut  with  the  hope  of  being  ferviceable ;  he 
laments  his  want  of  perfpicuity,  to  which  alone  your 


the  mei-hoa — I  give  a  fillip  to  my  imagination,  and  my  thoughts  are  naturally 
turned  towards  the  fages  of  antiquity. — I  figure  to  myfelf  the  famous  Ou-tfuen, 
whofe  only  nourifhment  was  the  fruit  of  the  pine ;  he  enjoyed  himfelf  in  quiet, 
amidft  this  rigid  frugality  !  I  envy,  and  with  to  imitate  him. — I  put  a  few  of 
the  kernels  into  my  mouth ;  I  find  them  delicious. 

Sometimes,  methinks,  I  fee  the  virtuous  Lin-fou,  bending  into  form,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  branches  of  the  mei-hoa-  chou.  It  was  thus,  fay  I  to  myfelf, 
that  he  relieved  his  mind,  after  the  fatigues  of  profound  meditation,  on  the 
mofl  interefting  fubjefls.  Then  I  take  a  look  at  my  fhrub,  and  it  feems  as  if  I 
were  afTifting  Lin-fou,  in  bending  its  branches  into  a  new  form. — I  fkip  from 
Lin-fou  to  Tchao-tcheon,  or  to  Yu-tchouan  •,  and  fee  the  firft  in  the  middle  of 
a  vaft  many  tea-cups,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  tea,  of  which  he  fometimes  taftes 
one,  fometimes  another j  thus  varying  inceffantly  his  potation:  while  the 
fecond  drinks,  with  the  profoundeft  indifference,  the  bed  tea,  and  fcarcely 
diftinguifhes  it  from  the  vileft  fluff.— My  tafle  is  not  their’s  j  why  fhould  I 
attempt  to  imitate  them  ?  ■ 

\ 

But  I  hear  the  found  of  the  evening  bell ;  the  frefhnefs  of  the  night  is 
augmented  •,  already  the  rays  of  the  moon  flrike  through  the  windows  of  my 
tent,  and  with  their  luflre  brighten  the  few  moveables  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
I  find  myfelf  neither  uneafy  nor  fatigued  ;  my  flomach  is  empty,  and  I  may, 

without  fear,  go  to  reft. - It  is  thus  that,  with  my  poor  abilities,  I  have 

made  thefe  verfes,  in  the  little  fpring  of  the  tenth  moon  of  the  year  Ping-yn, 
of  my  reign  Kien-long. 

mifap- 


■v. 
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mifapprehenfions  muft  be  imputed;  and  begs  leave  to 
trefpafs  on  your  patience  a  few  moments  longer,  to 
explain  himfelf  more  clearly,  and  endeavour  to  remove 
your  prejudices  againft  him* 

He  is  forry  to  have  been  under  a  neceffity  of  cenfuring, 
even  in  a  diftant  manner,  what  feemed  to  him  imperfedb 
amongft  you  ;  but  whoever  would  be  inftrumental  in  the 
advancement  of  fcience,  muft  declare  his  mind  freely, 
and  fometimes  enforce  his  precepts  by  examples  that 
exift:  his  obfervations  have  been  as  general  as  the  fubje&e 
would  permit ;  for  it  is  never  his  inclination  to  give 
offence;  yet  where  truth  is  to  be  inveftigated,  the  truth 
muft  neceflarily  be  told  ;  elfe  little  or  no  progrefs  cam 

4 

ever  be  made :  where  men  play  the  fycophants,  and. 
tacitly  fuffer,  or  meanly  applaud,  what  they  do  not 
approve ;  no  amendment  can  ever  be  expe&ed. 

It  is  true,  that  diftentions  in  opinion,  however  well 
meant,  will  often  bear  an  invidious  afpecft,  and  always 
muft  offend  fome  interefted  individuals ;  yet,  to  the 

community, 
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community,  they  are  generally  advantageous,  and  fhould 
always  be  favourably  received,  as  they  give  birth  to  new 
difcoveries,  and  ultimately  point  out  the  higheft  per¬ 
fection  :  had  no  man  ever  ventured  to  diffent  from  his 
neighbour,  our  age  would  be  as  dark  as  were  thofe  of 
Fo-hii,  Shing  tong,  or  Whoang-tii ;  and  I  am  firmly 
perfuaded,  that  your  Englifh  Gardening  would  now  have 
been  much  more  perfect,  had  any  one  ever  dared  to  dif- 
pute  its  excellence:  but  to  diffent,  is  an  unthankful 
bufinefs ;  a  dangerous  talk,  that  few  have  fpirits  to 
undertake,  particularly  where  party-rage  is  violent,  as  it 
now  and  then  feems  to  be  amongft  you. — But  I  come  to 
the  point. 

In  China,  our  large  Gardens  are  obtained  at  an  almoft 
incredible  expence,  and  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniencys :  amongft  you,  whofe  policy,  whofe  manners 
are  totally  different  from  ours,  they  might  often  be  had 
at  a  moderate  charge,  and  without  much  trouble ;  for 

t 

Fo-hii,  Shing-tong,  or  Whoang-tii — Some  of  the  firft  emperors  of  China; 
■who  invented  the  eight  qua’s,  together  with  the  kay-tfe,  and  created  colaus.' 

0.2  formidable 
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formidable  as  they  may  at  firfl:  appear,  it  is  certain  that 
mod  of  their  fcenery  is  eafily  executed,  when  proper 
opportunities  occur,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  England ;  where  your  illuftrious 
families  have  large  domains ;  where  agriculture  k  neater 
and  more  various  than  in  other  countries;  and  where 
the  face  of  nature  is  in  general  more  luxuriant ;  as  well 
as  better  contrafted,. 

It  is  natural  enough  for  a  ftranger  to  be  dazzled  with 
the  fplendor  of  our  Oriental  plantations  3  upon  a  curfory 
infpection,  to  conclude  them  too  vaft,  too  magnificent^ 
too  expenfive  for  European  imitation;  and  that,  in  your 
part  of  the  world,  the  greatefl:  princes  fhould  not  be 
indulged  with  fuch  articles  of  luxury,  calculated,  as  they 
feem,  to  exhauft  their  treafures,  wafte  their  lands,  rob 
and  opprefs  their  fubjedis :  but  a  more  attentive  examination 
will  probably  give  birth  to  more  favourable  opinions,  and 
ferve  to  prove,  that  not  only  your  princes,  but  even  your 
private  gentlemen,  may  emulate  us  in  this  particular  very 
fafely ;  and  that  our  ftyle  of  Gardening  may  be  adopted 

among# 
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amongft  you,  even  in  its  whole  extent,  without  being 
attended  with  any  of  the  inconveniences  juft  now 
recited. 

Ft  is  not  the  fence  that  conftitutes  the  Garden  5 
Cobham,  Stourton,  Blenheim,  would  ftill  be  what 
they  are,  though  the  pales  or  walls  by  which  they  are 
enclofed  were  taken  away :  neither  is  privacy  neceffary 
to  the  eflence  of  a  Garden ;  for  Richmond  and  Kew  are 
furely  the  fame,  when  open  to  all  the  world,  as  when 
they  are  only  accefiible  to  the  Royal  Family  ;  nor  is 
ufeful  or  profitable  culture  incompatible  with  the  idea*, 
either  of  our  Chinefe,  or  your  Englifh  Gardening. 

Any  tra<ft  of  land,  therefore*  whole  charadleriftick 
expreffions  have  been  ftrengthened  by  art,  ancLin  which 
the  fpontaneous  arrangements  of  nature  have  been  cor* 
redled,  improved  and  adorned  by  the  hand  of  taftes, 
ought  to  be  confiaered  as  a  Garden,  though  only  fenced 
with  common  hedges,  and  although  the  roads  or  paths 
palling  through  it  be  publick,  and  the  grounds  of  which 
it  is  compofed  cultivated  to  the  utmoft  advantage. 
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There  remains  then  no  obftacle  to  your  rivalling  the 
Chinefe,  either  in  the  grandeur  or  extent  of  their  Gardens : 

■in  which,  you  feem  to  fix,  the  infuperable  difficulties  of 

✓ 

the  imitation  ;  lince  you  have  parks,  forefls,  manors  and 
royalties,  fome  even  in  private  hands,  more  extenfive  than 
is  neceflary;  and  lince  thefe  may  be  fo  improved,  and 
converted  into  gardens  upon  the  plan  now  mentioned, 
without  wade  of  land,  without  invafion  of  property, 
without  annoyance  or  feclulion  of  the  public,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  lefs  damage  or  exrpence  to  the  owner,  than 
are  ufually  incurred  in  the  article  of  your  common  Gar¬ 
dening;  as  no  chargeable  keeping  or  fencing  would  be 
neceffary,  no  grounds  unprofitabiy  employed,  no  con- 
fiderable  affiftance  from  art  wanted:  for  the  features  of 
real  nature,  being  in  themfeives  generally  more  perfect, 
as  well  as  greater  than  the  fineft  imitations,  require  very 
few  helps ;  feldom  any  that  are  expenlive. 

Every  artift,  therefore,  who  has  the  fortune  to  meet 
with  patrons  of  large  poffeflions,  and  liberal  fentiments, 
may  give  full  fcope  to  his  imagination,  and  boldly  apply 

whatever 
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whatever  he  has  feen,  heard,  or  his  own  fancy  may  have 
fuggefted,  that  is  great,  extraordinary,  or  furprifing :  in-- 
ftead  of  confining  his  views  to  a  few  acres,  to  form  a 
trifling  compofition,  fcarcely  fuperior  to  the  defert  at  a 
feftival ;  and  which,  infignificant  as  it  would  be,  none 
but  the  healthful  and  vigorous  could  ever  fee;  he  may 
convert  a  whole  province  into  a  Garden  ;  where  the 
fpe&ator,  inftead  of  toiling  on  foot,  as  ufual,  to  fee  a 
few  nothings,  and  performing  more  revolutions  than  a 
horfe  in  a  mill,  may  wander  over  a  whole  country  at  his 
cafe,  in  (hips  or  in  barges,  in  carriages  or  on  horfe-back, 
feafting  the  fight  with  fcenes  of'the  boldeft  dimenfions,., 
and  contemplating  the  luxuriant  varied  productions  o£i 
Nature,-  improved  and  nobly  enriched  by  Art,. 

.  *  ,  .  t  ■  -»/,  •  i/j.  'r  n  '•  .  t  •  ruiiO  V3  ~trOO 

l\J  lul  *«•*  V 

And  permit  me  to  fay,  that  Gardens  of  this  fort,, 
would  not  only  be  more  magnificent,  but  alfo  much 
more  beautiful  and  perfeCl  in  every  refpeCl,  than  any 
even  amongft  the  beft  of  your  artificial  performances. 
In  the  great  ftyle  of  Gardening,  neatnefs  is  not  only/ 
fuperfluous,  but  deftru&ive  of  the  principal  intent :  the 
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common  roads,  bridleways  and  paths,  of  a  country, 
however  wild,  are  always  preferable  to  the  Ai£F,  formal, 
made  walks  of  a  Garden;  they  are,  in  themfelves, 
grander,  more  natural,  and  may,  with  a  very  little 
afiiftance;  a  few  accompanyments,  be  made  as  com¬ 
modious,  as  rich,  as  varied,  and  as  pleafant. 

Fields  covered  with  corn,  turneps,  beans,  potatoes, 
hemp,  or  productions  of  a  fimilar  nature;  meadows, 
paflure  lands,  hop  grounds,  orchards,  and  other  parts 
of  Engliih  culture ;  interwoven  with  common  hedges,  or 
blended  with  accidental  plantations,  require  little,  if 
any  afiiftance  from  Art,  to  be  more  picturefque  than 
lawns  the  moil  curioufly  dotted  with  clumps;  and  villages, 
country  churches,  farm-houfes  or  cottages,  when  placed 
with  judgement,  and  defigned  with  tafle,  enrich  and 

adorn  a  landfcape  as  well  as  more  expenlive  firudtures. 

/  ^  .  /  ■ 

The  rivers  of  Nature  flow  in  forms  that  Art  can  never 
equal :  their  natural  modifications,  particularly  in 
mountainous  places,  are  fufliciently  numerous;  a  little 

management 
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management  heightens  or  diminifhes  all  their  expreflions, 
varies  their  appearances,  and  adapts  them  to  fcenes  of 
any  character  :  their  banks  are  foon  adorned,  even  in  the 
richeft  manner  ;  for  rofes,  a  thonfand  other  flirubs,  and 
mo  ft  perennial  flowers,  will  grow  as  eaflly,  and  with  as 
little  culture,  as  primrofes  and  briars  do.  A  few  ot 
thefe,  a  little  planting  properly  employed,  and  blended 
with  rural  buildings,  bridges,  ruins,  monumental  urns, 
and  other  trifling  decorations,  fpread  over  the  whole 
an  appearance  that  equals,  even  furpafles  the  mod 
elaborate  cultivation. 

In  every  large  tra £t  of  land,  there  generally  are  fome 
places  abundantly  fupplied  with  water,  which  often  flows 
through  uncouth  marfhy  bottoms  of  little  ufe  or  value  to 
the  owner:  by  railing  heads  at  their  extremities,  thefe 
are  eaflly  overflowed ;  and  lakes  of  very  conflderable 
dimenfions  may  thus  be  obtained,  often  without  much 
trouble,  always  with  great  advantages,  as  well  in  point 
of  profit  as  of  pleafure ;  and  wherever  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  dig,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  depth  to  the  water,  the 

R  earth 
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earth  may  be  raifed  into  iflands  of  various  fhapes,  which 
ferve  to  complicate  the  forms*  to  enrich  and  beautify 
the  fcenery. 

Though  woods,  from  various  caufes,  are  now  more 
rare  than  heretofore  amongft  you,  yet  are  there,  in  moft 
parts,  fome  ftill  remaining  ;  their  natural  beauties  are 
many,  and  little  more  is  left  for  art  to  do  in  them,  than 
to  form  roads,  to  thin  or  thicken  them  occahonally ; 
where  it  may  be  wanting,,  to  interfperfe,  amongft  the 
plantations,  a  few  proper  fhrubs  and  flowers  ;  to  open; 
recefles,  and  to  decorate  them  with  obje&s ;  this  done*, 
they  will  be  infinitely  fuperior,  in  every  refped:,  to  any 
of  the  gaudy  trifling  confufed  plantations  with  which  all 
your  Englifh-made  Gardens  are  fo  crouded. 

England  abounds  with  commons  and  wilds,  dreary,, 

barren,  and  ferving  only  to  give  an  uncultivated  ap— 

* 

pearance  to  the  country,  particularly  near  the  metropolis:: 
to  beautify  thefe  vafl:  tradls  of  land,  is  next  to  an  im^ 
poflibility ;  but  they  may  eafily  be  framed  into  fcenes  of 

terror* 
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terror,  converted  into  noble  pictures  of  the  fublimeft  caft, 
and,  by  an  artful  contrail,  ferve  to  enforce  the  effe&  of 
gayer  and  more  luxuriant  profpe&s. 

On  fome  of  them  are  feen  gibbets,  with  wretches 
hanging  in  terrorem  upon  them ;  on  others,  forges, 
collieries,  mines,  coal  tracts,  brick,  or  lime  kilns,  glafs-* 
works,  and  different  objects  of  the  horrid  kind :  what 
little  vegetation  they  have,  is  difmal ;  the  animals  that 
feed  upon  it,  are  half-familhed  to  the  artift’s  hands ; 
and  the  cottagers,  with  the  huts  in  which  they  dwell, 
want  no  additional  touches,  to  indicate  their  mifery  :  a 
few  uncouth  ftraggling  trees,  fome  ruins,  caverns,  rocks, 
torrents,  abandoned  villages,  in  part  confumed  by  fire, 
folitary  hermitages,  and  other  fimilar  obje&s,  artfully 
introduced  and  blended  with  gloomy  plantations,  would 
compleat  the  afpedl  of  defolation,  and  ferve  to  fill  the 
mind,  where  there  was  no  poffibility  of  gratifying  the 
fenfes. 

»  '  •  * 

In  profecuting  a  plan  of  this  extenfive  nature,  many 
other  opportunities  would  prefent  themfelves  to  the  able 
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artift,  of  dignifying  nature,  and  of  heightening  his  com- 
portions  with  all  the  force  of  novelty  and  grandeur; 
ftone  quarries,  chalk  pits,  mines,  might  as  eafily  be 
framed  into  vaft  amphitheatres,  ruftic  arcades  and; 
peryftiles,  extenfive  fubterraneous  habitations,  grottos,, 
vaulted  roads,  and  paflages,  as  into  other  flxapes;  hills* 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  transformed  into 
ftupendous  rocks,  by  partial  incruftations  of  ftone, 
judicioufly  mixed  with  turf,  fern,  wild  ffirubs  and  foreff 
trees;  gravel  pits,  or  other  flmilar  excavations,  might  be 
converted  into  the  moft  romantic  fcenery  imaginable,  by 
the  addition  of  fome  planting,  intermixed  with  ruins,, 
fragments  of  fculpture,  infcriptions,  or  any  other  little 
embeliiffiments ;  and,  in  ffiort,.  there  would  be  no 
deviation,  however  trifling,  from  the  ufual  march  of 
nature,  but  what  would  fuggeft,  to  a  fruitful  imagination, 
fome  extraordinary  arrangement,  fomething  to  difguife 
her  vulgarity,  to  rouie  the  attention  of  the  fpedator,  and 
to  excite  in  his  mind  a  fucceffion  of  ftrong  and  oppoflte 
knfations# 


ft 
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It  is  thus  that  far  the  nobleft  part  of  our  Chinefe 
Gardens,  and  thofe  which  at  firft  fight  appear  moft  ini- 
practicable,  may  be  obtained  even  amongft  the  common 
difpofitions  of  Englifti  nature ;  and  the  great  might  thus 
have  pleafure-grounds,  extenfive  and  extraordinary  as 
thofe  of  the  Eaft,  without  any  very  confiderable  expence : 
men  of  lefs  note  would  naturally  imitate  their  fuperiors, 
by  embellishing  their  pofleftions  in  the  fame  manner; 
and  inftead  of  fpending  large  fums  to  fence  and  to  lard  a 
little  field  with  twigs,  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  Garden, 
they  would  beautify  their  whole  eftate ;  which,  by  a 
proper  attention  to  the  (economical  precepts  of  our  Ghi- 
nefe  Gardeners,  might  be  done  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
encreafe  its  value,,  as  well  as  improve  its  appearance,. 

By  thefe  means  this  whole  kingdom  might  foon  become 
one  magnificent  vaft  Garden*,  bounded  only  by  the  feay 
the  many  noble  feata  and  villas  with  which-  it  aboundsy 
would  give  uncommon  confequence  to  the  fcenery ; ,  and 
it  might  ftill  be  rendered  more  fplendid,  if, t  inftead  of 
disfiguring  your  churches  with  monuments*,  our  Chinefe- 
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manner  of  erecting  maufoleums  by  the  fides  of  the  roads 
was  introduced  amongft  you  ;  and  if  all  your  public 
bridges  were  adorned  with  triumphal  arches,  roftral 
pillars,  bas-reliefs,  flatues.,  and  other  indications  of 
victory,  and  glorious  atchievements  in  war:  an  empire 
transformed  into  a  fplendid  Garden,  with  the  imperial 
manfion  towering  on  an  eminence  in  the  center,  and  the 
palaces  of  the  nobles  fcattered  like  pleafure-pavilions 
amongft  the  plantations,  infinitely  furpaffes  any  thing 
that  even  the  Chinefe  ever  attempted:  yet  vaft  as  the 
defign  appears,  the  execution  is  certainly  within  your 

reach. 

/ 

Such,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  continued  our 
Orator,  is  the  true  application  of  nature  to  horticulture  ; 
perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  be  attempted  with  fuccefs : 
wherever  fhe  is  made  in  little,  or  introduced  upon  a  con¬ 
fined  plan,  the  effect  is  always  trifling  and  bad,  as  will 
appear  to  any  man  of  real  tafte,  who  infpe&s  the  artificial 
fcenery  even  of  your  rnoft  approved  gardens :  Nature 

An  eminence  in  the  center — Meaning  Windfor,  probably. 
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admits  of  no  reduction  in  her  dimenftons ;  trees  will  not 
grow  in  miniature;  nor  are  her  bold  movements  to  be 
exprefled  upon  the  furface  of  a  few  acres:  and  not  to 
mention  any  of  your  performances,  it  is  fcarcely  in  the 
power  of  the  moft  confummate  art,  to  imitate  nature 
perfectly;  nor  were  it  poffible,  could  the  moft  fkilful 
arrangements  acquire  their  true  effecft,  till  after  the 
expiration  of  many  years :  our  children  may  fee  the 
perfe&ion  of  what  we  plant;,  we  never  can. 

Our  eaftern  artifts,  therefore,  feldom  attempt  to 
create,  but  rather  imitate  the  tonfor,  the  habit-maker,, 
the  pofture-mafter,  and  all  the  other  polifhers  of  man ; 
who  difpofe,  decorate,  cleanfe,  clip,  and  add  grace  to 
what  is  already  formed  to  their  hands:  to  make  nature, 
they  fay,  is  tedious  and  difficult  beyond  conception ; 
but  fhe  may  foon  be  embelliffied,  her  redundancys  fup- 
prefled,  her  faults  corrected,  her  wants  fupplied,  her 
beauties  improved,  and  fet  to  view. 

The  truth  of  thefe  affertions  is,  I  think,  apparent  in 

% 

many  of  your  famous  plantations ;  but  the  beauties  of 
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improved  natural  fcenery,  the  defeds  of  artificial,  are  no 
where  fo  ftrongly  marked  as  at  B**#***m,  the  mod 
magnificent  feat  I  have  yet  feen  in  Europe.  On  our 
entrance  into  the  Park,  we  were  aftonifhed  at  the  fight 
of  a  ftupendous  palace,  furrounded  with  one  of  the 
nobleft  fcenes  of  nature  that  can  be  imagined  ;  the  extent 
is  vaft,  the  parts  uncommonly  large,  the  grounds  natu¬ 
rally  well  contrafted,  the  tranfitions  bold,  the  plantations 
in  perfect  maturity:  what  afliftance  was  neceflary  from 
art,  has  hitherto  been  judicioufly  adminiftered  ;  the 
removal  of  fome  trees,  has  expofed  to  view  beauties  that 
feem  before  to  have  been  concealed ;  the  addition  of 
fome  others,  has  enriched  parts  that  were  bare*,  and  the 
trifling,  though  very  judicious  circumftance  of  railing 
a  head  at  the  end  of  a  valley,  has  obtained  a  very  confi- 
derable  lake  of  water,  which  enriches  and  enlivens  all 
the  profpedh;  and  which,  by  following  the  natural  bent 

'  i 

or  windings  of  the  valley,  has  taken,  without  any  aflift- 
ance  from  art,  the  mod  pidlurefque  forms  that  could  be 
flefired  :  in  fhort,  the  whole  is  now  admirable ;  and,  when 
improved  to  the  utmoft,  according  to  the  defign  of  the 

munificent 
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tnunificent  owner,  will  yet  be  more  fo.  Ornaments  to 
characterize  the  Garden  more  ftrongly,  are  yet  wanting, 
and  fome  mafterly  finiflnng  touches  ftill  very  neceffary : 
one  only  little  twining  path,  within  ten  cubits  of  the 
fence,  is  certainly  not  in  character  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  place;  but  the  fence  may  be  removed ;  and  there  is 
room,  even  now,  on  the  declivity  of  the  banks,  and  by 
the  tides  of  the  lake,  for  more  confiderable  walks,  with 
many  receffes,  which,  when  made  .  and  decorated,  will 
add  variety  to  grandeur,  and  render  the  whole  as  enter¬ 
taining  and  fplendid,  as  it  is  now  great, . 

You  enjoy  the  fight  of  this  noble  profpeCt  for  more 
than  a  mile;  when  the  little  path  is  fuddenly  turned  into 
a  little  wood,  whence,  after  having  advanced  a  few  paces, 
you  behold  a  piece  of  fcenery,  all  artificial,  which  I 
cannot  venture  to  defcribe  in  this  prefence  :  fome  of  you, 
Gentlemen,  have  feen  what  it  is;  and,  with  all  your 
national  partiality,  muft  allow,  either  that  it  proves  the 
impoflibility  of  creating  nature  with  any  degree  of 
fuccefs ;  or,  that  the  ableft  of  your  countrymen  have 
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no 
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no  talent  that  way ;  to  create*  or  to  improve,  are  indeed 
very  different  operations ;  the  former  of  which  requires 
infinitely  the  moft  fkill  :  it  is  ten  times  more  difficult 
to  paint  a  pi&ure,  than  to  judge*  or  fuggeft  improve^ 
ments,  in  one  already  painted* 

Hitherto  I  have  only  defcribed  of  B#*=**#*m,  what 
Grangers  ufually  fee ;  but  the  whole  park,  above  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  and  feveral  farms  adjoining  to  it* 
are  uncommonly  beautiful,  rich  in  old  planting,  in  water,, 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  pidturefque  fites  and  points  of 
view;  fo  that,  with  a  very  little  drefiing,  with  feme 
afiiftance  from  the  filler  arts  of  architedlure  and  fculp* 
ture,  the  whole  might  eafily  be  converted  into  one  large 
magnificent  Garden* 

And  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  thefe  advantages 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  B*:&*#**m ;  England  boaffo 
at  leaft  a  hundred  other  places,,  many  as  extenfive,  moft; 
of  them  as  capable  of  improvement,  in  various  ways  * 
which,  under  the  management  of  true  artifts,  might  foon 

be 
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be  made  to  rival  theTfe-hiu  andChang-lin  of  ancient  days, 
the  Yven  ming,  the  Tchang  tchim  yven,  or  any  of  the 
prefent  fplendid  pleafure  Gardens  of  our  fublime  Emperor, 
Kieng~long ;  the  torch  of  the  eaft,  and  true  defcendant 
of  Tay-tfoy,  the  providence  of  Heaven,  whom  Jofs 
preferve  in  flefh  and  good  fpirits. 

I  _  .  _  '  i.  .  ..  f  t  -  -  f  y  ,  „  I  * 

4  4  '  *  •'  \  *  -*  i  / 

It  mull,  however,  be  confefled,  that  there  is  an  in- 
conveniency  fublifting  amongft  you,  which  will  always 
retard,  and  often  prevent  the  execution  of  this  extenlive 
plan  of  Gardenings  it  is  the  licentioufnefs  of  your  youth 
and  common  people,  who  delight  in  deftroying  every 
extraordinary  thing  that  comes  in  their  way :  if  a  great 
man  plants  trees  to  fliade  and  beautify  a  road,  the  people 
cut  them  down ;  if  ftatues,  or  other  pieces  of  fculpture, 
are  fet  to  adorn  places  of  public  refort,  the  boys  pelt  at 

Tfe-hiu  and  Changdin — Two  celebrated  parks,  which  belonged  to  the 
emperors  of  the  Ty. 

Tven-ming-yven ,  and  Tchang-t ihun-yven — Are  Gardens  near  Pe-king,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  prefent  Emperors  of  China. 


S  2 


Jo/s — A  corruption  of  Dios,  God. 


them 
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them  with  ftones,  till  all  their  extremities  are  demoliflied : 
wherever  there  are  buildings,  or  feats,  even  in  your 
Royal  Gardens,  we  fee  them  conftahtly  disfigured -with 
fcurrilous  infcriptions,  or  obfcene  rhimes ;  and  where 
there  are  any  uncommon  trees,  they  are  diverted  of  every 
branch  within  reach;  the  fhrubs  are  robbed  of  their 
bloffom;  the  flowers  are  trodden  under  foot  ;  the  birds 
and  animals  are  deftroyed:  in  fhort,  no  mifchief,  that 
drunken  mirth  or  deliberate  malevolence  can  fuggert,  h 
left  undone.  What  pity  that  fuch-deftrucrtive  brutality 
fhould  exi.fl  in  a  country  fo  particularly  favoured  by 
Nature,  and  fo  capable  of  improvement  in  the  higheft 
degree  ;  wli.il  ft,  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
unknown,  almoft  unheard  of! 

But  there  is  a  rtrong  tindlure  of  the  rhubarb  in  aid 
human  compofltions ;  and  liberty,  which  has  fo  many 

,  f  r  +  .  „ 

advantages,  is,  neverthelefs,  attended  with  fome  incon- 
veniencies,  of  a  very  ferious  nature ;  amongfl  which, 
the  ferocity  of  its  loweft  votaries  is  none  of  the  leaft 
formidable.  Since  our  arrival  here  laft  Tuly,  I  have  feen 

at 
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at  leaft  twenty  of  their  boifterous  pranks ;  in  which,  not 

to  enumerate  the  broken  windows,  the  bloody  nofes,  the 
kicks,  and  the  baftinadoes  of  other  gentlemen,  I  have 
rnyfelf  been  a  melancholy  fufferer  upon  various  occalions; 

» 

particularly  at  Portfmouth,  where  I  was  thrown  into  the 
fea,  and  narrowly  efcaped  drowning,  for  the  diverlion 
of  the  company.  Would  to  Heaven ! — as  I  fay  to  the 
miftrefs  Chet-quas  in  a  morning — would  to  Heaven,  my 
ducks,  we  were  well  at  Quang-chew-fu  again,  with  all 
our  long  nails,  and  all  our  whiikers  about  us!  The 
rigours  of  an  Emperor  are  lefs  frightful  to  me,  than  the 
frolics  of  a  favage  mob,  elevated  to  madnefs  with  fongs 
of  freedom,  and  tons  of  flrong  beer:  it  is  eafier  to  pleale 
a  man  with  one  good  head,  than  a  monfter  with  tea 
thoufand,  all  bad  ones. 

Miao  kao  faan-quai  Ijat  paat  quai-tfai 

Pardon  this  digreffion,  which  the  terrors  of  a  dillurbed 
imagination  have  drawn  me  into ;  and  permit  your  fervant 
to  re-affume  the  thread  of  his  Difcourfe. 

Miao  kao ,  &e, — Muttering  expreffions  from  Hoang-fou-tfe,  or  Confucius. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  the  extent  is  confiderable,  and  the  lands 
properly  formed  for  the  purpofe,  the  mode  of  natural 
Gardening,  juft  recommended,  ought  certainly  to  be 
employed  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  it  furpaftes  all 
others  in  perfection,  and  is  yet  moft  eafily  executed: 
but  in  or  near  great  cities,  where  property  is  much  di¬ 
vided,  on  flats,  where  nature  has  no  play,  in  all  tame 
Situations  ;  the  richer  and  more  artificial  manner  of  our 
Gardening  is  preferable:  becaufe  it  may  contain  much 
variety  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  corre&s  the  natural 
defedts  of  the  ground  more  fpeedily,  more  effedtually, 
with  lefs  charge  than  any  other. 

This  manner  is  alfo  propereft  for  grounds  that  imme¬ 
diately  furround  elegant  ftrudtures,  where  order  and 
fymmetry  are  abfolutcly  neceflary ;  and  for  many  little 
enclofures,  or  refting-places  of  various  kinds,  that  muft 
.always  be  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  extenfive  plan- 
stations;  where  nicety  of  drefs,  and  exceflive  decoration 
,are  in  character  ;  and  where  they  may  be  conveniently 
fecured  with  ftronger  fences,  to  guard  them  from  public 
intrufiarie 
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Thefe  choice  pieces  of  cultivation  are  appropriated  to* 
the  owner  and  his  feledt  friends ;  fet  afide  for  convivial 
pleafures,  and  enjoyments  that  can  only  be  tafted  in. 
private :  they  may  be  confidered  as  more  fpacious  apart¬ 
ments,  as  habitations  adapted  to  the  milder  feafons  of 
the  year,  in  which  Art  and  Nature  unite  to  furnifh  a 
variety  of  whatever  is  beautiful,  elegant,  extraordinary 
or  entertaining ;  whilft  the  larger  improvements  are  fuited 
to  the  more  open  amufements  of  the  owner,  contrived 
upon  a  bolder  fyftem,  for  a  more  diftant  and  curfory 
infpedtion :  they  are  a  noble  indication  of  his  confequence^ 
a  benevolent,  as  well  as  artful  tribute  to  the  community 
which,  whilft  it  ferves  to  multiply  the  conveniencys,  or 
promote  the  innocent  amufements  of  the  public,  fecures  ■, 
the  popularity  of  the  benefactor,  and  marks,  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours,  his  power,  wealth  and  munificence.  . 
How  thefe  confederations  operate  in  England,  I,  who  > 
am  a  ftranger,  cannot  determine  j  but  in  the.  kingdoms* 
of  the  Eaft  they  have  great  weight*. 


Your  conneifleurs  will,  I  know,  objeCt  to  our  arti¬ 
ficial  fcenery  -y  which  they  confider  as  unnatural,  and: 
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reprefent  as  too  expenfive  for  imitation.  On  the  former 

•  t 

of  thefe  points  you  have  already  heard  my  fentiments ;  I 
need  not  now  repeat  them :  thofe  who  are  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced,  may  ftill  feed  on  crabs,  and  leave  ananas  to 
better  heads* 

\ 

Till  my  arrival  in  England,  I  never  doubted  but 
the  appearance  of  art  was  admifiible,  even  neceffary 
to  the  effence  of  a  fplendid  Garden  :  and  I  am  more 

firmly  of  that  opinion,  after  having  feen  your  Englifh 

✓ 

-Gardens  ;  though  the  contrary  is  fo  violently  main¬ 
tained  by  your  countrymen,  in  oppofition  to  the 
reft  of  the  world,  to  the  practice  of  all  other  polifhed 
nations,  all  enlightened  ages  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  in  oppofition  to  reafon.  But  your  people 
delight  in  extremes  ;  and,  whenever  they  get  upon  a 
new  fcent,  purfue  it  with  fuch  rage,  that  they  always 
overfhoot  the  bounds.  We  admire  Nature  as  much  as 
you  do;  but  being  of  a  more  phlegmatick  difpofition, 
our  afre&ions  are  foiixewhat  better  regulated  :  we  confider 
how  fhe  may  be  employed,  upon  every  occafion,  to 

mod 
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moll  advantage ;  and  do  not  always  introduce  her  in  the 
fame  garb ;  but  fhow  her  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  fome- 
times  naked,  as  you  attempt  to  do  ;  fometimes  difguifed; 
fometimes  decorated,  or  affifted  by  art;  fcrupuloufly 
avoiding,  in  our  moll  artlefs  difpolitions,  all  refemblance 
to  the  common  face  of  the  country,  with  which  the 
Garden  is  immediately  furrounded ;  being  convinced, 
that  a  removal  from  one  field  to  another,  of  the  fame 
appearance,  can  never  afford  any  particular  pleafure,  nor 
ever  excite  powerful  fenfationssof  any  kind. 

If  I  mu  ft  tell  you  my  mind  freely,  Gentlemen,  both 
your  artifls  and  connoifieurs  feem  to  lay  too  much  llrefs 
on  nature  and  fimplicity ;  they  are  the  conftant  cry  of 
every  half-witted  dabbler,  the  burthen  of  every  fong, 
the  tune  by  which  you  are  infenfibly  lulled  into  dullnefs 
and  infipidity.  If  refemblance  to  nature  were  the  mea- 
fure  of  perfection,  the  waxen  figures  in  Fleet-ftreet, 
would  be  fuperior  to  all  the  works  of  the  divine  Buon- 
arotti ;  the  trouts  and  wood-cocks  of  Elmer,  preferable 
to  the  cartoons  of  Raphael :  but,  believe  me,  too  much 

T  nature 
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nature  is  often  as  bad  as  too  little,  as  may  be  deduced 
from  many  examples,  obvious  to  every  man  converfant 
in  polite  knowledge.  Whatever  is  familiar,  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  excite  the  ftrongeft  feelings;  and 
though  a  clofe  refemblance  to  familiar  obje&s  may 
delight  the  ignorant,  yet,  to  the  Ikilful,  it  has  but  few 
charms,  never  any  of  the  moll  elevated  fort;  and  is  lome- 
times  even  difgufting:  without  a  little  affiftance  from  art, 
nature  is  feldom  tolerable;  fhe  may  be  compared  to 
certain  viands,  either  tallelefs,  or  unpleafant  in  them- 
felves :  which,  neverthelefs,  with  fome  feafoning,  become 
palatable ;  or,  when  properly  prepared,  eompofe  a  molt: 
exquifite  dilh. 

And  with  refped:  to  fimplicity,  wherever  more  is 
admitted  than  may  be  requifite  to  conflitute  grandeur, 
or  neceffary  to  facilitate  conception,  it  is  always  a  fault. 
To  the  human  mind,  fome  exertion  is  always  necellary : 
it  mull  be  occupied  to  be  pleafed  ;  and  is  more  fatisfied 
with  a  treat,  than  with  a  frugal  repall :  for  though  it 
doth  not  delight  in  intricacies,  yet,  without  a  certain, 


even 
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even  a  confiderable  degree  of  complication,  no  grateful 
fenfations  can  ever  be  excited.  Excefiive  fimplicity  can 
only  pleafe  the  ignorant  or  weak,  whofe  comprehenfions 
are  flow,  and  whofe  powers  of  combination  are  confined. 


Simplicity  muff:  therefore  be  ufed  with  difcretion,  and 
the  dofe  be  adapted  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patients, 
amongft  favages  and  Hottentots ;  where  arts  are  unknown, 
refinements  unheard  of,  an  abundant  portion  may  be 
neceflary;  but  wherever  civilization  has  improved  the 
mental  faculties,  a  little,  with  proper  management,  will 
go  .a  very  great  way :  need  I  prove  what  the  mufic, 
poetry,  language,  arts  and  manners,  of  every  nation 
demonftrate,  beyond  the  poflibility  of  a  doubt. 


Another  favourite  word  of  your  virtuofi,  is  purity;  a 
word  of  which,  being  a  ftranger,  I  do  not  perhaps  know 
the  full  value ;  nor  exadly  in  what  fenfe  it  is  applied  to 
the  art  in  queftion.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  purity  of 
Gardening,  you  were  never  equalled  by  any  nation ; 
even  that  this  boafted  purity  never  appeared  in  any 

T  2  country 
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country  but  England  :  it  may  be  fo ;  your  Gardens  have 

/  - 

certainly  been  purged  to  the  quick,  freed  of  every  en- 
cumberance,  and  cleanfed  of  every  extrinftck  redundancy; 
fo  that  nothing  now  remains  but  the  genuine  carcafs,  in 
its  native  purity  :  yet  whether  this  quality,  which  I 
apprehend  is  the  only  one  that  can  pofttively  be  implied, 
is  a  perfe&ion  or  a  blemifh,  will  always  be  difputed ;  for 
though  pure  wine  is,  without  doubt,  a  delicious  beverage, 
and  preferable  to  that  which  is  mixed,  yet  pure  water  is 
very  infipid,  and  may  be  much  mended,  by  the  additions 
of  arrack,  lemon  and  fugar,  to  turn  it  into  punch  ;  and 
ninety-nine  perfons  in  a  hundred  will  maintain,  that 
your  pure  Gardens  might  be  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  embelliftiments  proper  to  produce  variety, 
and  fet  oft  the  vegetation  to  advantage :  for  vary  your 
trees  and  fhrubs  as  much  as  poftible,  combine  them  in 

For  though  pure  wine ,  &c. — It  is  remarkable,  that  our  Orator  draws  molt 
of  his  fimiles  and  allufions  either  from  the  kitchen  or  the  cellar;  whether 
this  particularity  proceeded  from  any  fkill  of  his  in  the  culenary  art,  from  his 
affe&ion  for  good  living,  or  from  any  other  hidden  motive;  or  whether  it 
was  merely  accidental,  the  Editor  never  could  learn  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 
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every  imaginable  arrangement,  they  are  ftill  but  trees 
and  flirubs ;  they  can  imprefs  but  a  very  few  images 
upon  the  mind  oi  the  fpe&ator,  and  only  affedt  his 
fenfes  with  very  flight  perceptions. 

That  our  artificial  ftile  of  Gardening  is  expenfive,  is 
doubtlefs  true ;  yet  certainly  not  ruinoufiy  fo.  In  my 
former  voyage,  I  knew  an  unfortunate  prince,  who,  on 
a  very  moderate  allowance  from  his  relations,  fupported 
a  court  in  fplendour;  and,  with  the  furplus,  formed  one 
-of  the  mod  extraordinary,  as  well  as  magnificent  artificial 
Gardens  I  ever  law.  It  is  furprizing  what  good  ma¬ 
nagement  will  do,  where  management  is  neceffary;  but 

*  t  *  ^  .  + 

you  are  too  rich  ever  to  need  it  in  any  thing.  I  have 
feen  more  money  expended  here,  in  digging  an  ugly 
pond,  than  would  have  compleated  a  whole  Garden  elfe- 
where;  yet,  after  all,  the  pond  would  never  hold  water. 
But,  to  proceed — You  have  all  feen  what  the  French 

have  done  at  Verfailles,  Marli,  Trianon,  Saint  Cloud, 

_  \ 

Liancourt,  and  Chanilly ;  the  Ita  ians  near  Rome,  at 

Tivoli,  at  Frefcati,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy;  I 

• » 

do 
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do  not  here  enter  into  the  merit  of  thefe  works;  but 
they  are  certainly  as  -coftly,  perhaps  more  fo,  than  any 
of  ours  ;  yet  thefe  were  done  by  foreigners,  of  different 
denominations ;  all  without  the  leaft  help  of  magick  :  you 

are  richer  than  they ;  you  may.,  with  fome  trouble, 

* 

acquire  their  Skill;  it  is  hoped  you  have  already  more 
than  their  fpirit :  be  not,  therefore,  afraid  to  attempt, 
what  they  have  already  long  .ffnce  accomplished. 

I  have  formerly  told  you  what  fort  of  art  we  employ 
in  our  Chinefe  Gardening;  I  now  recommend  it  to  your 
imitation ;  and  though  in  general  your  European  arti¬ 
ficial  manner  appears  not  to  me  perfedt,  yet  doth  it  con¬ 
tain  many  things  highly  deferving  notice,  which  you 
have  imprudently  laid  afide,  without  fubftituting  any 
equivalent, 

fTo  inflance  the  Gardens  of  France;  they  are,  I  will 
allow,  fufficiently  extravagant :  you  hear  of  nothing  but 
iflands  of  love,  or  halls  of  feftivity ;  every  recefs  is  the 
retreat  of  a  God,  every  profpedt  a  fcene  of  enchantment: 

like 
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like  their  petit  maitres,  they  are  all  out  of  nature,  alt 
affedfcation  ;  yet  it  is  an  affectation  often  delightful,  and 
abfurdity  generally  overflowing  with  tafte  and  fancy :  in 
their  beft  works  there  is  fuch  a  myfterious,  pleafing  in-* 
tricacy  in  the  difpofltion,  fuch  variety  in  the  objects,  fo 
much  fplendour  and  animation  in  the  fcenery,  and  fo- 
mueh  fkill  apparent  in  the  execution  of  every  part,  that 
the  attention  of  the  fpe&ator  never  flags ;  the  fucceflioa 
is  fo  rapid,  that  he  is  hurried  on  from  one  exhibition  to~ 
another,  with  his  mind  conftantly  upon  the  ftretch:.  he 
has  only  time  to  be  pleafed ;  there  is  no  leifure  to  refleff, 
none  to  be  difgufted  with  the  extravagance  of  what  he 
fees.  If  their  Gardens  are  lefs  rational  than  yours,  they 
are  certainly  much  more  entertaining ;  and  though,  upon 
the  whole,  they  can  by  no  means  be  propofed  as  models 
for  imitation,  yet  are  there  many  things  to  be  borrowed 
from  them,  which  might  be  adopted  by  you  with  con- 
flderable  advantage. 

I  may  fay  the  fame  with- regard  to  the  Italian  Gardens, 
of  which  the  ftyle  is  lefs  affedted,  lefs  extravagant  than 

ip- 


J 

in  thofe  of  France:  the  heat  of  the  climate  obliges  the 
inhabitants  to  feek  for  fliade;  the  walks  are  fheltered, 
the  plantations  clofe,  whence  their  compofitions  have  a 
gloom,  and  an  air  of  folitude  that  are  exceedingly  awful. 
There  is  a  grandeur  Gf  manner  in  all  their  works,  feldom 
to  be  met  with  elfewhere ;  which,  about  Rome,  and  in 
fome  other  parts  of  Italy,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
majeftick  face  of  Nature,  framed  upon  a  larger  fcale, 
and  broken  into  nobler  forms,  than  in  mod  other 
countries.  Their  vegetation  too  is  uncommonly  pic- 
turefque;  the  abundance  of  water  with  which  they  are 
every  where  fupplied,  enables  them  to  form  a  thoufand 
pleafing  combinations ;  and  the  venerable  vefliges  of 
ancient  ftru&ures,  which  rear  their  decaying  heads  above 
the  plantations,  add  furprizingly  to  the  dignity  of  the 
fcenery. 

At  every  ftep,  the  admiration  cf  the  fpedlator  is 
excited  by  ftatues,  therms,  bas-reliefs,  farcophagi  urns, 
vafes,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  fplendour ;  or  he  is 
delighted  with  the  produ&ions  of  modern  artifts,  ittge- 


1 
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nioufly  imagined,  well  executed,  and  ikilfully  difpofed. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any  thing  more  entertaining, 
to  a  man  of  tafte,  than  an  Italian  Garden  ;  in  which, 
amidft  a  profufion  of  pleafing  objedh,  the  fame  elegance 
of  choice,  the  fame  elevation  of  ftyle  fo  confpicuous  in 
the  fculpture  and  painting  of  the  great  Italian  fchools,  is 
every  where  prevalent. 

To  branch  out  into  farther  defcriptions  of  your  con- 

0  V  ,  '  :  " 

tinental  Gardens,  is  perhaps  fuperfluous,  and  may  be 
thought  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe ;  as  fome  of  them 
differ  very  little  from  thofe  juft  mentioned;  and  others 
are  too  trifling,  or  imperfedl,  to  deferve  any  notice : 
yet  permit  me,  before  I  flnifh,  to  give  a  flight  fketch  of 
the  Dutch  Gardening ;  from  which  I  am  apt  to  believe 

your  ideas  of  the  artificial  ftyle  are  chiefly  colledted,  and 
your  extraordinary  averfion  to  it  principally  owing. 

In  Holland,  parterres,  embroidered  in  box,  brick-duft, 
fea-coal,  and  broken  porcelain,  are  every  where  admired. 
No  Garden  is  perfedt,  that  is  not  furrounded  with  a  wet 

U  ditch, 
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ditch,  and  many  lujlhoufes  hanging  over  it,  for  fmoking 
tobacco ;  nor  is  there  any  elegance,  without  fome  tons 
of  lead,  transformed  into  floating  Dutchmen,  Harlequins, 
and  fluting  Shepherdefies,  all  richly  painted,  in  proper 
colours :  azure  flower-pots,  with  gilt  handles,  are  feen 

in  every  corner ;  and  golden  mercury  are  perched,  like 

* 

birds,  upon  every  pinnacle  :  every  pafs  is  guarded  by 

/  * 

pafteboard  Grenadiers ;  and  Fame,  ftraddling  over  the 
entrance,  difplays  a  Dutch  label  to  the  paflenger,  telling 
the  name  and  beauties  of  the  place,  the  virtues  and 
moral  opinions  of  the  proprietor.  Thefe  particularities, 
with  all  the  formal  abfurd  parts  of  the  French  Gardening, 
make  an  Eden  in  Holland  ;  a  thing  too  ridiculous  to  be 
out  of  humour  with  any  where ;  ’tis  a  pity  it  has  had  fa 
ferious  an  effedt  upon  you.  You  are  a  wife  people;  yet, 
in  the  reformation  of  Gardening,  you  have  followed  the 
beaten  road  of  ignorance:  to  avoid  one  fault,  you  have 
run  headlong  into  another,  its  oppoflte  :  becaufe,  in 
the  Old  Gardening,  art,  order  and  variety,  were  carried 
to  an  extravagant  excefs,  you  have,  in  the  New,  almoft 
totally  excluded  them  all  three:  to  mend  an  exuberant, 

fantaftick 
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fantaftick  drefs,  you  have  ftripped  ftark  naked :  and,  to 
heal  a  diflempered  limb,  you  have,  like  fome  famous 
furgeons  of  our  day,  chopped  it  entirely  off. 

All  connoiffeurs  amongft  you,  and  even  amongft  us, 
agree  in  defpifing  our  enchanted,  or  fupernatural  fcenery ; 
which,  they  fay,  is  trifling,  abfurd,  extravagant,  abound¬ 
ing  in  conceits  and  boyifh  tricks ;  that  operating  chiefly 
by  furprize,  it  has  little  or  no  effed,  after  a  flrft  or 
fecond  infpedion,  and  confequently  can  afford  no  plea- 
fure  to  the  owner :  yet  our  beft  Artifts,  who  have  no  ex- 
ceflive  reverence  for  the  decrees  of  connoiffeurs*,  and  who 
think  the  owner  is  not  the  only  perfon  to  be  entertained, 
often  introduce  it;  either  whert?  the  plan  is  extenflve, 
and  admits  of  many  changes ;  or,  where  the  ground  is 
barren  of  natural  varieties :  faying,  in  their  vindication, 
that  it  ferves  as  an  interlude  between  more  ferious  expo- 

*  In  China  they  have  an  innumerable  multitude  of  cannoiffcurs  and 
cri ticks ;  who,  with  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge,  a  few  general  maxims, 
and  fome  hard  words,  boldly  decide  on  fubjedts  they  do  not  underftand : 
hence  the  whole  fraternity  is  fallen  into  difrepute.  They  have,  indeed,  like 
us,  fome  real  connoifteurs  amongft  them  ;  but  thcfe  are  very  rare  in  China. 

U  2  fitions ; 
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fitions ;  that,  at  a  treat,  there  fhould  be  meats  for  every 
palate;  in  a  fhop  of  general  refort,  goods  for  every  fancy; 
in  a  Garden,  defigned  for  publick  infpedlion,  exhibitions 
of  every  kind  ;  that  all  may  find  fomething  to  their 
liking,  and  none  go  away  difappointed  or  difiatisfied  : 
and,  as  at  a  feaft,  men  eat  of  what  they  beft  relifh^ 
without  mumbling  the  reft  of  the  difhes,  but  leave  them 
untainted  for  others  to  feed  upon,  fo,  in  a  Garden,  if  a 
man  be  too  wife  to  laugh,  or  be  pleafed  with  trifles,  he 
may  pafs  them  over  unnoticed :  amongft  the  multitude, 
there  are  many  fancies  to  gratify;  children,  old  women, 
eunuchs,  and  pleafure-miffes,  ought  to  be  diverted,  as 
well  as  fages,  mandarines,  or  connoiffeurs.  It  is  not 
every  one,  fay  they,  that  enjoys  the  force  or  fiercenefs 
of  grand  compofitions ;  to  fome  they  are  even  terrifying>: 
weak  minds  delight  in  little  objects,  which  are  eafieft 
adapted  to  their  confined  comprehenfions;  as  children 
are  better  pleafed  with  a  puppet-fhow,  than  with  more 
ferious  or  noble  performances* 

*  - 

Thus  they  reafon;  and  fay  moreover,  that,  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  this  fupernaturai  Gardening  confifts  in  a 
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difplay  of  many  furprizing  phenomena,  and  extraordinary 
effedts,  produced  by  air,  fire,  water,  motion,  light,  and 
gravitation,  they  may  be  confidered  as  a  collection  of  phi^ 
lofophical  experiments,  exhibited  in  a  better  manner,  upon 
a  larger  fcale,  and  more  forcibly  than  is  common :  in  that 
light  they  think,  even  men  of  fenfe  may  venture  to  look 
at  them,  without  impeachment  of  their  underftanding;  to 
admire  what  is  ingenious,  new  or  extraordinary ;  and 
flare  at  what  they  do  not  comprehend.  Whether  the  con- 
noifleurs  or  the  artifts  are  moft  in  the  wrong,  I  will  not 
decide;  you,  Gentlemen,  muft  determine  for  yourfelves,. 

Some  free  exprefiions,  relative  to  your  Gardeners, 
conftitute  a  heavy  part  of  the  charge  exhibited  againft 
me  :  it  feems  therefore  neceflary,  in  alleviation  of  this 
high  offence,  to  declare,  that  whatever  has  been  faid  on 
that  fubjedt,  was  with  an  eye  to  the  generab character  of 
the  fraternity  ;  and  by  no  means  levelled  at  yon  ftately 
gentleman  in  the  black  perriwig,  as  he  has  been  pleafed 
to  maintain.  It  could  not  be  my  bufinefs  to  mark  out 
individuals,  either  by  exceffive  praife,  which  was  perhaps 

expected,.. 
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cxpc&ed,  or  by  more  poignant  cenfure:  fuch  conduct 
muft  have  been  fawning  in  one  instance,  invidious  in 
both  ;  for  there  is  no  exalting  one  phenomenon,  without 
proportionably  degrading  the  reft:  as  in  a  draw-well, 
one  bucket  can  never  rife,  but  when  the  other  finks. 

If  a  man  far  -outftrips  his  brothers,  he  will  of  courfe  be 

\ 

diftinguifhed ;  if  only  a  little,  his  fafeft  ftation  is  in  the 
croud.  And  really  it  is  odd  that  any  one  fhould  officioufly 
have  ftepped  out  of  the  ranks,  infilling,  like  mafter 
Dogberry  in  the  play,  upon  his  exclufive  title;  where 
nothing  partial  was  even  diftantly  hinted  at,  no  names 
mentioned,  nor  any  thing  faid,  that  was  not  full  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  brotherhood  in  general,  as  to  the  fagacious 
claimant  in  particular:  but 

Man  lup  jao  kai  7ai  hup  tao  hai . 

Xhere  is  reafon  to  believe,  from  various  hints  which 
have  been  dropped  by  Gentlemen  here  prefent,  that  the 
veracity  of  Chet-qua’s  defeription  is  doubted  ;  nay,  that 
the  Gardens  deferibed,  are  fuppofed  to  have  no  exigence 
but  in  Chet-qua’s  brain:  be  it  fo,  my  friends;  I  fhall 
eot  feek  to  refute  what  you  feem  fo  ftrongly  difpofed  to 


believe ;  it  is  not  at  prefent  material :  for  the  end  of  all 
that  I  have  faid,  was  rather  as  ah  Artift,  to  fet  before 
you  a  new  ftyle  of  Gardening;  than  as  a  Traveller,  to 
relate  what  I  have  really  feen :  and,  notwithftanding 
your  ftridures,  you  all  feemed  fatisfied,  even  entertained 
with  the  defcription  :  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  reality, 
like  all  other  realities,  would  affedi  you  ftill  more 
ftrongly  than  the  pi&ure.  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew, 
how  that  may  be  obtained :  the  reft  is  left  to  thofe  it 
moft  concerns ;  the  ingenious,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
great ;  who  have  power  and  inclinations  to  execute  what 
I  attempt  to  plan :  my  part  is  done,  as  far  as  I  am  able: 
to  do  it ;  theirs  may  begin  when  they  think  lit,  . 

And  although  they  may  at  firft  be  embarrafled  in  the 
execution  of  a  fyftem  fo  much  more  complicated  and  de¬ 
pendant  on  genius,  on  fkill,  and  on  nice  judgement,, 
than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  purfued  ;  yet  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  practice  and  perfeverance  will,  by  degrees, 
difpei  every  difficulty :  it  is  at  leaft  glorious  to  hazard 

i 

arduous  attempts ;  and  more  honourable  even  to  fail  in 
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tttanly  purfuits,  than  to  fucceed  in  trifling,  childifh  en- 
terprizes.  Let  the  timid  or  the  feeble  meanly  creep  upon 
the  earth,  with  uniform,  fluggard  pace ;  but  the  towering 
fpirit  inuft  attempt  a  nobler  flight,  and  climb  the  paths 
that  lead  to  fame :  now  gayly  fporting  on  the  flippery 
furface,  as  doth  the  gentle,  graceful  lizard ;  now  thun¬ 
dering  up  the  precipice,  with  the  tremendous  dragon’s 
ftride ;  now  foaring  to  the  top,  ftately  and  fplendid  as 
the  imperial  bird ;  when,  with  his  glittering  creft  and 
twelve  irradiant  wings,  he  comes  upon  the  morning’s 

.  i 

light,  while  myriads  of  the  warbling  tribes,  at  awful 
diftance,  crowd  the  vaulted  air,  adore  their  King,  and, 
with  loud  fongs  of  frantick  joy,  fhake  the  firm  earth, 
and  all  yon  ftarry  heaven. 

From  the  whole  tenour  of  this  Difcourfe,  and  indeed 

from  the  fubftance  of  the  firft  Diflertation,  it  is  evident, 

.  **  .  -  - 

The  imperial  bird ,  or  foung-hoang,  is  a  fabulous  being,  of  the  nature 
of  the  phoenix;  by  the  Chinefe  poets,  accounted  the  emperor  of  birds,  as 
the  dragon  is  of  all  the  fcaly  tribe :  he  is  faid  never  to  appear,  but  in  great 
pomp,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  all  the  molt  brilliant  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  of  the  volatile  race. 


Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen,  that  your  fervant  Chet-qua  has  no  averhon 
to  natural  Gardening ;  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  zealous 
advocate  in  its  favour,  wherever  there  is  room  to  expand, 
and  work  upon  a  great  fcale,  or  where  it  can  conveniently, 
and  with  propriety  be  introduced.  The  ftyle  which  in 
England  has  been  adopted,  preferable  to  others,  is  not 
what  appears  to  him  reprehenfible ;  but  he  laments  the 
little  ufe  you  have  made  of  your  adoption,  and  ap¬ 
prehends  your  partiality  is  too  exceffive,  while  you 
obftinately  refufe  the  afliftance  of  almofi:  every  extraneous 
embellifhment,  and  periift  in  an  indifcriminate  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  manner,  upon  all  occafions,,  however 
oppofite,  or  ill  adapted  ;  and  often  where  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  fuccefs  appears.  Natural  Gardening,  when 
treated  upon  an  extenfive  plan,  when  employed  with 
judgement,  and  conduced  with  art,  is  perhaps  as 
fuperior  to  all  other  forts  of  culture,  as  heroick  verfe 
is  to  every  other  fpecies  of  writing ;  but  there  are 
many  occalions,  where  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can,  with  the  leaft  propriety,  be  employed ;  where 
they  would  only  ferve  to  give  a  ridicule  to  the  whole 

X 


com- 
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Acompofition  ;  and  where  different  or  lcfs  elevated  modes 
of  expreflion  are,  on  all  accounts,  preferable.  Artifls 
of  other  profeflions,  vary  their  manners  of  applying  to 
the  human  affections ;  fuiting  them  to  the  circumftances 
or  nature  of  the  fubjeCts  before  them ;  and  they  are 
ofteneft  indebted  to  thefe  variations  for  their  fuccefs ; 
why  then  fhould  Gardeners  always  confine  themfelves  to 
the  fame  trad,  and  torture  all  difpolitions  to  adapt  them 
to  the  fame  method,  like  that  tyrant  of  old,  who  ftretched 
or  mutilated  every  gueft,  till  he  fitted  a  particular  bed  ? 
Can  they  hope  to  fucceed  by  means,  which  others  have 
found  ineffectual ;  or  is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
Nature  will  change  her  courfe  to  pleafe  their  fancy  ? 
Variety  is  a  powerful  agent,  without  the  afliftance  of 
which,  little  can  be  effected;  it  captivates  even  with 

trifles;  and,  when  united  to  perfection,  has  charms 

%  / 

which  nothing  can  refift :  the  moll  exquifite  pictures  of 
nature,  receive  additional  beauties  from  a  judicious  op- 
pofition  of  art ;  and  the  confined,  uniform,  taftelefs  walk 
of  imitation,  which  you  have  unfortunately  fallen  into, 
muff  have  many  helps  to  make  it  even  tolerable ;  a  thou- 
fand  enlivening  additions,  to  animate  its  native  dulnefs. 
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Thus  I  have  confidered  every  part  of  my  firft  Dif- 
courfe,  and  offered  in  its  vindication,  what  immediately 
occurs  to  me  :  perhaps,  with  more  leifure,  I  might  have 
contrived  a  better  Speech,  and  a  ftronger  Defence  ;  but 
the  hurry  of  Face-making  is  fuch,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
time  to  eat  rice,  or  drink  brandy,  much  lefs  to  think : 
I  never  frequent  my  wives  but  by  night;  I  have  only 
heard  one  of  them  fcold,  and  feen  the  others  by  twilight, 
thefe  fix  months :  judge  then,  what  can  be  expected  from 
Chet-qua ;  the  little  knowledge  he  has,  or  thinks  he 
has,  is  freely  communicated  to  his  neighbours;  hewifhes 
it  were  more  and  better ;  yet  fuch  as  it  is,  he  flatters 
himfelf  it  will  be  kindly  received ;  and  that  his  neigh¬ 
bours  will  ufe  what  may  be  ufeful,  without  kicking  too 
violently  at  the  reft. 

Hurry  of  face-making — The  Chinefe  call  portrait-painting,  or  modelling  por¬ 
traits  in  coloured  clay,  which  was  Chet-qua’s  particular  profefiion,  face¬ 
making. 

Eat  rice  or  drink  brandy — The  Chinefe  call  dining,  eating  rice ;  and  their 
common  liquors,  at  meals,  are  fpirits,  of  various  forts. 
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D  ISSERTATION 


S  U  R  L  E 

JARDINAGE  DE  VO  RIE  NT. 

PAR 

Mr.  DE  CHAMBERS, 

/ 

Chevalier  de  l’Etoile  Polaire,  Controlleur  General 
des  Batimens  du  Roi,  Architede  de  la  Reine, 

\ Freforier  de  V  Academie  Royale  des  Arts  de  Londres, 
Metnbre  de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Stockholm,  de 
V  Acadetnie  Imperiale  des  Arts  de  Florence ,  &  de 
l’ Academie  Royale  d’ Architecture  de  Paris. 

Ouvrage  traduit  de  1’ Anglais,  avec  pluiieurs  additions 

fournies  par  TAuteur. 


A  LONDRES; 

Chez  G.  Griffin,  dans  Catharine-Street ;  T.  Davies,  dans  Rujfel- Street, 
Covent-Garden  J.  Dodsley,  dans  Pall-Mall Wilson  &  Nicol,  & 
P.  Elmsley,  dans  le  Strand-,  Sc  J.  Walter,  a  Charing-Crofs . 
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Sire, 

ty 

J  ,OSE  mettre aux pieds de\r otre  M A J ES T E 
la  Dijfertation  Juivante  fur  un  Art  dont  vous 
etes  le  premier  Juge  ainf  que  le  plus  genereux 
Prote&eur. 


/ 

Votre  M  A  J  E  S  T  E  daigna  recevoir  il y  a 
plufeurs  annees  une  efquifi'e  de  ce  petit  ouvrage ,  & 
fa  Proteclion  lui  valut  dans  le  monde  un  accueil 
favorable .  Aujourd^hui  que  mon  travail  eft  plus 
etendu ,  je  fouhaiterais  quil  fut  aufti  plus  par  fait , 
62?  qu'  ay  ant  un  titre  plus  legitime  a  Vt otre  Indul- 
gence ,  il  en  meritat  mieux  le  fuff  rage  du  Public . 

Je  fuis  avec  un  profond  refpedl , 

SIRE, 

De  Votre  MAJESTE 
Le  ties  humble 


fft  tres  fidele 

Serviteur  &  Sujet , 

Guillaume  Chambers. 
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PREFACE. 


D  E  tous  les  arts  de  decoration  il  n’en  eft  aucun  dont  1’effet  foit 
aufli  etendu  que  celui  du  Jardinage.  Les  productions  des  autres  arts 
ont  leurs  clafTes  feparees  d’admirateurs  qui  feuls  y  prennent  plaifir, 
ou  y  attachent  une  grande  valeur  j  le  refte  du  monde  les  regarde  avec 
indifference,  quelquefois  meme  avec  degout.  Un  batiment  ne  caufe 
d’autre  plaifir  a  la  plupart  des  hommes  que  celui  qui  refulte  de  la 
grandeur  de  l’objet  ou  de  la  valeur  de  fes  materiaux;  comme  un 
tableau  ne  les  affedte  que  par  fa  reffemblance  a  la  nature :  millc 
autres  beautes  d’un  genre  plus  eleve  font  totalement  perdues  pour 
eux  car  dans  TArchitedture,  dans  la  Peinture,  &  dans  prefque 
tousles  arts,  il  faut  apprendre  avant  de pouvoir  admirer ;  la  fenfation 
marche  d’un  pas  egal  avec  le  jugement,  &c  ce  n’eft  qu’en  ayaat 
beaucoup  de  connaiffance  qu’on  a  beaucoup  de  plaifir. 

Mais  le  Jardinage  eft  d’une  nature  differente :  fon  domaine  eil 
general,  fes  effets  fur  l’efprit  humain  font  certains  &  invariables. 

A  Sans 


■ 

H  P  R  t  F  A  C  '  E. 

Sans  aucune  inftrudion  preliminaire,  Sc  fans  avoir  ete  enfeignes,  tous 
les  hommes  font  agreablement  frappes  du  tableau  riant  Sc  pompeux 
de  l’ete,,  tous  font  abbatus  aux  triftes  apparences  de  l’automne.  Les 
charmes  de  la  culture  fe  font  fentir  a  l’ignorant  comme  au  favant,  & 
la  groftierete  de  la  nature  trop  negligee  deplait  egalement  a  l’un  &  a 
l’autre.  Les  gazons,  les  bois,  les  bofquets,  les  rivieres,  les  montagnes 
les  affedent  tous  deux  de  lameme  maniere,  &  toutes  les  combinaifons 
de  ces  objets  exciteront  dans  leur  ame  des  fenfations  ftmilaires* 

Les  produdions  de  1’art  du  Jardinage  ne  font  pas  moins  permanentes 
que  generates  dans  leurs  effets.  Les  tableaux,,  les  ftatues,  les  batimens 
raftafient  bientotla  vue,  &  deviennent  indifferens  au  fpedateur;  mais 
dansles  Jardins  il  exifte,  pour  ainfi  dire,un  etat  continuelde  fluduation 
qui  ne  laifte  aucune  prife  a  la  fatiete  ;  le  progres  de  la  vegetation,, 
les  viciftitudes  des  faifons*  les  changemens  de  temps,  les  divers, 
afpeds  du  foleil,  le  pafiage  des  nuages,  I’agitation  &  les  fons  produits- 
par  les  vents,  ainfi  que  l’intervention  accidentelle  des  objets  mouvans 
ou  animes,  toutes  ces  chofes  varient  les  apparences  ft  frequemmenti 
&  d’une  maniere  fi  marquee,  qu’il  eft  prefque  impoftibleque  les  memes, 
points  de  vue  parviennent  a  nous  degouter. 

.  .  / f iff 

N’eft-il  done  pas  fingulier  qu’un  art  avec  lequel  une  partie 
confiderable  de  nos  jouifiances  fe  trouve  ft  univerfellement  liee,  n’ait 
aucun  profefteur  dans  notre.partie  du  monde  ?  Sur  le  Continent  e’eft 


une 


une  branche  collateral  de  celui  de  l’Architedle,  qui  plonge  dans 
letude  6c  diftrait  par  les  occupations  de  fon  etat,  n’a  point  de  loifir 
pour  d’autres  recherches.  Dans  notre  Ifle  il  eft  abandonne  aux 
Jardiniers-potagers,  fort  experts  fans  doute  dans  la  culture  des  falades, 
mais  tres  peu  verfes  dans  les  principes  du  Jardinage  de  decoration. 
II  ne  faut  pas  s’attendre  que  des  hommes  fans  education,  6c  condamnes 
par  leur  condition  meme  a  s’epuifer  dans  un  travail  groffier,  puiftent 
jamais  aller  bien  loin  dans  la  pourfuite  d’un  art  qui  demande  des 
connaiftances  difficiles  6c  un  gout  tres  epure. 

/ 

On  ne  rendrait  pas  raifon  de  ce  manque  de  profefteurs,  mais  on 
pourait  dire  qu’il  eft  la  caufe,  en  grande  partie,  que  les  Jardins 
parfaits  font  ft  rares.  En  effet  dans  la  portion  du  globe  que  nous 
habitons,  vous  n’en  trouverez  qu’un  tres  petit  nombre  dans  lefquels 
l’art  mis  en  ufage  avec  une  intelligence  fuperieure,  ait  fu  tirer  de  la 
nature  le  parti  le  plus  avantageux.  Les  Jardins  de  1’Italie,  de  la 
France,  de  l’Allemagne,  de  l’Efpagne  6c  de  toutes  les  contrees  oil 
l’ancien  genre  prevaut  encor,  ne  font  en  general  que  des  villes  dc 
verdure.  Les  allees,  femblables  a  des  rues  tirees  au  cordeau,  partent 
regulierement  de  differens  efpaces  decouverts  qui  reffemblent  a  des 
places  publiques ;  6c  les  paliftades  dont  on  a  foin  de  les  border, 
s’elevant  a  Timitation  des  murailles,  font  ornees  de  pilaftres,  de 
niches,  de  portes  6c  de  fenetres,  ou  taillees  en  colonnades,  en  arcades 
6c  en  portiques.  Tous  les  arbres  detaches  font  decoupes  en  obelifques, 
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en  pyramides  &  en  vafes  :  toutes  les  retraites  menagCes  dans 
l’epaiffeur  des  bofquets  ont  le  nom  6c  la  forme  de  theatre  on 
d’amphitheatre,  de  ialle  de  bal  ou  de  feffin,  de  cabinet  6c  de  fallon. 
Les  places  6c  les  rues  font  bien  garnies  de  ffatues  de  marbre  ou  de 
plomb  bordant  la  haye  aufH  regulierement  que  des  fbldats  a  une 
proceffion,  6c  qui,  pour  que  la  verite  foit  plus  frappante,  font 
queiquefois  colorees  comme  la  nature  ou  magnifiquement  dorees. 
Les  lacs  6c  les  rivieres  emprifonnes  dans  des  quais  de  pierres  de  taille 
ont  appris  a  couler  dan3  un  ordre  geometrique,  6c  vous  voyez  les, 
cafcades  defcendre  des  hauteurs,  a  pas  comptes,  par  un  efcalier  de_. 
marbre.  La  plus  petite  branche  n’a  pas  la  permiffion  de  croif're  au  ' 
g re  de  la  nature,  6c  nulle  forme  n’eft  admife  qui  n’ait  l’empreinte  cfe 
la  fcience,  6c  qu’on  ne  puiffe  determiner  au  niveau  6c  au.  compass. 

En  Angleterre  le  gout  dominant  eft  oppofe  a  celui  de  ITEurope 
entiere  :  l’ancien  genre  eft  en  horreur,  6c  noirs  avons  univerfellement 
adopte  une  maniere  nouvelle  dans  laquelle  on  a  profcrit  jufqu’a 
1’apparence  meme  de  l  art;  en  forte  que  la  plupart  de  nos  Jardirrs 
different  tres  peu  des  champs  ordinaires,  tant  la  nature  vulgaire  y  eft 
fervilerrfent  copiee.  On  y  trouve  en  general  (i  peu  de  variete  dans 
les  objets,  une  fi  grande  fechereffe  d’imagination  dans  l’invention,  un 
art  fi  borne  dans  l’ordonnance,  que  ces  compofitions  paraiffent  plutot 
l’ceuvre  du  hazard  que  la  production  d’un  deflein  reflechi.  Un 
etranger  eft  louvent  embaraffe  de  favoir  s’il  fe  promene  dans  une 
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prairie,  ou  dans  un  Jardin  de  plaifance  plante  6c  entretenu  a  grands 
fraix.  II  ne  voit  rien  qui  l’amufe,  rien  qui  excite  fa  curiodte  ;  il 
n’appergoit  aucun  objet  qui  puifle  foutenir  fon  attention.  A  peine 
eft-il  entre  qu’on  le  regale  de  la  vue  d’une  grande  piece  verte  *,  fur 
laquelle  quelques  arbres  eparpilles  femblent  fe  fuir  les  uns  les  autres,  . 
6c  dont  le  pourtour  eft  une  bordure  confufement  chargee  de  fleurs  6c  : 
de  petits  abriffeaux.  En  avancant  un  peu  plus  loin,  il  trouve  un  £ 
petit  fentier  tortueux  qui -par  des  ejfes  regulieres  ferpente  autour  des 
arbrifleaux  de  la-  bordure-;  il  -doit  tournoyer  dans  ce  -fentier,  pour 
voir  d’un  cote  cequ’il  adeja  vu,  la  grande  piece  verte,  6c  de  Fautre  la 
muraille  du  Jardin  qui  n’eft  jamais  qu’a  quelques  toifes  de  lui,  6c  ne 
cede  d’importuner  fes  regards.  De  terns  en  terns  il  appergoit  une 
petite  loge  ou  un  petit  temple;colles  eontre  la  muraille ;  charme  de 
cette  decouverte  il  .s’affied,  repofe  fes  membres  fatigues,  6c  enfuite 
fe  remet  a  tourner,  en  -maudiffant  X&ligne  de  beaute  \  ;  mais  bientot 
accable  de  laffitude,  a  demi-brule  par  le  foleil,  car  il  n’y  a  jamais  - 
d’ombrage  a  efperer,  6c  pret  a  perir  d’ennui,  il  prend  le  parti  de  n’en  £ 

*  Lc  goutde  ces  pieces  vertes  commence  a  s’introduire  dans  le  Continent;  je  connais 
ineme  un  pals,  ou  l’on  place,  au  milieu  tie  la  piece  verte,  unecorbeille  verted’une  capacite 
enorme  dans  laquelle  font  entaflees  toutes  les  fleurs  imaginables.  Des  moutons  ornes 
de  rubans  couleur  de  rofe,  avec  une  bergere  habillee  comme  celles  de  l’opera,  fe promenent 
fur  la  piece  verte,  &  cela  s’appelle  un  Jardina  l’Anglaife.  ~ 

t  Tout  le  monde  connait.la  ligne  ondoyante  de  Mr.  Hogarth  &  fes  admirables  - 
proprietes.  - 
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pas  voir  d’avantage  :  vaine  refolution !  11  n’y  a  qu’un  feul  6c  unique 
■fen tier;  il  fera  oblige  de  s’y  trainer  jufqu’a  la  fin,  ou  de  retourner  fur 
fes  pas  par  l’ennuyeux  chemin  qu’il  a  deja  parcouru. 

X  . 

■  -1.  ,•  ,  ■  ,  •  '  •  f  ;  .  /  ■; 

Tel  eft  le  plan  favori  de  tous  nos  Jardins  d’une  mediocre  etendue, 
6c  les  plus  vaftes  ne  font  qu’une  repetition  de  ceux-ci.  Vous  y  verrez 
plus  de  pieces  vertes,  6c  plus  d’arbrifteaux  entafies,  6c  plus  d’allees 
ferpentines,  6c  plus  de  petites  loges.  Figurez-vous  le  repas  de  ce 
bourgeois  qui  n’etait  autre  chofe  que  la  repetition  multipliee  de  fon 
diner  particular,  c’eft-a-dire,  trois  gigots  de  mouton  aux  navets, 
trois  oyes  roties,  6c  trois  tartes  de  pommes  bien  beurrees. 

On  con9oit  facilement  que  le  genre  tout  artificiel,  6c  la  maniere 
toute  fimple  dont  on  vient  de  parler  ne  font  ni  jufies  ni  raifonnables. 
Ifun  s’ecarte  de  la  nature  d’une  fa$on  trop  extravagante,  1’autre  s’en 
rapproche  avec  un  precifion  trop  fcrupuleufe.  Si  le  premier  genre  efi: 
abfurde,  le  fecond  eft  infipide  6c  trivial;  leur  melange  judicieufement 
combine  ferait  allurement  plus  parfait  que  l’un  ou  l’autre. 

1  t  -f 

Mais  on  ne  fait  pas  trop  comment  cette  union  peut  s’effe&uer;  les 

*  •  .< . *  .  •  • .  •  :  m  ... 

partifans  de  l’art  6c  les  amis  de  la  nature  defendent  avec  une  egale 

vivacite  le  fyfieme  qu’ils  favorifent,  6c,  comme  tous  les  gens  a  parti, 
ils  ont  une  repugnance  extreme  a  ceder  la  moindre  chofe,  quelque 
deraifonnable  qu’elle  puilfe  etre. 
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It  ne  faut  done  point  s’attendre  ici  a  une  reunion  de  cette  nature  : 
quiconque  ferait  affez  hardi  pour  la  tenter,  pourait  tres  bien  eneourir 
la  cenfure  des  deux  partis,  &  ne  convertir  perfonne ;  il  fe  nuirait  a 
lui-meme  fans  que  1’art  cn  profitat. 


Mais  quoiqu’il  parut  peu  convenable  6c  mefne  inutile  de  propofer 
un  nouveau  fyfteme  de  fon  invention,  il  n’y  aurait  cependant  rien  de 
deplace,  ni  dJabfolument  infru&ueux,  a  publier  le  fyfteme  des  autres, 
fur  tout  s’il  venait  d’un  peuple  auquel  fon  intelligence  dans  le 
Jardinage  a  fouvent  merite  nos  eloges,  6c  dont  la  maniere  a  ete 
proclamee  parmi  nous  comme  le  modele  a  fuivre,  fans  que  jamais  on 
ait  bien  defini  ce  qu’elle  etait.  On  dit  ordinairement  qu’il  n’eft  rien 
de  fi  mauvais  dont  on  ne  puifle  tirer  quelque  chofe  de  bon  ;  ce  que 
je  vais  ^crire  pourait  etre  au  delfous  de  ce  qui  eft  deja  connu,  mais 
j’oferai  croire  qu’on  en  retirera  toujours  quelques  idees  utiles.. 


Je  peux  done,  fans  inconvenient  pour  moi-meme,  6c  fans  crainte: 
d’ofFenfer  perfonne,  prefenter  le  detail  fuivant  de  la. Maniere  Chinoife 
en  fait  de  Jardinage;  C’eft  le  recueil  de  mes  propres  obfervations  a 
la  Chine,  des  converfations  que  j’ai  eues  avec  les  Artiftes  Chinois,. 
&  des  remarques  qui  m’ont  ete  tranfmifes  en  differens  terns  par  les 
voyageurs.  Il  y  a  quelques  annees  qu’on  publia  l’efquifle  quej’edaye- 
de  finir  aujourd’hui,  6c  1’accueil  favorable  dont  cette  petite  production  ' 
fut  honoree,  m’engagea  dedors  a  raffembler  les  materiaux  qui, 
compofent  l’ouvrage  aCtuel. 
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Je  ne  dois  point  entrer  en  matiere  fans  me  juftifier  en  quelque  forte 
des  libertes  que  j’ai  prifes  en  parlant  de  nos  Jardins  Anglais.  On  en 
citerait  plufieurs  qui  certainement  n’appartinrent  jamais  a  ma 
defcription.  Quelques  uns  font  l’ouvrage  de  leurs  proprietaires  qui 
excellent  dansle  Jardinage,  ainfi  que  dans  toutes  les  connaiffances  de 
gout  &  d’agrement  j  les  autres  doivent  a  la  nature  leurs  principaux 

avantages  ;  6c  a  tout  prendre,  l’art  n’a  prefque  point  contribue  a  ks 

t  ■  .  * 

embellir.  Si  fes  travaux  ont  rendu  quelques  unes  de  leurs  beautes  plus 
iaillantes,  en  revanche  ils  ont  trouve  :le  moyen  d’en  derober  un  plu^ 
grand  nombre. 

Ce  ferait  une  chofe  ennuyeufe  que  Tenumeration  de  toutes 
les  erreurs  enfantees  par  le  faux  gout :  mais  on  fe  rappellera  toujours 
avec  indignation  le  ravage  qu’il  a  caufe  dans  les  Jardins  plantes  par 
nos  peres.  La  hache  a  fouvent  extermine  dans  un  jour  le  produit 
de  plufieurs  fecles.  Des  milliers  de  tiges  venerables,  des  forets 
entieres  ont.ete  balayees  pour  faire  place  a  un  peu  de  gazon  &  a 
quelques  mechantes  herbes  -d’Amerique.  Depuis  ie  Land's-end 
jufqu’a  la  Tweed,  nos  Virtuofes  ont  a  peine  laide  un  arpent  d’ombrage, 
ou  trois  arbres  plaiites  fur  la  meme  ligne  ;  &  fi  leur  manie  de 
devafter  dure  encor  quelque  terns  avec  la  meme  violence,  on  ne 
laiffera  pas  fur  pied  un  feul  arbre  de  haute-futaie  dans  tout  le  royaume. 
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PaRMI  les  Chinois  1  e  Jardinage  eft  beaucoup  plus  eftime  qu'en 
Europe,  Sc  tout  ouvrage  accompli  dans  ce  genre  eft  mis  au  nombrc 
des  grandes  productions  de  Intelligence  humaine ;  ils  pretendent 
meme  qu’  aucun  des  arts  ne  furpafte  le  Jardinage  dans  la  puiftancc 
d’emouvoir  les  paffions. 

•Leurs  Jardiniers  ne  font  pas  feulement  Botaniftes,  ils  font  encor 
Peintres  Sc  Philofophes ;  ils  ont  une  connaiftance  profonde  du  coeur 
humain,  ainfi  que  des  arts  par  lefquels  on  excite  fes  plus  vives  fenfations. 
Ce  n’eft  point  a  la  Chine,  comme  en  Italie  Sc  en  France  oil  chaque 
petit  ArchiteCte  eft  Jardinier ;  ce  n’eft  point  non  plus  comme  dans 
une  autre  contree  fameufe  oil  des  ruftres  fortent  tout-a-coup  d’une 
meloniere  pour  devenir  profeffeurs ;  a  peu  pres  comme  Sganarelle 
faifeur  de  fagots  quitta  fa  coignee  pour  fe  metamorphofer  en  medecin. 
A  la  Chine,  le  Jardinage  eft  une  profeflion  diftinCte  qui  exige  une 
etude  tres  etendue  Sc  dans  laquelle  peu  arrivent  -a  la  perfection.  La 
les  Jardiniers,  loin  d’etre  ignorans  Sc  non  lettres,  font  des  hommes 
du  plus  grand  talent  qui  doues  naturellement  d’un  bon  efprit  ont  fu 
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i’orner  de  tout  ce  qu’on  peut  acquerir  par  1’etude,  les  voyages  &  une* 
longue  experience.  Ce  n’eft  jamais  que  quand  ces  qualites  font 
bien  reconnues  qu’on  leur  permet  d’exercer  leur  profeftion;  car 
chez  les  Chinois  le  gout  du  Jardinage  de  decoration  eft  un  des  objets 
de  l’attention  du  legiflateur ;  on  imagine  que  ce  gout  indue  fur  la 
culture  generale,  &  par  confequent  fur  la  beaute  de  tout  le  pais. 
On  obferve  encor  que  les  meprifes  en  matiere  de  Jardinage  font  trop 
importantes  pour  etre  fouffertes  :  elles  fe  trouvent  trop  expofees  a 
la  vue,  &  il  eft  d’autant  plus  difficile  de  les  reparer,  qu’il  faut  fouvent 
1’efpace  d'un  ftecle  pour  corriger  les  fottifes  d’une  heure. 

Les  Jardiniers  Chinois  prennent  la  nature  pour  modele,  & 
leur  but  eft  d’imiter  toutes  fes  belles  irregularites.  Ce  qu’ils 
eonfiderent  d’abord,  c’eft  la  nature  du  terrein  fur  lequel  ils  doivent 
travailler :  s’il  eft  de  niveau  ou  en  pente ;  ft  ce  font  des  coteaux  ou- 
des  montagnes  ;  s’il  eft  d’une  etendue  mediocre  ou  conftderables 
abondant  en  fources  &  en  rivieres,  ou  prive  d’eau  dans  toutes  fes- 
parties  ;  ft  c’eft  un  terrein  nud  ou  couvert  de  bois,  raboteux  ou  uni, 
aride  ou  fecond  j  ft  les  tranfttions  font  brufques  &  le  ftte  fublime,.. 
fauvage,  ou  terrible ;  ou  ft  les  gradations  fe  trouvant  obfervees,  le 
caradiere  general  eft  tranquille,  fombre,  ou  riant.  Ils  obfervent. 
toutes  ces  circonftances  avec  la  plus  grande  attention,  &  dans  les- 
difpofttions  qu’ils  imaginent,  la  preference  eft  toujours  pour  celles 
qui  adaptees  d’une  maniere  piquante  au  terrein,  fa  vent  cacher  fes 
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defauts  en  mettant  les  beautes  dans  tout  leurjour,  6c  qu’on  peut 
executer  promptement  fans  faire  une  grande  depenfe. 

LesJardiniersChinois  fe  reglent  encorfur  les  facultes  du  proprietaire 
qui  les  employe,  fur  fon  opulence  comme  fur  la  mediocrite  de  fa 
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fortune  j  ils  ont  egard  a  fon  age,  a  fes  infirmites  6c  a  fon  caraCtere; 
a  fon  genre  d’amufemens,  de  liaifons  ou  d’affaires ;  a  fa  maniere 
de  vivre,  6c  enfin  a  la  faifon  de  1’annee  dans  laquelle  fon  Jardin 
jouira  plus  frequemment  de  fa  prefence.  C’eft  d’apres  fon  etat  6c  fes 
moyens  que  leur  compofition  heureufement  imaginee  pourvoit  a  fes 
befoins  6c  a  fes  plailirs.  Leur  talent  confiffe  a  lutter  contre  les 
defauts  6c  les  imperfections  de  la  nature ;  il  doit  echaper  a  toutes 
les  entraves  6c  produire,  malgre  tous  les  obftacles,  des  ouvrages  aufi 
rares  qu’accomplis  dans  leur  genre. 

Quoique  la  nature  foit  le  grand  rnodele  des  Artiftes  Chinois,  ils 
n’y  font  pas  tellement  attaches  que  l’art  n’ait  jamais  la  permiffion  de 
fe  montrer  avec  elle  ;  ils  penfent  au  contraire  que  dans  plufieurs  oc- 
cafions  letalage  faffueux  de leurs  travaux  devient  une  chofe  neceffaire. 
La  nature,  difent-ils,  ne  nous  a  pas  donne  beaucoup  de  mate'riaux  a 
employer.  Le  terrein,  l’eau  6c  les  plantes,  voila  fes  productions  :  a 
la  verite  l’arrangement  6c  la  forme  de  ces  objets  penvent  fe  diverfifcr 
a  l’indni,  mais  ils  n’ont  par  eux-memes  qu’un  petit  nombre  de 
varietes  frappantes ;  les  autres  font  de  la  meme  nature  que  les 
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changemens  alternatifs  d’une  fonnerie  dont  la  difference,  toute  reelle 
qu’elle  foit,  n’empeche  pas  qu’on  ne  les  prenne  pour  une  monotonie 
continue,  parceque  leur  variation  eft  ft  legere  qu’elle  devient  im¬ 
perceptible. 

II  faut  par  conffquent  que  1’art  fupplee  a  l’infuffifance  de  la  nature, 
qu’il  ferve  a  donner  de  la  variete,  &  qu’il  produile  encor  de  la  nouveaute 
&  de  l’effet.  Dans  les  champs  les  plus  ordinaires  la  fimple  nature  a  tout 
arrange  jufqu’aun  certain  degre  de  perfection,  mais  le  fpedtateur  trop 
habitue  a  ces  combinaifons  ne  peut  eprouver  en  les  voyant  ni  une 
forte  fenfation,  ni  un  plaiftr  bien  vif.. 

II  eft  vrai  qu’on  peut  parvenir  a  la  nouveaute  &c  a  la  variete,  en 
tranfportant  dans  un  pa'is  les  chofes  qui  font  particulieres  a  une  autre 
region :  en  introduifant  dans  les  plaines  des  catara&es,  des  rochers 
heriffes  de  forets  pretes  a  fe  detacher  de  leurs  cimes,  &c  d’autres  objets 
egalement  pittorefques ;  en  prodiguant  les  eaux  dans  les  lieux  arides, 
&les  champs  applanis  par  la  culture  au  milieu  des  montagnes  les  plus 
fauvages  :  mais  cette  reffource,  quelque  abondante  qu’elle  paraiffe, 
eft  bientot  epuifee,  &  d’ailleurs  il  eft  tres  rare  qu’on  puiffe  l’employer 
'fans  fe  jetter  dans  une  grande  depenfe. 

Les  Chinois  ne  font  done  point  ennemis  des  lignes  droites,  ils 
favent  qu’en  general  on  ne  parvient  point  a  la  magnificence  fans  leur 
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fecours ;  ils  n’ont  pareillement  aucune  averfion  pour  Ies  figures  re- 
gulieres  de  Geometrie.  Ces  figures  font  belles  en  elles-meme  8c 
s’adaptent  parfaitement  aux  petites  compofitions  dans  lefquelles  les 
profufions  irregulieres  de  la  nature  pouraient  gener  ou  couvrir  les 
parties  qu’elles  doivent  embellir.  Ils  penfent  aufli  qu’elles  convien- 
nent  aux  Jardins-fieuriftes  8c  a  toutes  les  autres  compolitions  qui 
manifeftent  beaucoup  d’art  dans  la  culture,  8c  ou  par  confequent  il 
n’en  faut  point  omettre  dans  la  forme*  • 

Leurs  batimens  reguliers  font  communement  environnes  deterralfes 
artificielles,  de  talus  8c  de  plufieurs  rampes  d’efcalier.  Les  angles  des 
perrons  font  ornes  de  groupes  de  Sculpture  8c  de  vafes  entremeles  de 
fontaines  jailliftantes,  quife  liant  a  1’ Architecture  la  rendent  plus  im- 
pofante,  8c  ajoutent  a  la  vivacite,  a  la  fplendeur  &  au  fracas  du  tableau. 

Autour  de  l’habitation  principal e  8c  de  tous  les  edifices  decores,, 
le  terrein  regulierement  aligne  eft  entretenu  Sc  diftribue  avec  le  plus 
grand  foin.  On  ne  fouffre  aucune  tige  qui  puifie  intercepter  la  vue 
des  batimens,  aucune  ligne  qui  ne  ferve  d’accompagnement  a  1’ Ar¬ 
chitecture  8c  ne  contribue  au  bon  eflfet  de  l’enfemble.  Ils  croyent 
que  rien  n’eft  plus  abfurde  que  d’entourer  une  fabrique  elegante,  de* 
l’image  groftiere  8c  defordonnee  de  la  vegetation:  cette  methode  qui 
ne  prefente  a  l’efprit  que  l’idee  d’un  travail  imparfait,  ils  la  corn- 
parent  a  un  diamant  enchalfe  dans  du  plomb.  Si  les  batimens  font 
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ruftiques,  la  fcene  qui  les  environne  eft  fauvage:  s’ils  ont  de  la  gran¬ 
deur,  elle  eft  grave  5c  fombre ;  s’ils  font  rians,  on  y  voit  l’amenite,  la 
grace  6c  la  fecondite.  Les  Chinois  enfin  confervent  fcrupuleufement 
le  meme  cara&ere  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  la  compofition,  6c  c’eft 
une  des  grandes  caufes  de  cette  variete  furprenante  qui  abonde  dans 
leurs  ouvrages. 

I  '  *  .  . 

Les  ftatues,  les  buftes,  }*$  bas-reliefs  6c  toutes  les  productions 
du  cifeau  ne  font  point  bornes  aux  alentours  des  batimens,  on  les 
introduit  aufii  dans  les  autres  parties  des  Jardins.  Ils  fervent  non 
feulement  a  les  decorer,  ils  rapellent  encor  la  memoire  des  evenemens 
paffes  6c  des  perfonnages  celebres ;  6c  c’eft  par  eux  que  l’efprit 
agreablement  excite  a  la  contemplation  fe  retrace  avec  interet  les 
fiecles  les  plus  recules  de  l’antiquite.  A  ces  ornemens  les  Chinois 
ajoutent  des  infcriptions  antiques,  des  vers  6c  des  fentences  qui 
tantot  font  graves  fur  de  grandes  pierres  a  moitie  detruites,  ou  fur 
des  colonnes  de  marbre,  tantot  fur  les  arbres  6c  les  rochers.  La 
fituation  qu’ils  choififfent  eft  toujours  celle  qui  correfpond  d’avantage 
au  fens  de  ces  infcriptions,  de  maniere  qu’en  acquerant  plus  de  force 
elies  puiffent  donner  plus  de  vigueur  au  tableau. 

Toutes  ces  decorations  leur  paraiftent  d’autant  plus  neceftaires 
pour  diftinguer  6c  cara&erifer  les  difterentes  parties  de  leurs  com- 
pofttions,  que  fans  cet  heureux  fecours,  ils  pouraient  diflicilement  les 
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preferver  d’une  ennuyeufe  redemblance.  Quand  on  leur  objette  que 
plufieurs  de  ces  chofes  ne  font  pas  naturelles  6c  que  parconfequent 
on  ne  devrait  pas  les  foufFrir,  ils  repondent  que  la  plupart  des  chofes 
perfection  nees  font  aufli  peu  naturelles  6c  qu’on  leur  permet  ce- 
pendant  d’exider  comme  telles  :  non  feulement  on  les  tolere,  mais 
encor  on  les  admire.  Nos  vetemens  ne  font  point  de  cuir  tanne,  ni. 
femblables  a  notre  peau ;  ils  font  faits  de  foyes  precieufes  6c 
de  broderie  :  nos  maifons  6c  nos  palais  n’ont  aucune  redemblance 
aux  cavernes  des  rochers  qui  paraident  les  feules  habitations  natu¬ 
relles  ;  6c  notre  mudque  n’ed  ni  comme  le  tonnerre,  ni  comme  les 
dfdemens  des  aquilons  qui  compofent  toute  l’harmonie  de  la  nature. 
La  nature  ne  nous  apprete  aucune  viande,  6c  cependant  nous  ne 
mangeons  point  de  la  chair  crue;  elle  ne  nous  a  point  donne  d’autres 
indrumens  que  les  dents  6c  les  mains,  6c  cependant  nous  avons  des 
fcies,  des  marteaux,  des  haches  6c  mille  autres  udenciles.  Enfin 
on  citerait  a  peine  une  feule  chofe  a  laquelle  1’ art  n’ait  point  touche ; 
6c  pourquoi  ferait-il  exclus  du  Jardinage  ?  Si  les  poetes  6c  les 
peintres,  lorfqu’ils  veulent  donner  de  1’energie  a  leurs  compofitions*- . 
prennent  leur  vol  au  dedus  de  la  nature,  le  meme  privilege  fera-t-il 

refufe  aux  Jardiniers  ?  La  nature  dmple  6c  inanimee  ed  trop  infipide 
*  • 
pour  l’objet  que  nous  avons '  a  remplir  ;  1-art  fait  la  rendre  plus 

piquante,  6c  puifqu’on  attend  beaucoup  de  nos  talens,  nous  avons 

befoin  de  tous  les  fecours  qu’on  peut  tirer  de  1’une  6c  de  l’autre, 

Le  tableau  d’un  Jardin  doit  differer  de  la  iimplicite  vulgaire  .de  la  na¬ 
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ture  autant  qu’un  poeme  heroique  differe  d’un  difcours  en  profe ;  6c 
les  Jardiniers,  femblables  aux  poetes,  doivent  donner  carriere  a  leur 
imagination,  s’elancer  meme  au  dela  des  bornes  du  vrai,  toutes 
les  fois  qu’il  eft  neceffaire  d’elever,  d’embellir,  d’animer  leur  fujet, 
ou  d’y  rCpandre  le  charme  de  la  nouveaute. 

La  methode  ordinaire  de  diftribuer  les  Jardins  a  la  Chine,  confifte  a 
trouver  la  plus  grande  variete  poftible  de  tableaux,  qui  doivent  fe 
prefenter  fous  certain®  points  de  vue.  6c  oil  font  places  des  edifices 
adaptes  refpeCtivement  aux  jouiftances  de  l’efprit  oudes  fens.  La  per¬ 
fection  de  ces  Jardins  depend  du  nombre  6c  de  la  diverfite  des  lites  qui 
■les  compofent,  ainfi  que  de  la  favante  combinaifon  de  leurs  parties.  Le 
grand  art  eft  de  les  difpofer  de  maniere  qu’envifages  feparement  ils 
fe  deployent  fous  1’afpeCt  le  plus  avantageux,  6c  que  confideres  dans 
leur  reunion  ils  forment  un  enfemble  aufii  Elegant  que  magnifique. 

Lorfque  remplacement  a  beaucoup  d’etendue  6c  qu’on  peut  y 
introduire  un  grand  nombre  de  tableaux,  chacun  d’eux  s’adapte  or- 
dinairement  a  un  feul  point  de  vue  :  mais  quand  le  terrein  eft  borne, 
6c  que  la  variete  ne  faurait  avoir  lieu,  on  difpofe  les  objets  de  telle 
forte,  quetant  appe^us  de  differens  points  ils  produifent  des  repre- 
fentations  difterentes  qui  n’ont  fouvent  aucune  reftemblance  entre 
slles.  On  s’attache  aufli  a  placer  les  fcenes  de  la  compofition  dans  des 
directions  telles  que  fe  montrant  a  utes^a  la  fois,  elles  prefentent  a  l’oeil 
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ctonne  un  fpedtacle  raviffantpar  fa  richefte,  fa  variete  6c  fon  etendue* 
On  tire  tout  le  parti  poftible  des  objets  exterieurs,  6c  pour  derober 
a  la  vue  les  bornes  de  l'emplacement,  rien  n’eft  oublie  de  ce  qui  peut 
former  fon  union  apparente  avec  les  bois,  les  champs  6c  les  rivieres 
plus  eloignes.  Si  l’on  a  fous  les  yeux  des  villes,  des  chateaux,  des 
tours  ou  d’autres  objets  confiderables,  on  t&che  de  les  prefenter  fous 
tous  les  points  de  vue  6c  dans  toutes  les  directions  pofiibles.  La 
meme  chofe  s’obferve  a  1’egard  des  fleuves,  des  grands  chemins,  des 
fentiers,  des  moulins  6c  de  tous  les  objets  mouvans  qui  animent  6c 
varient  le  pa'ifage. 

En  Europe  on  fait  mafquer  les  bornes  des  Jardins  par  des  claire- 
voies  qu’on  nomme  ha  ha ,  6c  par  des  fofles  qui  cachent  une  mu- 
raille.  Les  Chinois  connaiffent  ces  deux  methodes,  6c  en  ont  plu- 
fieurs  autres  dont  l'invention  n’eft  pas  moins  heureufe.  Dans  les 
terreins  plats,  ou  les  objets  exterieurs  n’offrent  aucun  point  de  vue, 
leurs  Jardins  font  enveloppes  de  terraffes  artificielles  fur  lefquelles  on 
monte  par  des  glacis.  Ces  terraftes  forment  des  allees  6c  font  bordees 
interieurement  de  grands  arbres  6c  de  taillis.  Des  arbrifleaux  plante's 
au  dehors,  6c  qui  ne  s’elevent  jamais  aftez  pour  derober  la  vue  des 
champs,  les  font  paraitre  une  continuation  d’autant  plus  naturelle 
du  Jardin,  que  le  mur  de  cloture  eft  foigneufement  cache  dans  les 
builfons  qui  recouvrent  toutes  les  pentcs  extcrieures. 
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Si  le  Jardin  fe  trouve  plus  eleve  que  la  campagne,  fon  circuit 
eft  deffine  par  des  rivieres  artificielles  dont  les  bords  oppofes  recelent 
1’enceinte  dans  les  arbres  6c  les  broufiailles.  Quelquefois  on  fait 
ufage  d’un  fort  treillis  de  fil  d’archal  peint  en  verd;  on  l’attache  aux 

j  rf ...  *  s 

tiges  qui  bordent  l’emplacement,  6c  fes  finuofites  irregulieres,  joint 
a  la  petitelfe  de  fes  parties,  empechent  qu’on  nele  diftingue,  meme  a 
line  diftance  tres  mediocre.  Quand  on  veut  employer  les  claires-voies* 
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on  a  foin  de  remplir  l’excavation  de  ronees  6c  d’autres  plantes  epi~ 
neufes ;  e’eft  un  moyen  tres  fimple  d’affurer  la  cloture,  &  de  fauver 
FefFet  defagreable  que  les  dehors  des  murailles  prefentent  au  fpec- 
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Dans  les  grands  Jardins  on  imagine  des  tableaux  differens  pour  les 
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differentes  parties  du  jour.  Pour  cet  effet,  aux  points  de  vue  prih- 
cipaux,  on  place  des  batimens  qui  d’eux-memes  indiquent  l’heure  a 
laqueHc  la  perfpedtive  qu’on  y  decouvre  fe  montre  avec  toutes  fes-. 
beaute's.  Dans  les  Jardins  de  mediocre  grandeur,  oh  (comme  on 
1’a  deja  dit)  plufieurs  representations  font  le  refultat  d’une  feulc 
combinaifon,  on  fait  ufage  du  meme  artifice.  Les  Chinois  ont  encor 
des  tableaux  decores  pourchaque  faifon  de  l’annee.  Ceux  d’hiver  font 
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communement  expofes  au  midi;  des  pins,  des  fapins  &  des  cedres,  des 
chenes-verds,  des  filarias,.  des  houx,  des  ifs  &  d’autres  arbres  toujours. 
verds  en  compofent  le  fond  que  l’on  enrichit  de  lauriers-thim  6c  de 
piui^eurs  fortes  delauriers,d’arboufiers  6c  dediverfes plantes  qui  croifient 
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&  fleuriflent  dans  ce  terns  de  Fanne'e.  Pour  varier  d’une  maniere  gra- 
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^cieufe  ces  fombres  productions,  on  y  mele  adroitement  les  fleurs  ainii 

que  les  arbres  &  les  arbuftes  les  plus  rares  de  la  zone  torride.  Les 
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plants  de  ces  efpeces  font  aflujettis  a  des  figures  regulieres  qu’on 

, 

divife  par  des  allees;  on  les  couvre  pendant  l’hiver  de  chafiis  de  verre 
auxquels  on  donnela  forme  d’un  temple  cu  d’une  autre  fabrique  ele¬ 
gante,  &c  qui  prennent  le  nom  de  Confervatoires.  Des  feux  fouterreins 
y  entretiennent  une  chaleur  douce  &  moderee  qui  vous  appelle  dans 
ces  retraites,  lorfque  la  froidure  ne  permet  pas  de  fe  promener  en 
plein  air.  Toutes  les  efpeces  d’oifeaux  remarquables  par  la  beaute 
de  leur  plumage  ou  la  douceur  de  leur  chant,  y  volent  en  liberte,  & 
l'on  y  voit  nager  les  poiifons  dores  &  argentes  dans  des  jattes  im- 
menfes  de  porcelaine  placees  fur  des  rochers  artificiels  &  ornees  de 
plantes  &  de  fleurs  aquatiques.  Dans  ces  confervatoires  les  Jardiniers 
Chinois  font  murir  des  framboifes,  des  cerifes,  des  Agues,  des  raifins, 
des  abricots  6c  des  peches;  les  arbres  qui  les  produifent  couvrent  la 
charpente  des  chaflis,  6c  joignent  ainfi  1’utilite  a  la  decoration. 

Les  fcenes  de  printems,  egalement  abondantes  en  arbres  toujours 
verds,  font  entrcmelees  de  lilas  de  toute  efpece,  de  cytifes,  de  tilleuls, 
de  melefes,  d’aubepines  a  fleurs  doubles,  d’amandiers  6c  de  pechers; 
on  y  ajoute  des  eglantiers  odorans,des  rofes  printanieres  6c  deschevre- 
feuilles.  Les  bordures  6c  l’interieur  des  bofquets  font  ornes  de  jacintes 
fauvages,  de  girofieesjaunes,  de  narcifles,  de  violettes  6c  de  primeveres,  de 
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polyanthes,  de  crocus,  de  paquerettes,  de  perceneiges,  de  plufleurs 
fortes  d’iris  8c  de  la  plupart  des  fleurs  qui  paraiftfent  dans  les  mois  de 
Mars  8c  d’Avril.  Mais  les  tableaux  de  cette  faifon  n’ayant  par  eux- 
memes  qu’un  fond  mediocre  de  productions,  on  y  diftribue  des  me¬ 
nageries  remplies  d’animaux  fauvages  8c  prives,  8c  d’oifeaux  de  proie 
de  toute  efpece  y  des  volieres  8c  des  bocages  dans  lefquels  on  reunit 
tout  ce  qui  eft  neceflaire  pour  elever  les  oifeaux  domeftiques  y  des 
Iaiteries  decorees  y  des  batimens  pour  s’exercer  a  la  lutte  8c  an  pu- 
gilat,  pour  les  combats  de  cailles  8c  les  autres  jeux  connus  a  la 
Chine.  On  menage  aufti,  dans  Finterieur  des  bois,  de  grands  elpaces 
decouverts  qui  font  deftines  a  l’efcrime,  au  manege,  8c  a  la  courfe$ 
a  voltiger,  a  tirer  de  l’arc  8c  a  tons  les  exercices  militaires. 

Les  feenes  d’e'te  compofent  la  partie  la  plus  magnifique  8c  Ik 
plus  recherchee  des  Jardins  Chinois.  Les  lacs,  les  rivieres  8c  les 
pie'ces  d’eau  prodigues  fous  toutes  les  formes,  y  font  couverts  de 
vaiftfeaux  aufti  varies  dans  leur  conftruCtion  que  dans  Ieurs  ufages. 
Les  uns  vont  a  la  voile,  les  autres  loot  des  batimens  a  ramesj  une 
partie  doit  fervir  ala  peche,  Fautre  a  la  chafle  des  oifeaux  aquatiques, 
quelques-uns  feront  employes  aux  combats.  Dans  les  bois  qui  decorent 
ces  tableaux  on  diftingue  le  chene,  le  hetre,  le  marronier  cf’indei  Forme,. 
Ie  frene,  le  platane,  le  fycomore,  l’erable,  plufteurs  efpeces  de  peuplier 
8c  beaucoup  d*arbres  particuliers  a  la  Chine.  Les  bofquets  font 
formes  de  tous  les  beaux  arbres  qui  perdent  leurs  feuilles 
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de  toutes  les  plantes  6c  de  tous  lcs  arbuftes  qui  fleuriflent  err 
ete;  6c  leur  judicieux  aftemblage  reunit  la  plus  belle  verdure  a. 
Tharmonie  du  coloris  le  plus  brillant.  Les  batimens  font  Ipacieux, 
magnifiques  6c  nombreux  on  en  volt  un  ou  deux  dans  chaque  ta¬ 
bleau  ►  Ce  font  des  falles  de  feftin,  de  bal,  de  concert'  ou  d’exercice* 
academiques ;  des  falles  de  fpeCtacle,  .des  jeux  pour  les  danfes  fur  la 
corde  6c  les  tours  de  fouplefle :  les  uns.renferment  des  bains  &  des 
refervoirs  ou  l’on  s’exerce  a  nager;  les  autres  font  confacrCs  ada 
leCture,  au  fommeil  &  a  la  meditation* 

Dans  le  centre  des  Jardins  d’eteon  referve  prefque  toujours  un  em¬ 
placement  conftderable  que  les  Chinois  confacrent  au  myftere  &  a  la 
volupte.  Une  multitude  d’allees  etroites,  de  colonnades  6c  de  paftages 
derobes,  egarent  6c  confondent  par  leurs  detours  ceux  qui  penetrent 
danscetazile.  Tantatdes  bofquets  de  taillis,  melesde  quelques  grands 
arbres,  en  forment  la  divifion  ;  tantot  elle  eft  marque'e  par  des  plants 
de  haute-tige,  ou  par  des  touftes  de  rollers  6c  d’autres  arbrilfeaux  a 
fleurs.  C’eft  unlabyrinthe  delicieux  dont  la  decoration  efteampofeedes 
productions  les  plus  fuaves£c  les  plus  eblouiftantes.  Les  faifans  d’or  6c 
d’argent,  les  paons,  les.  perdrix,  les  poules  de  Bantam,  les  cailles  6c  le 
gibier  de  toute  efpece  fourmillent  dans  fes  bois ;  les  tourterelles,  les 
roftignols  6c  mille  oifeaux  melodieux  font  perches  fur  fes  arbres  >  les 
daims,  les  antilopes,  les  bufftes  mouchetes>  les  moutons,  les  chevaux 
tartares  bon diflent  dans  fes  plaines.  Chaque  allee  vous  conduit  a 

quelque 


quelque  objet  ravilfantj  a  desbocages  d’orangers  &  de  mirtes ;  a  des 
ruiffieaux  dont  les  bords  font  tapifles  de  rofes,  de  chevrefeuilles  5c  de 
jafmins*  a  des  fontaines  qui  murmurent  parmi  les  ftatues  des  nymphe$ 
endormies  &  celles  des  dieux  aquatiques ;  a  des  cabinets  de  verdure 
avec  des  couches  d’herbes  6c  de  fleurs  aromatiques ;  a  des  grottes 
taillees  dans  le  roc  5c  ornees  d’incruftations  de  corail,  de  coquilles, 
de  mineraux,  de  pierres  precieufes  5c  de  criftallifations ;  des  rigoles 
d’eau  parfumeeles  arrofent,  6c  le  fouffle  odoriferant  d’un.  zephyre  arti- 
ficiel  y  rafraichit  fair  qu’il  embaume. 

Dans  l’epaifleur  des  bofquets  qui  feparent  les  allees,  font  menages 
plufieurs  reduits  fecrets  oil  l’on  renferme  des  batimens  d’une  ftruc- 
ture  elegante  ;  ce  font  autant  de  pavilions  compofes  d’un  grand  ap- 
partement  avec  fes  offices  5c  les  logemens  neceflaires  aux  eunuques 
5c  aux  filles  efclaves.  Des  femmes  de  la  plus  rare  beaute  les  habitent 
pendant  l’ete,  5c  chacune  de  ces  favorites  avec  toute  fa  fuite  occupe 
un  pavilion  fepare. 
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L/appartement  principal  eft  compofe  d’un  ou  de  plufieurs  grands 

fallons,  de  deux  cabinets  ou  chambres  de  toilette,  d’une  bibliotheque, 

de  deux  chambres  a  coucher  5c  d’autant  d’antichambres,  d’un  cabinet 

de  bain  5c  de  plufieurs  garderobes.  Toutes  ces  pieces  font  mag-* 

nifiquement  meublees;  on  les  garnit  de  livres  amufans,  de  tableaux 

galans,  d  inftrumens  de  mufique  5c  de  tons  ceux  qui  fervent  a  jouer, 
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h  ecrire,  a  defliner,  a  peindre  ou  a  broder.  On  y  place  aufl]  des  lits, 
des  chaifes-longues,  6c  des  fieges  de  toutes  les  formes  6c  pour  toutes 
les  poftures  dans  lefquelles  on  peut  s’afleoir  ou  fe  coucher. 
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Les  fallons  ont  vue  pour  l’ordinaire  fur  de  petites  cours  fermees 
autour  defquelles  on  met  en  parade  des  pots  de  porcelaine,  de  marbre 
ou  de  cuivre,  diverfement  contournes  6c  remplis  des  fleurs  les  plus 
rares  dans  leur  efpece  6c  dans  la  faifon  :  1’extremite  de  ces  cours  eft 
prefque  toujnurs  terminee,  foitpar  une  voliere,  oupar  un  tocher  arti* 
ficiel  avec  une  fontaine  6c  un  baflin  pour  les  poiffons  dores ;  foit  par 
une  cafcade,  par  un  berceau  de  bambou  ou  de  vigne  entrelaces  dans 
des  arbrifteaux  a  fleurs;  6c  en  general  par  quelque  ingenieufe  deco¬ 
ration  de  oette  efpece.  •.  :  .,  . 
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Independamment  des  habitations  feparees  ou  les  femmes  re9oivent 
ks  vifites  de  leur  maitre,  toutes  les  fois  qu’il  juge  a  prOpos  de  les  voir 
en  particulier,  on  eleve,  dans  1’interieur  des  grands  bofquets,  d’autres 
batimens  plus  fpacieux  6c  plus  magniflques.  C’eft  la  que  toutes  les- 
femmes  fe  raflemblent  a  certaines  heures  du  jour  pour  manger  a  la- 
meme  table  6c  boire  leur  the  en  fociete ;  pour  converfer,  fe  baigner  ou 
nager  y  pour  travailler  ou  pour  jouer  a  la  mourre  6c  a  d’autres  jenx 
Chinois  :  ou  encor  pour  amufer  leur  maitre  par  des  concerts,  des 
chanfons  6c  des  danfes  voluptueufes,  par  des  comedies  ou  des  pan¬ 
tomimes  :  6c  il  faut  avouer  qu’en  general  elles  s’acquittent  de  touted- 
ees  ehofes  avec  un  art  fingulier.. 
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Dans  le  nombre  de  ces  batimens  iquelques-uns  font  entierement 
ouverts ;  alors  le  toit  eft  foutenu  par  des  colonnes  de  cedre  ou  de  bois 
de  rofe,  avec  des  bafes  de  jafpe  de  Coree,  ou  par  des  piliers  de  bois, 
a  l’imitation  des  arbres  de  bambou  6c  de  platane  :  des  guirlandes 
de  fleurs  6c  de  fruits  artiftcment  cifeles  entourent  ces  piliers;  elles 
font  peintes  au  naturel  6c  couvertes  d’un  vernis  precieux.  Les  ba¬ 
timens  fermes  confident  fouvent  en  une  feule  falle  tres  fpacieufe,  & 

quelquefois  en  plufleurs  fallons  aufli  varie's  dans  leurs  contours 
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que  dans  leurs  dimenfions.  Les  uns  font  triangulaires,  quarres  & 
avales ;  les  autres,  .exagones,  oCtogones,  circulaires  ou  d’une  forme 
irreguliere  6c  bizarre  :  tous  font  incruftes  de  marbre  ou  de  bois 
precieux,  d’or,  d'argent  6c  de  nacre  de  perle  ;  on  y  voit  aufli  une 
profuflon  de  glaces  6c  de  porcelaine  antique,  beaucoup  de  cifelurc 
Jk,  de  dorure,  avec  des  peintures  de  lacque  de  toutes  les  couleurs. 

. 

Les  portes  d’entree  font  circulaires  6c  polygones  aufli  bien  que  rect¬ 
angles.  Lesfenetres  ontla  forme  d’oifeaux,  d’animaux,  de  poiflons  6c 
d’infeCtes,QU  font  decoupees  en  eventails,  en  feuillages  6c  en  fleurs  :  on 
les  garnitd’un-vitrage  peint  ou  de  differentes  gazes  colorees,  pour 
donner  une  teinte  a  la  lumiere  6c  de  la  chaleur  a  tous  les  objets  qui 
decorent  l’appartement. 

Dans  tous  ces  batimens  on  accumule  non  feulement  les  meubles 
neceflaires,  mais  encor  les  tableaux  6c  les  fculptures,  les  broderies 

6c  les 
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6c  les  bijoux  auxquels  on  joint  des  ouvrages  d’horlogerie  du  'plus 
grand  prix :  on  voit  de  ces  derniers  qui  font  tres  confiderables  6c 
dont  les  nombreux  mouvemens  ont  l’effet  le  plus  ingenieux;  ils  font 
enrichis  de  divers  ornemens  d’or  meles  de  perles  6c  de  diamans,  de 
rubis,  d  emeraudes  6c  d’autres  pierres  precieufes. 

Les  batimens  qu’on  vient  de  decrire  ne  font  pas  les  feuls  que  les 
Ghinois  introduifent  dans  leurs  Jardins  d’ete.  Ils  en  ont  plufieurs 
fous  la  forme  de  tentes  perfannes,  quelques-uns  conftruits  de  tiges 
fans  branches  6c  de  racines  affembldes  avec  beaucoup  de  gout,  d’autres 
enfin  qu’ils  nomment  Miau-Ting,  ou  Salles  de  la  Lune,  6c  dont  la 
dimenfion  eft  prodigieufe.  Ceux-ci  font  compofes  d’une  feule 
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chambre  voutee  en  forme  d’hemifphere ;  la  partie  concave  peinte  avec 
art,  pour  imiter  un  ciel  de  nuit,  eft  percee  d’une  infinite  de  petites 
fenetres  qui  par  leur  decoupure  reprefententla  lune  6c  les  etoiles.  Du 
verre  colore  garnit  ces  differentes  ouvertures  6c  n’admet  que  la 
quantite  neceffaire  de  lumiere  pour  repandre  dans  tout  l’interieur 
ce  fombre  fi  touchant  d’une  belle  nuit  d’ete. 

Le  plein-pied  de  ces  falles  eft  quelquefois  diftribue  en  parterres  de 
fleurs  dans  lefquels  on  arrange  des  bancs  champetres  faits  de 
branches  de  la  plus  belle  forme  6c  verniflees  en  rouge,  pour  repreienter 
du  corail ;  mais  plus  fouvent  il  eft  creuse  en  baffin  6c  rempli  d’une 
eau  vive  6c  limpide  qui  ruiflelle  de  toutes  les  parties  d’un  rocher  place 
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dans  le  centre.  Plufieurs  petites  ifles  flottantes  y  tournent  au  gr© 
du  courant ;  les  unes  font  couvertes  de  tables  pour  le  feftin  on  de 
.bancs  pour  les  muficiens,  les  autres  de  berceaux  qui  contiennent  des 
Jits  de  repos,  des  fofas,  des  fieges  &  d’autres  meubles  fervant  sL 
d’autres  ufages.. 


C’efi:  dans  ces  falles  de  la  J  une  que  les  princes  Chirfois  fe  retirent 
avec  leurs  favorites,  toutes  les  fois  que  la  chaleur  &  la  trop  vive 
lumiere  d’un  jour  d’ete  leur  deviennent  incommodes.  C’efi:  la 
qu’ils  jouifient  des  plaifirs  de  la  table,  &  qu’ils  fe  livrent  fans  referve 
a  tout  ce  que  la.volupte  Leur  infpire* 
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II  faut  en  convenir,  aucune  nation  n’egala  jamais  les  Chinois  Jans 
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le  nombre  &  la  fplendeur  des  edifices  de  Jardin.  Le  Pere  Attiret  par- 
lant  d’un  des  Jardins  de  l’empereur  fitue  aupres  de  Pekin  &  nomme 
Yven  Ming  Yven,.dit  qu’outre  le  palais  qui  efi:  lui-meme  une  ville,  on 


y  compte  quatre  cents  pavilions  dont  l’architedture  efi:  fi  oppofee  que 
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chacun  d’eux  parait  1’ouyrage  d’un  pai's  different ;  il  en  cite  un  qu.i 
avait  coute  plus  de  deux  cents  mille  livres  flerling,  fans  y  comprendre 
les  meubles,  un  autre  qui  contenait  cent  chambres,.  &  il  ajoute  que  la 
plupart  de  ces  pavilions  font  aflez  vaftes.pour  loger  le  plus  grand 
feigneur  d’Europe  avec  toute  fa  fuite.  Le  meme  Jardin  renfemie 
encor  une  ville  fortifiee  avec  fon  port,  fes  rues,  fes  places  publiques, 
fes  temples,  fes.  marches,  fes  boutiques  &.  fes  tribunaux  de  juftice* 
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on  un  mot  avec  tout  ce  qui  fe  trouve  a  Pekin ;  de  maniere  que  c’eft 
la  capitale  de  l’empire  en  abrege. 

Les  empereurs  de  la  Chine  etant  trop  efclaves  de  leur  grandeur 
pour  fe  montrer  a  leurs  fujets,  5c  l’ufage  ayant  defendu  a  leurs  femmes 
de  paraitre  en  public,  on  leur  donne  dans  cette  ville  le  fpe&acle  de  la 
capitale  entiere,  de  la  multitude  qui  l’habite,  de  fa  confufion,  de  fes 
embarras.  Ce  divertiftement  eft  execute  plufieurs  fois  dans  1’annee  par 
les  eunuques  du  palais  les  uns  font  negocians,  les  autres  artiftes, 
marchands,  foldats,  ofticiers,  crocheteurs,  ouvriers;  on  y  voit  jufqu’a 
des  voleurs  5c  des  filoux.  Au  jour  marque  chacun  endofte  l’habit 
de  fa  profeflion,  les  vaifleaux  arrivent  dans  le  port,  on  ouvre  les 
boutiques,  on  expofe  les  marchandifes  en  vente  j  les  cabarets,  les 
auberges,  les  maifons  oil  Ton  boit  du  the  refoivent  les  allans  5c  les 
venans  j  on  crie  dans  les  rues  des  fruits  5c  des  rafraichiftemens  de 
routes  les  fortes,  les  marchands  vous  tourmentent  pour  vous  faire 
acheter  ce  qu’ils  ont  a  vendre,  toute  efpece  de  liberte  eft  permife,  on 
n’admet  aucune  diftin&ion  de  perfonnes,  l’empereur  lui-meme  eft 
confondu  dans  la  foule.  On  fe  querelle,  on  fe  bat,  le  guet  arrete 
les  combattans,  on  les  mene  devant  le  juge ;  celui-ci  examine  la 
difpute  5c  condamne  le  coupable  qui  fouvent  regoit  une  baftonade 
des  plus  rudes;  le  tout  pour  recreer  fa  majefte  imperiale  5c  les  dames 
de  fa  cour. 
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On  penfe  bienque  dans  ces  fetes  les  fripons  6c  les  efcrocs  ne  font 
point  oublies  j  ce  role  intereftant  eft  confie  ordinairement  aux  eunuques 
les  plus  adroits  qui,  comme  les  jeunes  guerriers  de  l’ancienne  Lace- 
demone,  regoivent  des  punitions  ou  des  applaudiftemens.  felon  qu’ils 
ont  bien  ou  mal  reuffi. 

Dans  les  Jardins  confacres  a  l’automne  les  Chinois  plantent  di- 
verfes  fortes  de  chenes,  de  hetres  6c  d’autres  arbres  qui  confervent^ 
longtems  leur  feuillage  6c  prefentent  dans  fon  declinJa  plus  riche  va- 
riete  de  couleurs.  On  y  mele  quelques  arbres  toujours-verds  6c  un  petit, 
nombre  d’arbres  fruitiers,  avec  le  peu  de  plantes  6c  d’arbrifteaux  qui 
fleuriftent  dans  rarriere-faifon :  vous  y  voyez  aufti  des  troncs  de  faule 
depouilles  de  leurs  branches,  des  fouches  mortes  6c  des  arbres  de- 
peris  ils  fe  montrent  fous  les  formes  les  plus  pittorefques  6c  font, 
couverts  de  mouffe  6c  de  lierre. 

Les  batimens  qui  decorent  ces  tableaux  d’automne  font  tels  pour 
l’ordinaire  qu’ils  offrent  l’image  de  la  decadence ;  ce  font  autant  de 
fouvenirs  qu’on  a  deftein  de  rappeller  au  fpedtateur.  II  rencontre  des 
hermitages  6c  des  aziles  dedies  a  la  bienfaifance  ou  defideles  ferviteurs 
paftent  leurs  vieux  jours  en  paix,  au  milieu  des  tombeaux  de  leurs 
predecefteurs  enfevelis  autour  de  ces  habitations.  Tantot  ce  font  des 
ruines  de  chateaux,  de  palais,  de  temples,  6c  de  maifons  religieufes 
abandonnees ;  des  arcs  de  triomphe6c  des  maufolees  a  demi-enterres 
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avec  des  infcriptions  mutilees  qui  jadis  celebrerent  la  memoire  de 
quelque  heros  :  tantot  dcs  fepulcres  confacres  aux  ancetres  de  la 
famille,  ou  des  caveaux  6c  des  cimetieres  pour  les  animaux  qu’on  a 
cheris.  On  raftemble  enfin  dans  ces  Jardins  tout  ce  qui  peut  re¬ 
tracer  la  fragilite  des  chofes  humaines,  leur  inftabilite  6c  leur  diflolu- 
tion.  Ces  objets  s’uniftant  a  l’afped:  lugubre  de  la  nature  en  au- 
tomne  6c  aux  inelemences  de  l’air,  rempliflent  Tame  de  melancolie- 
6c~  la  difpofent  aux  reflexions  les  plus  ferieufesw- 

Telle  eft  la  decoration  ordinaire  des  Jardins  Chinois  partout  ou  - 
le  terrein  n’a  point  de  tendance  frappante  a  un  cara&ere  particulier. 
Lorfqu’il  eft;  marque  d’une  maniere  plus  forte,  l’Artifte  ne  manque 
jamais  de  faire  valoir  fes  fingularites.  Remuer  l’ame  du  fpedlateur 
par  ^les  impreflions  vives  &  variees,  c’eft  toujours  la  fin  qu’il  fe  pro- 
pofe,  6c  fon  imagination  fertile,  fans  cefle  a  la  pourfuite  de  la  nou-~ 
veaute,  lui  fournit  mille  moyens  ingenieux  d’arriver  a  ce  but. 

Les  tableaux  que  j  ai  decrits  jufqu’a  prefent  font  principalement  - 
dans  le  genre  agreable  j  mais  les  Jardiniers  Chinois  en  ont  de  plu- 
fieurs  fortes  qu’ils  employent  felon  la  diverfite  des  circonftances ;  ils 
cn  font  trois  clafles  feparees,  6c  les  diftinguent  par  les  appellations 
cT Agreable,  de  Terrible,  6c  de  Surprenant. 

Le  premier  genre  eft  compofe  des  productions  les  plus  msgnifiques 
6c  les  plus  achevees  du  regne  vegetal  qu’on  melange  de  rivieres,  de- 
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lacs,  de  cafcades,  de  fontaines  &  de  toutes  fortes  d’eaux  jailliflantes. 
Ces  objets  font  difpofes  &  combines  fous  toutes  les  formes  pitto- 
refques  que  Tart  ou  la  nature  peuvent  fuggerer.  Les  batimens,  les 
fculptures  &  les  peintures  donnent  autant  de  fplendeur  que  de  variete 
a  la  compofition,  &  pour  ajouter  a  fa  vivacite,  on  y  raffemble  les 
plus  rares  produ&ions  du  regne  animal.  Enfin  rien  n’eft  oublie 
de  ,ce  qui  peut  rejouir  refprit,  flatter  les  fens  ou  piquer  l’ima- 
gination. 

L.es  tableaux  du  genre  terrible  font  compofes  de  fombres  forets, 
de  vallees  profondes  inacceffibles  aux  rayons  du  foleil,  de  rochers 
arices  pres  de  s’ecrouler,  de  noires  cavernes  &  de  cataradtes  impe- 
tueufes  qui  fe  precipitent  de  toutes  les  parties  des  montagnes.  Les 
arbres  ont  une  forme  hideufe,  on  les  a  forces  de  quitter  leur  direction 
naturelle  &  ils  paraiffent  dechires  par  1’efFort  des  tempetes ;  les  uns 
font  renverfes,  ils  arretent  le  cours  du  torrent  ;  vous  croyez  que  les 
autres  ont  ete  noircis  &  fracaffes  par  lafoudre.  Les  batimens  font  en 
ruines,  ou  a  demi-confumes  par  le  feu  ou  emportes  par  la  fureur  des 
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eaux ;  rien  d’entier  ne  fubfifle  finon  quelques  chetives  cabanes  dif- 
perfees  dans  les  montagnes,  qui  ne  vous  apprennent  Texiftence  des 
habitans  que  pour  vous  montrer  leur  misere.  Les  chauvefouris,  les 
vautours  6c  tous  les  oifeaux  de  rapine  voltigent  dans  les  halliers ; 
les  loups,  les  tigres  &  les  jakals  hurlent  dans  les  forets,  des  animaux 
affames  font  errans  dans  les  plaines.  Du  milieu  des  routes  on  voit 
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des  gibets,  des  croix,  des  roues  &  tout  l’appareil  de  la  torture  ;  & 

% 

dans  les  plus  affreux  enfoncemens  des  bois  ou  les  chemins  font  ra- 
boteux  &couverts  d’herbes  nuifibles,  ou  chaque  objet  porte  les  mar¬ 
ques  de  la  depopulation,  vous  trouvez  des  temples  dedies  ala  vengeance 
&  a  la  mort,  des  cavernes  profondes  dans  les  rochers ,  des  defcentes 
qui,  a  travers  les  brouflailles  &  les  ronces,  conduifent  a  des  habitations 
fouterreines.  Pres  de  la  font  places  des.  piliers  de  pierre  avec  les 
trifles  defcriptions  d’evenemens  tragiques,  &  l’horrible  recit  des  cm- 
autes  fans  nombre  commifes  dans  ces  lieux  meme  par  les  profcrits  & 
les  brigands  des  anciens  terns  :  &  pour  ajouter  a  la  fublime  horreur 
de  ces  tableaux,  des  cavites  pratiquees  au  fommet  des  plus  hautes 
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montagnes,  recelent  quelquefois  des  fonderies,  des  fours-a-chaux  & 
des  verreries  d’ou  s’elancent  d’immenfes  tourbillons  de  flamme  & 
des  dots  continuels  d’une  epaiffe  fumee  qui  donnent  a  ces  montagnes. 
Papparence  de  volcans. 

Les' tableaux  que  les  Chinois  nomment  furprenans  ou  furnaturels 
font  du  genre  pittorefque  &  abondent  dans  le  merveilleux.  Leur 
objet  eft:  d’ exciter  dans  l’ame  du  fpedtateur  une  fuccedlon  vive  de  fen^ 
fations  violentes  .&  oppofees.  Tantot  il  eft  entraine  rapidement,  par 
une  defcente  etroite  &efcarpee,  dans  des  caveaux  louterreins  divifes  enu 
appartemens  ou,  a  lalueur  faible  dcmourante  des  lampes,  il  decouvre 
les  pales  images  des  rois  &  des  heros  de.Pancien  age  couches-  fur;des> 
lits  de  parade  :  leurs  tetes  font  couronnees  de  guirlandes  d’etoiles,  & 
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dans  leurs  mains  font  des  tablettes  remplies  de  fentences.  Des  flutes 
&  des  orgues  d’une  harmonie  douce  &  tendre,  dont  le  jeu  eft  produit 
par  des  eaux  fouterreines,  interrompent  par  intervalles  le  filence  de 
ces  lieux,  Sc  y  font  retentir  les  fons  les  plus  majeftueux. 

Tantot  le  voyageur,  apres  avoir  erre  dans  l’obfcurite  de  la  foret,  fe 
trouve  ebloui  par  le  grand  jour  fur  le  bord  des  precipices ;  il  voit 
autour  de  lui  les  cataradtes  tomber  des  montagnes,  Sc  a  fes  pieds  des 
torrens  en  furie  dans  la  profondeur  des  abimes.  D’autres  fois  il  eft 
tranfporte  fous  des  rochers  qui  paraifient  fufpendus  dans  les  airs, 
dans  de  noires  vallees  furchargees  de  forets,  ou  pres  d’un  fleuve  dont 
les  eaux  dormantes  baignent  lentement  des  rives  couvertes  de  monu- 
mens  funeraires  fous  l’ombrage  des  faules,  des  lauriers  &  des  arbres 
confacres  a  Mancheou  le  Genie  de  la  douleur. 

Une  nouvelle  fcene  va  s’ouvrir,  on  le  conduit  par  des  paffages  tene- 
breuxtailles  dans  le  rocher:  des  figures  coloffales  de  dragons,  d’efprits 
infernaux  &  d’autres  objets  effroyables  occupent  les  renfoncemens 
pratiques  des  deux  cotes ;  elles  tiennent  dans  leurs  ferres  mon- 
ftrueufes  des  fentences  myflerieufes  &  cabaliftiques  ecrites  fur  des 
tables  d’airain  avec  des  preparations  qui  produifent  une  flamme  con¬ 
tinue  fervant  a  la  fois  a  guider  &  a  etonner  le  voyageur.  De  terns 
en  terns  on  le  furprend  par  des  fecoufles  repetees  de  Timpulfion 
eledtrique,  par  des  ondees  de  pluie  artificielle,  des  tourbillons  de  vent 
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impetueux  6c  des  explofions  de  feu  dont  la  duree  eft  celle  d’un  in- 
ftant.  La  terre  tremble  fous  fes  pas  par  I’a&ion  de  Fair  reflerre,  6c 
fes  oreilles  font  frappees  fucceflivement  de  fons  differens  que  le  meme 
moyen  fait  produire:  les  uns  reflemblent  aux  cris  des  malheureux  dans 
les  angoifles  de  la  torture,  les  autres  aux  mugiftemens  des  tau- 
reaux  6c  aux  hurlemens  des  betes  feroces  on  y  diftingue  le  cri  des 
chiens  6c  la  voix  des  chafleurs.  Ceux-ci  font  comme  les  croaflemens 
confus  des  oifeaux  carnaftiers ;  plus  loin  ils  imitent  le  tonnerre  qui 
gronde,  le  bruit  de  la  mer  courroucee,  lexplofion  des  canons,  le  fon 
des  trompettes  6c  toutle  bruyant  fracas  de  la  guerre. 

Dela  le  voyageur  pourfuit  fa  route  au  milieu  des  bois  de  haute- 
futaie  oil  rampent  les  ferpens  6c  les  lezards  des  efpeces  les  plus  bril- 
lantes ;  une  multitude  innombrable  de  finges,  de  chats  6c  de  perro- 
quets  grimpent  fur  les  arbres  6c  l’intimident  a  fon  paflage.  Ou  bien 
il  traverfe  des  bocages  fleuris  dans  lefquels  fon  oreille  eft  enchantee  par 
le  ramage  des  oifeaux,  l’harmonie  des  flutes  6c  le  concert  des  inftru- 
mens  les  plus  doux.  Quelquefois  aufli  ces  ecarts  pittorefques  le 
conduifent  dans  des  reduits  delicieux  qu’entourent  des  berceaux  de 
jafmins,  de  vigne  6c  de  rofes;  dans  des  pavilions  tranfparens  artifte- 
ment  peints  en  Architecture  6c  illumines  par  le  foleil ;  dans  des 
palais  d’eau  eleves  avec  art  en  colonnes,  en  arcades  6c  en  cabinets 
decouverts,  fur  des  fonds  de  metaux  diverfement  colores  ou  devant 
des  lampes  innombrables  qui  variant  les  nuances  du  fluide  donnent 
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a  toute  la  fabrique  Fapparence  des  diamans  6c  des  faphyrs,  dcs  erne- 
raudes,  des  rubis,  des  amethiftes  6c  des  topafes.  La  de  belles 
filles  Tartares  vetues  de  robes  tranfparentes  &  legeres  qui  voltigent  au 
moindre  fouffle,  lui  prefentent  des  vins  exquis  dans  des  coupes 
d’agate ;  des  mangoftans,  des  ananas  6c  des  fruits  de  Quangli,  dans 
des  corbeillees  de  filigrane  d’or;  elles  le  couronnent  de  guirlandes  de 
fleurs,  6c  l’invitent  a  gouter  les  douceurs  de  la  retraite  fur  des  tapis, 
de  Perfe,  des  peaux  de  lapins  de  Siberie  6c  des  lits  de  duvet  de  Ca- 
mufathkin. 

Les  eaux  jailliflantes  abondent  toujours  dans  ces  fcenes  enchantees 
6c  y  font  difpofees  de  maniere  qu’en  produifant  des  effets  furprenans, 
elles  deviennent  de  magnifiques  decorations.  L’air  eft  employe  avee 
le  meme  fucces  dans  plufieurs  occafions,  non  feulement  pour  les 
objets  dont  on  a  deja  parle,  mais  aufli  pour  former  des  echos  com- 
pliques  :  on  en  trouve  qui  repetent  le  bruit  caufe  par  le  mouvement 
des  pieds,  d’autres  celui  que  font  les  habits  quand  on  les  froilfe  ou 
qu’ils  font  legerement  agites ;  quelques-uns  qui  imitant  la  voix  hu- 
maine  en  varient  les  tons  6c  les  accens,  6c  tous  font  imagines  pour 
embaraffer,  pour  furprendre  ou  pour  epouvanter  le  lpeftateur  a 
mefure  qu’il  avance. 

On  fait  ufage  egalement  des  illufions  d’optique  de  toute  cfpece3 
telles  que  ces  peintures,  fur  des  furfaces  preparees,  qui  varient  les  re- 
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prefentations  auffi  fouvent  que  le  fpe&ateur  change  de  place.  Sous  un 
point  de  vue  elles  prefentent  des  groupes  de  perfonnages,  fous  un 
autre  des  combats  d’animaux ;  ici  des  rochers,  des  cafcades,  des 
arbres  6c  des  montagnes,  la  des  temples,  des  colonnades  6c  la  plus 
grande  variete  de  fujets  agreables.  On  imagine  auffi,  pour  le  pave 
des  appartemens  6c  l’incruftation  de  leurs  murailles,  des  mofaiques 
compofees  d’une  infinite  de  morceaux  de  marbre ;  au  premier  coup 
d’oeil  ils  paraiflent  entafles  fans  ordre  6c  fans  defiein,  rnais  quand  on 
les  regarde  d’un  certain  point  de  vue,  leur  reunion  compofe  des  re¬ 
presentations  exadles  6c  brillantes  d’hommes,  d’animaux,  de  bati- 
mens  6c  de  pai'fages.  Souvent  l’Artifie  y  fait  entrer  des  morfeaux 
d’Architedture,  6c  meme  des  vues  entieres  en  perfpedive  qui  fe  for- 
ment  en  introduifant  des  temples,  des  ponts,  des  vaiffieaux  ou 
d’autres  objets  fixes  diminues  a  mefure  qu’ils  s’eloignent  des  points^ 
de  vue,  en  couchant  des  teintes  grifes  fur  les  lointains  de  la  com- 
pofition,  6c  en  y  plantant  des  arbres  d’une  couleur  plus  pale  6c  d’une 
portee  plus  mediocre  que  ceux  qui  paraifient  fur  le  devant  du  pai'fage. 
C’efi:  ainfi  qu’il  fait  donner  a  une  bagatelle  l’apparence  d’une  chofe 
confiderable. 

Les  Chinois  raffiemblent  dans  ces  fcenes  enchantees  des  fen- 
fitives  6c  toutes  les  fortes,  des  arbres  6c  des  fieurs  extraordinaires ; 
ils  y  renferment  une  variete  furprenante  d’oifeaux  monftrueux,  de 
reptiles  6c  d’animaux  amenes  des  pai's  eloignes,  ou  qu’ils  fe  procurent 
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en  croifant  les  races :  on  les  apprivoife  a  force  d’indufirie,  &  la  garde 
en  eft  confiee  a  des  dogues  enormes  du  Tibet,  Sc  a  des  geants  Afri- 
cains  habilles  en  magiciens. 

Ils  ont  pareillement  dans  leurs  Jardins  des  cabinets  oil  font 
amaflees  toutes  les  productions  extraordinaires  des  trois  regnes  avec 
des  peintures,  des  fculptures,  des  medailles,  des  antiques,  Sc  les  in¬ 
ventions  les  plus  ingenieufes  des  arts  mecaniques.  C’eft  pour  eux 
une  nouvelle  fource  d’amufemens,  lorfque  le  mauvais  terns  ou  la 
chaleur  trop  brulante  ne  leur  permettent  pas  de  prendre  fair. 

On  communique  aux  differentes  fcenes  Sc  aux  autres  parties  des 
Jardins  Chinois  par  des  allees,  des  chemins,  des  fentiers  pour  les  gens 
de  pied  Sc  pour  ceux  qui  font  a  cheval,  des  rivieres  navigables,  des 
lacs  &  des  canaux.  Partout  PArtifte  introduit  la  plus  grande 
variete  poftible  dans  les  formes  Sc  les  dimenlions,  aufii  bien  que  dans 
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la  decoration,  &  partout  il  evite  les  abfurdites  dont  fourmille  l’an- 
cienne  maniere  de  Jardinage  en  Europe. 

“  Je  n’ignore  pas,  difait  un  Artifte  Chinois,  que  vos  Jardiniers 
“  Europeans  croyant  la  nature  infuftifante  dans  fes  combinaifons, 
“  ou  peut-etre  fe  trouvant  degoutes  des  objets  naturels  devenus  trop 
“  familiers  &  trop  vulgaires  a  leurs  yeux,  introduifent  des  formes 
“  artificielles  dans  leurs  compofitions  5  qu’ils  taillent  leurs  arbres  en 
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“  faipon  de  pyramides,  de  pots-de-fleurs,  d’hommes,  de  poiftbns  6c 
“  d’animaux.  On  m’a  fait  la  defcription  de  colonnades  Sc  de  palais 
“  entiers  formes  par  des  arbres,  6c  tailles  auffi  precifement  que  s’ils 
“  avaient  ete  batis  de  pierre  ;  jai  meme  ou'i  parler  d’une  chafte 
“  toute  entiere  oil  les  homines,  les  chevaux  6c  les  chiens  fculptes 
ts  dans  une  paliflade  d’ifs  y  pourfuivaient  un  fanglier  de  la  meme 
tc  matiere  fnyant  a  toutes  jambes ;  mais  cela  s’appelle  acheter  la  va- 
<e  riete  aux  depens  de  la  raifon  :  on  ne  doit  jamais  fouffrir  ces  fortes 
“  d’extravagances,  hormis  dans  les  fcenes  enchantees,  ou  meme  elles 
t(  ne  doivent  paraitre  que  bien  rarement,  puifqu’elles  font  auffi 
“  deflituees  de  beaute  que  de  convenance.  Si  le  Jardinier  a  voyage, 
<c  s’il  a  fait  des  obfervations,  il  n’aura  jamais  befoin  de  pareils  fecours 
tc  pour  introduire  de  la  variete.  Les  grands  chemins  des  pai's  qu’il 
“  a  parcourus  fuffiront  pour  rappeller  a  fa  memoire  mille  effets 
u  pleins  de  beautes  qu’il  peut  faiie  entrer  avec  bien  plus  de  fucces.” 

Les  routes,  les  allees  &  les  avenues  des  Chinois  font  tracees,  ou 
par  une  feule  ligne  droite,  ou  par  une  ligne  tortueufe,  ou  par  des 
zic-zacs  compofees  de  diverfes  lignes  droites  qui  changent  de  di¬ 
rection  a  certains  points.  Ils  obfervent  qu’il  eft  peu  d’objets  plus 
grands  6c  plus  frappans  qu’une  route  fpacieufe  plantee  de  grands 
arbres,  6c  prolongee  en  droite  ligne  a  perte  de  vue :  6c  ils  n’en  con- 
naiftent  point  qui  fourniftent  des  amufemens  auffi  varies  qu’un 
ohemin  tortueux  dont  la  continuite  fe  deployant  aux  yenx  par  gra¬ 
dations 
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dations  leur  decouvre  a  chaque  pas  une  nouvelle  combinaifon.  Si 
ce  dernier  ne  caufe  aucune  emotion  violente,  il  occafionne  cependant 
de  fortes  impreffions  de  furprife  6c  d’etonnement,  en  prefentant  in- 
opinement  des  chofes  grandes  ou  extraordinaires  :  6c  cet  effet  eft 
d’autant  plus  fenti  qu’il  eft  plus  oppofe  au  plaifir  tranquille  que  le 
voyageur  eprouve  dans  les  parties  bornees  6c  refferrees  du  chemin. 
Les  Chinois  trouvent  la  ligne  tortueufe  infiniment  utile  dans  les 
petites  compofitions ;  avec  elle  l’Artifte  multipliant  les  detours  des 
fes  allees,  peut  derober  la  mediocrite  de  l’emplacement  6c  donner 
l’idee  d’une  grande  etendue. 

Ils  font  d’opinion  que  les  routes  tracees  par  une  repetition  de  lignes 
droites  dont  les  diredlions  changent  a  certains  points,  ont  tous  les 
.  avantages  &  des  chemins  alignes  6c  des  chemins  tournans,  avec  d’autres 
proprietes  qui  leur  font  particulieres.  La  variete  6c  les  combinaifons 
nouvelles  des  objets  qui  fe  prefentent  a  tous  les  changemens  de  di¬ 
rection  tiennent  l’ame  agreablement  occupee,  6c  leur  brufque  appa- 
>rence  occafionne  une  furprife  qui,  pour  peu  que  i’etendue  foit  vafte  6c 
les  repetitions  frequentes,  devient  bientot  de  l’etonnement  6c  de 
Fadmiration.  D’ailleurs  l’incertitude  oil  l’on  fe  trouve  fur  le  terme 
6c  la  duree  de  ces  repetitions,  6c  l’anxiete  du  fpeClateur  a  mefure 
qu’il  approche  des  periodes,  font  elles-memes  des  impreffions  affiez 
vives  pouj*  prevenir  cet  etat  de  langueur  oil  lame  tombe  naturelle- 
j-nent  en  s’arretant  longtems  fur  les  memes  objets. 
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C’eft  d’apres  tous  ces  effets  que  les  directions  parlignes  droites,  5c 
particulierement  les  zic-zacsy  conviennent  a  merveille  aux  avenues  ou 
aux  grandes  routes  qui  conduifent  a  des  villes,  a  des  palais,  des  ponts 
ou  des  arcs  de  triomphe ;  a  des  chateaux  ou  a  des  prifons  pour  les 
criminels  ;  a  des  maufolees  Sc  enfin  a  tous  les  edifices  dont  le  but 
eft  d’infpirer  l’horreur,  la  veneration  ou  l’etonnement.  Quant  aux 
objets  de  moindre  importance  la  ligne  ondoyante  eft  d’autant  plus 
convenable  pour  y  arriver,  que  l’exiguite  de  leurs  parties  empeche^ 
qu’on  ne  les  diftingue  dans  l’eloignement ;  comme  ils  font  d’ailleurs 
peu  confiderables  en  eux-memes,  ils  plaifent  davantage  quand  on  les 
appercoit  fans  s’y  attendre,  Sc  du  point  de  vue  ou  les  petites  beaute's 
qui  leur  font  propres  fe  montrent  dans  tout  leur  eclat. 

En  diftribuant  les  allees  de  fes  Jardins  l’Artifte  Chinois  a  grand 
foin  de  les  conduire  fucceftivement  a  tous  les  edifices  princi- 
paux,  aux  points  de  vue  les  plus  importans,  5c  aux  autres  parties 
interefiantes  de  la  compofition ;  de  maniere  que  le  fpeClateur  foit 
amene  infenfiblement,  5c  comme  par  accident,  a  chaque  objet  digne 
de  fa  curiofitej  5c  cela  fans  retourner  fur  fes  pas,  ou  paraitre  s’ecarter  / 
de  fon  chemin. 

Ces  allees,  foit  tournantes,  foit  en  ligne  droite,  font  quelquefois 
placees  a  une  diftance  confiderable  l’une  de  1’autre.  On  les  fepare 
par  des  bofquets  d’un  plant  fort  ferre  qui  cachant  tous  les  objets  ex« 
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terieurs,  tiennent  l’efprit  en  fafpens  fur  l’etendue  qu’on  parcourt,  5c 
repandent  dans  l’ame  cette  fombre  fenfation  qui  gagne  naturellement 
tout  homme  errant  dans  les  detours  d’une  foret  folitaire.  Ailleurs 
les  alle'es  fe  rapprochent,  &  le  plant  des  bofquets,  rendu  par  gradations 
plus  clair  5c  moins  profond,  donne  paffage  a  la  voix  de  ceux  qui  fe 
promenent  dans  les  allees  adjacentes  ;  l’ceil  y  demele  confufement 
leurs  perfonnes  entre  les  tiges  5c  le  feuillage  des  arbres :  infenfiblement 
les  bois  s’etendent  5c  s’obfcurciifent,  les  objets  difparaiffent,  les  voix 
expirent  en  murmures  confus,  lorfque  tout  a  coup  les  allees  repliees 
debouchant  dans  la  meme  clairiere,  les  differentes  compagnies  font 

• 

agreablement  furprifes  de  fe  rencontrer  dans  un  lieu  oix  elles  peuvent 
fe  confiderer  mutuellement  5c  fatisfaire  lcur  curiolite  fans  obftacle. 

Les  Jardiniers  Chinois,  foigneux  d’eviter  tout  ce  qui  peut  tromper 
defagreablement  le  fpedlateur,  finilfent  rarement  leurs  allees  en  im- 
pajfes ;  mais  li  la  nature  du  lieu  les  y  contraint,  ils  les  terminent 

k 

toujours  par  quelque  objet  interelfant  qui  vous  dedommageant  de 
votre  attente  fruftree,  ote  en  meme  terns  toute  idee  d’imagination 

Jamais  non  plus  ils  ne  conduifent  une  allee  autour  des  extremite's 
d’un  terrein  dont  le  milieu  efl  laiffe  entierement  decouvert,  comme  on 
le  pratique  fi  fouvent  parmi  nous.  Quoique  cette  methode  puilfe  rendre 
le  premier  coup-d’ceil  noble  5c  frappant,  ils  penfent'  que  le  plailir 
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ferait  de  courte  duree,  &  le  fpe&ateur  trop  faiblement  amufe 
une  promenade  de  quelques  milles,  pendant  laquelle  les  metnes 
objets  ne  cefieraient  d’importuner  fes  regards.  Si  le  terrein  fur  lequel 
ils  doivent  travailler  eft  de  peu  d’etendue,  Sc  qu’ils  ayent  deftein  d’y 
reprefenter  un  grand  tableau,  pour  etre  vu  de  Habitation  prineipalc 
ou  de  quelque  autre  point  capital,  ils  laifient  a  decouvert  une  grande 
portion  de  Templacement ;  mais  toujours  avec  la  precaution  de  fe 
menager  un  bofquet  de  bonne  epaifteur  qui  rentrant,  frequemment  Sc 
par  groftes  maftes,  dans  cette  efplanade  en  derobe  plufieurs  parties  a 
l’oeil  du  fpedlateur. 


Ces  avances  ou  faillies  produifent  de  la  variete,  par  le  changement 
qu’elles  operent  a  chaque  point  de  vue  dans  la  figure  apparente  de 
l’efplanade;  Sc  l’interception  continuellc  des  parties  mafquees  par  leur 
epaifteur,  repand  un  air  de  myftere  qui  excite  la  curiofite  de  tous 
ceux  que  la  promenade  y  attire  :  elles  occafionnent  aufti  de  grandes 
profondeurs  de  bofquet  dont  on  fait  ufage,foitpour  placer  des  pavilions, 
des  loges  ou  d’autres  objets,  foit  pour  les  grands  replis  des  princi- 
pales  allees  Sc  des  traverfes  qui  partent  de  celles-ci.  Toutes  ces  chofes 
otant  l’idee  de  bornes  Sc  de  limites,  rendent  la  promenade  d’autant 
plus  amufante  :  ajoutez  encor  que  la  difficulte  de  fuivre  les  detours 
multiplies  des  fentiers  Sc  des  allees  de  cote,  laifte  toujours  quelque 
chofe  a  defirer,  Sc  toujours  aifez  pour  exercer  l’imagination. 
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Dans  les  allees  tournantes  les  Chinois  evitent  avec  le  plus  grand 
foin  tous  les  detours  brufques  ou  peu  naturels,  mais  furtoui  les- 
courbes  regulieres  qu’on  appelle  Terpentines,  &  dont  nos  Jardiniers 
Anglais  font  fi  amoureux.  Ils  obfervent  que  ces  lignes  ondoyantes 
eternellement  uniformes  font,  de  toutes  les  cbofes,  les  plus  oppofees 
a  la  nature,  les  plus  affie&ees,  &  allurement  les  plus  ennuyeufes  a 
parcourir.  Ayant  toujours  la  nature  en  vue,  ils  detournent  rarement 
leurs  allees  fans  le  pretexte  apparent  de  quelques  obflacles  a  eviter, 
foit  qu’ils  exident  naturellement,  foit  que  1’art  les  ait  imagines  pour 
ajouter  a  la  decoration.  Une  montagne,  un  precipice,  une  vallee 
profonde,  un  marais,  un  emplacement  raboteux,  un  edifice  ou  quelque 
arbre  venerable  par  fes  annees,  leur  paraififent  une  raifon  de  fe  de- 
tourner,  vifible  a  tous  les  yeux.  S’ils  rencontrent  la  mer,  une  riviere, 
un  lac  de  grande  etendue,  une  terra-fife  a’oii  Ton  decouvre  quelque 
belle  perfpedive,  rien  ne  leur  lemble  plus  judicieux  que  de  fuivre 
ces  objets  dans  toutes  leurs  finuofites,  &  de  maniere  a  prolonger  la. 
jouifiance  qu’ils  procurent:  mais  dans  un  lieu  uni,  foit  decouvert,  foit: 
umbrage  de  bofquets,  oil  l’on  n’efi;  force  par  aucun  obftacle,  ni  en¬ 
gage  par  aucun  mouvement  de  curiofite  a  fuivre  un  fentier  tortueux, 
ils  regardent  tous  ces  replis  comnie  une  abfurdite.  Un  chemin, 
difent-ils,  doit  avoir  ete  fait  par  les  mains  de  l-’art,  ou  fraye  par  les 
pafifans ;  &  dans  l’un  ou  l’autre  cas  on  ne  faurait  fuppofer  que  les 
hommes  iront  par  une  ligne  tortueufe  au  point  ou  ils  peuvent  arriver 
par  une  ligne  droite.  Ce  raifonnement  rend  les  Jardiniers  Chinois 
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fort  avares  de  finuofites.,  6c  celles  qu’ils  emploient,  toujours  faciles 
6c  naturdles,  font  conduites  de  maniere  qu’on  n’appercoit  jamais  plus 
cfune  courbe  a  la  fois. 

Ils  prennent  garde  encor  d’evdter  1’eXadt  parallelifme  de  ces  allees, 
tant  a  1’egard  des  arbres  qui  les  bordent,  que  du  terrein  qu’elles 
occupent.  Leur  largeur  ordinaire  eft  de  huit  a  vingt  6c  meme  trente 
pieds,  felon  l’etendue  du  Jardin  ;  mais  les  arbres  des  cotes,  plus 
eloignes  par  intervalles,  y  forment  des  efplanades  que  Ton  couvre 
de  fougere,  de  genets,  de  ronces  6c  de  buiifons,  ou  d’un  tapis  de 
verdure  emaille  de  fleurs  fauvages, 

Le  terre-plein  eft  de  gazon  ou  de  gravier;  les  bords  n’en  font 
point  exadtement  termines,  mais  de  chaque  cote  ils  s’enfoncent  un 
peu  dans  les  broulfailles  6c  les  bofquets,  afin  d’imiter  la  nature  de 
plus  pres,  6c  d’oter  cette  raideur  6c  cette  affectation  fi  defagreables 
que  l’ufage  contraire  occafionne  dans  nos  Jardins  d’Europe. 

Dans  les  chemins  ou  allees  endroite  ligne,les  Artiftes  Chinois,  quand 
leur  emplacement  eft  vafte,  obfervent  exadternent  l’ordre  6c  la  fy m me¬ 
tric.  L’art,  vous  diront-ils,  n’a  rien  de  choquant  dans  les  ouvrages  qui 
tiennent  du  prodige;  il  fait  naitre  des  reflexions  agreables  dc  fublimes; 
il  tranfmet  aux  races  futures  des  monumcns  de  la  magnificence  6c  de 
la  grandeur  de  celles  qui  les  ont  precedees.  Les  routes  imperiales 
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font  des  ouvrages  etonnans  dans  ce  genre.  Elies  font  compofees  de 
triples  avenues  ornees  de  quatre  rangs  d’arbres  d'une  groffeur  deme- 
furee.  On  choifit  ordinairement  des  marroniers  d’inde,  des  pins,  des 
cedres  de  montagne,  6c  d’autres  arbres  d’une  forme  decide'e ;  ou  des 
chenes,  des  ormes,  des  tulipiers,  6c  ceux  qui  comme  eux  acquierent 
les  plus  vaftes  dimensions.  Ces  arbres  plantes  a  des  distances  egales, 
s’etendent  en  droite  ligne  &  fur  un  terrein  de  niveau,  a  deuxou  trois 
cents  6c  meme  quatre  cents  milles.  L’allee  du  centre  a  depuis  cent 
cinquante  jufqu’a  deux  cents  pieds  de  large,  oc  les  contre-allees  ont 
generalement  de  quarante  a  cinquante  pieds.  Les  branches  y 
ferment  un  couvert  a  l’abri  duquel  Le  voyageur  pourfuit  fa  route,  a 
toutes  les  heures  du  jour,  fans  etre  incommode  des  rayons  ni  de  la 
ehaleur  du  foletL 

Quelquefois  des  paffages  voutes  d’une  hauteur  immenfe  conduiSent 
ces  routes  a  travers  les  rochers  &  les  montagnes ;  des  chauifees  &  des 
ponts  les  tranfportent  fur  des  lacs,  des  torrens  &  des  bras  de  mer  : 
plus  loin,  entre  les  precipices,  des  chaines  de  fer  les  tiennent  fufpen- 
dues  dans  les  airs,  &  par  des  piliers  &  des  rangees  d’arcades  elles  font 
portees  au  delfus  des  villages,  des  pagodes  &  des  cites.  Pour  tout 
dire  enfin,  on  n’eut  jamais  egard  aux  difficult es  quand  il  falut  les 
conftruire,  &  tous  les  obftacles  ont  ete  vaincus  avec  une  induftrie 
etonnante,  6c  avec  une  depenfe  incroyable. 
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On  trouve  dans  plufieurs  parties  de  la  Chine  divers  ouvrages  de 
i’efpece  qu’on  vient  de  decrire ;  mais  le  Paffage  de  King- tong,  les 
Ponts  de  Fo-cheu  6c  de  Lo-yang,  6c  le  Cientao  dans  la  province  do 
Xenfi,  font  regardes  comrne  les  plus  confide'rables. 

Le  premier  fert  de  communication  entre  deux  precipices.  II  eft 
compofe  de  vingt  chaines  de  fer  d’une  enorme  grofteur  6c  qui  ont 
chacune  deux  cents  pieds  de  long  :  les  planches  6c  la  terre  qui  les 
recouvrent  forment  le  chemin. 

Le  fecond,  entre  Fo-cheu  &  le  fauxbourg  de  Nan-ti,  eft’  un  pont 
de  cent  arches,  chacune  d’une  dimen  fion  fuffifante  pour  le  paflage  des 
vaifteaux  a  la  voile.  II  eft  bad  de  grandes  pierres  de  taille,  6c  entoure 
d’une  magnifique  baluftrade  de  marbre  dont  les  piedeftaux  iupportent 
les  coloftes  artiftement  fculptes  de  deux  cents  lions  de  la  meme 
madere. 


Le  Pont  de  Lo-yang  eft. dans  la  province  de  Fokien.  C’eft  l’ou- 
vrage  le  plus  vafte  6c  le  plus  furprenant  dans  ce  genre  dont  on  ait  oui 
parler  jufqu’a  prefent.  Trois  cents  maflifs  de  marbre  noir,  joints. 
1-un  a  Pautre  par  des  blocs  de  la  meme  madere, ,  compofent  toute  la 
ftru&ure  :  le  chemin  eft  afiis  fur  ces  blocs,  6c  fon  parapet  eft  une  ba¬ 
luftrade  de  marbre  dont  les  piedeftaux  font  ornes  de  lions  6c  d’autres 
ouvrages  de  fculpture.  La  longueur  totale  du  pont  eft  de  leize  mills 
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deux  cents  pieds,  ou  au  dela  de  trois  milles  d’Angleterre  ;  fa  largeur 
eft  de  quarante-deux  pieds ;  les  blocs  dont  il  eft  compofe  ont  chacun 
.cinquante-quatre  pieds  de  long  &  fix  pieds  d’epaifleur. 

"Le  Cientao,  ou  le  chemin  des  piliers,  eft  une  autre  communication 
batie  entre  plufieurs  precipices  pour  abreger  la  route  qui  conduit  a 
Pekin.  La  longueur  de  ce  paflage  eft  d’environ  quatre  milles,  fur 
une  largeur  confiderable ;  il  eft  porte  au  deflus  des  vallees  par  des 
piles  6c  des  arches  d’une  hauteur  effrayante. 

Dans  les  montagnes  qui  fe  trouvent  de  chaque  cote  de  ces  routes 
imperiales,  on  eleve  quantite  de  batimens  ornes  de  ftatues  colofiales 
&  defculptures  dont  la  vue  ne  cefte  de  recreer  le  voyageur.  Ce  font 
les  tombeaux  des  fages,  des  guerriers  &  des  faints  perfonnages  j  ils 
font  conftruits  aux  fraix  de  l’etat,  6c  leurs  infcriptions  energiaues 
retracent  la  vie  6c  les  actions  de  ceux  auxquels  on  les  a  confacres. 
Ces  edifices  renferment  fouvent  des  -cours  fpacieufes  6c  des  ap- 
partemens  tres  vaftes;  plufieurs  approchent  des  palais  par  leur  magni¬ 
ficence  6c  leur  etendue. 

Les  allees  du  centre  prefentent  quelquefois,  au  lieu  de  chemin, 
des  canaux  qui  ont  depuis  cent  pieds jufqu’a  cent  cinquante  de  large, 
avec  une'profondeur  fuffifante  pour  les  galeres  6c  les  petits  vaifieaux: 
dechaque  cote  font  pratiqueesdesleveespourlafacilite  des  chevaux  qui 
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doivent  trainer  les  batimens  contre  le  vent  ou  le  courant.  L’empereur 
&,  les  mandarins  fe  promenent  fouvent  fur  ces  canauxdans  de  grandes 
6c  magnifiques  berges  ou  Sampans  qui  portent  des  fallons  fuperbe- 
ment  decor^s.  .Us  ont  un  nombreux  cortege  de  moindres  batimens 
de  diver  fes  conftruddons  &  ornes  de  dragons,  de  banderoles,  de  lan- 
ternes  de  foye  peinte  8c  de  decorations  fans  nombre  :  le  tout  en- 
femble  compofe  un  fpe&acle  aufii  pompeux  qu’amufant. 

/  *»  _  \  ,  ►  •  -l  r,  .  1 

Toutes  les  forets  imperiales,  outre  les  grands  cbemins  qui  les  tra- 
verfent,  ont  plufieurs  avenues  fpacieufes  tracees  dans  repaiffeur  du 
bois.  Ces  avenues,  femblables  aux  rayons  des  etoiles,  font  tirees  de 
differens  centres  &  aboutiffent  aux  temples  des  idoles,  a  des  tours, 
a  des  chateaux  6c  a  tous  les  objets  intereffans  des  environs.  Les 
centre's  font  de  figure  circulaire  ou  odtogone  avec  huit  perces,  ou 
fimplement  en  demi-cercle  avec  une  patte-d’oye  qui  n’a  que  trois 
branches.  Pour  l’ordiuaire  ils  occupent  un  grand  emplacement,  ce 
leur  milieu  eft  decore  d’un  arc  de  triomphe,  d’une  pagode,  d’une 
fuperbe  fontaine  ou  de  quelque  autre  monument  confiderable. 

•  /  r.  -jf. ;f#  i  '*  *  * 

Toutes  les  fois  que  l’etendue  eft  plus  vafte,  chaque  avenue  dans  fon 
cours,  prefente  une  ou  plufieurs  efplanades  d’ou  partent  un  grand  * 

nombre  de  moindres  perces,  qui  fe  terminenta  des  batimens  eleves  dans 

•  ■ 

les  bois  pour  differens  ufages.  La  multitude  des  alignemens  ajoute  a 
la  variete  comme  aux  enchainemens  de  ces  compofitions,  8c  fans  y  pro- 
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duire  la  plus  legere  confufion,  y  donne  encor  une  apparence  d’im- 
menfite  dont  on  ne  peut  fe  former  l’idee  a  moins  de  les  avoir  vues. 
Lorfqu'une  vallee  profonde,  une  large  riviere  ou  un  bras  de  mer 
viennent  croifer  &  interrompre  l’avenue,  on  a  foin,  pour  la  faire 
paraitre  plus  confiderable,  de  prolonger  les  plants  d’arbres  fur  le  bord 
oppofe. 

T)ans  les  routes  alignees  6c  d’une  dimenfion  mediocre,  on  imite 
avec  beaucoup  d’art  les  irregularites  qui  cara&erifent  la  nature. 
X» a  direction  generale  a  beau  fe  trouver  en  ligne  droite,  les  Chiriois 
y  evitent  facilement  toute  apparence  de  contrainte  ou  d’affe&ation. 
Ils  plantent  quelques  arbres  hors  de  la  ligne  commune,  en  jettent 
quelques  autres  hors  de  l’a-plomb,  ou  bien  ils  font  ufage  de  difF6- 
rentes  efpeces  qu’on  difpofe  par  intervalles  inegaux,  tantot  en 
lailfant  les  troncs  entierement  nuds,  tantot  en  les  couvrant  de  chevre- 
feuilles  6c  d’eglantiers  odorans,  quelquefois  en  les  entourant  de  buif- 
fons.  Leur  maniere  de  tailler  6c  de  difpofer  les  branches  n’eft  pas 
moins  variee.  Les  unes  ont  la  liberte  de  s’etendre  pour  couvrir  6c 
ombrager  les  allees,  tandis  que  les  autres  font  elaguees  pour  donner 
paflage  au  foleil.  I^e  terrein  eft  lui-meme  compofe  de  hauts  6c  de 

bas,  6c  les  bords  des  allees  ayant  en  certains  endroits  une  elevation 
confiderable,  formcnt  des  chemins  creux  dont  le  defiTus  eft  fouvent 

couvert  de  buiffons,  6c  de  troncs  d’arbres  abbatus.  Souvent  aufll 
J’ailee  eft  interrompue  par  un  grand  chene,  par  un  orme  ou  par  un 
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tulipier,  places  dans  fon  milieu ;  ou  encor  par  une  ran  gee  d’arbres 
qui  traverfant  toute  fa  largeur,  produit  le  plus  agreable  contrafte, 
lorfque  d’un  cote  de  ce  rideau  bailee  decouverte  fe  trouve  eclairec 
par  le  foleil,  &  que  du  cote  oppofe  les  arbres  epais  &  ferres  y  re- 
l^andent  de  l’obfcurite. 

J’ai  vu  plus  d*une  fois  a  la  Chine  des  berceaux  ou  cabinets  de 
verdure,  non  pas  de  treillage,  comme  en  France,  mais  de  bambous, 
de  coudriers  &  d’ormeaux,  dont  les  branches  entrelacees  par  le  haut, 
formaient  un  ceintre  tres  agreable  a  la  vue,  &  infiniment  utile  dans 
les  chaleurs  de  l’ete.  Pour  donner  plus  d’agrement  a  ces  delicieux 
aziles  de  la  fraicheur,  leur  dehors  etait  entoure  de  jafmins,  de  pha- 
feoles  a  fleurs  rouges  &  de  pois  de  fenteur,  avec  des  grenadilles  de  plu- 
deurs  fortes,  des  capucines  &  des  grands-liferons,  qui  perpant  de  toutes 
parts,  emaillaient  des  plus  riches  couleurs  les  parois  &  les  arceaux. 

J’ai  remarque  aufii  dans  les  Jardins  Chinois,  des  allees  bordees  de 
paliffades  d’ifs  ou  d’ormes,  fi  communes  dans  la  plupart  de  nos  pa'is 
d’Europe  :  les  Chinois  les  introduifent  quelquefois,  pour  jetter  de  la 
variete,  mais  jamais  on  ne  leur  voit  cet  air  raide  &  guinde  qui  choque 
dans  les  notres.  Ils  n’emploient  les  cifeaux  qu’avec  referve  &  circonf- 
pedtion.  Les  montans,  ou  branches  fuperieures,  ont  toujours  la  li- 
berte  de  s’etendre  fans  etre  inquietesj  &  meme  dans  les  parties  ton  * 
dues,  on  appergoit  des  arbres  qui  percent  par  groffes  toufles,  comme 
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des  lycomores,  des  figuiers,  des  vignes,  &  quelques  autres  dont  1c 
feuillage  &  la  verdure  font  les  plus  oppofes  a  ceux  de  la  paliiTade. 

i  * 

La  largeur  donnee  par  les  Chinois  aux  allees,  ainfi  qu’aux  avenues 
alignees,  varie  non  feulement  en  raifon  de  leur  ufage  &  de  leur  deftina- 
tion,  elle  diffcre  encor,  jufqu’a  un  certain  degre,  en  raifon  de  leur  lon¬ 
gueur.  Les  routes  ou  les  avenues  qui  menent  a  des  objets  conftderables,. 
font  compofees  en  general  de  trois  allees  paralelles,  comme  on  l’adeja 
obferve,  La  largeur  de  Fallee  du  milieu  eft  depuis  trente  jufqu’a  cent 
cinquante&memedeux  centspieds;  celle  descontre-allees  eftdequinze 
a  quarante  pieds.  Dans  les  Jardins  la  largeur  des  allees  principals 
en  droite  ligne,  n’eft  jamais  au  deffous  de  vingt  pieds,  &  rarement  art 
delTu-s  de  quarante-cinqou  cinquarite;  &  celle  des  plus  petites  alle'es 
du  me  me  genre,  eft  au  moins  de  douze  pieds.  Trente  ou  trente-fix 
pieds  font  cenfes  une  largeur  fuffifante  pour  une  longueur  de  cent 
toifesj  quarante  a  cinquante  pieds,  pour  une  de  deux  cents;  foixante, 
pour  une  de  trois  cents,  &  foixante-dix,  pour  une  dequatre cents  toifes. 
Quand  la  longeur  excede  cette  derniere  dimenfton,  T  Artifte  n’eft  plus 
aflujetti  a  aucune  proportion;  il  augmente  fa  largeur  autant  qu’il  lui 
eft  poflible^  obfervant  neanmoins  de  ne  jamais  aller  au  dela  de  cent 
cinquante  ou  deux  cents  pieds.  Cette  mefure  lui  parait  la  plus  grande 
largeur  qu’on  puifte  donner  a  une  allee,  fans  qu’il  y  ait  de  difpropor- 
tion  marquee  avec  les  arbres  dont  elle  eft  bordee. 
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Les  Jardiniers  Chinois  out  autant  d’experience  que  de  fagefte 
dans  la  confection  des  routes  &  des  allees.  Us  ne  les  tracent 
jamais  au  pied  des  montagnes  ou  des  eminences,  fans  menager  des 
conduits  pour  les  eaux  fuperieures  qu’ils  verfent  dans  la  plaine  par 
des  ilfues  voutees  fous  le  grand  chemin  :  ces  ecoulemens  forment 
une  infinite  de  petites  cafcades  qui  dans  la  faifon  des  pluies,  donnent 

un  nouveau  relief  a  toute  la  decoration.  Les  chemins  deftines  aux 

/ 

voitures,  font  faits  aufli  de  niveau  qu’il  eft  pofiible:  on  leur  donne  un 
fond  folide,  &  leur  profil  eft  bombe  demaniere  a  rejetter  promtement 
toutes  les  eaux  de  pluie.  Pour  eviter  la  depenfe  on  fe  fert,  autant 
■qu’on  peut,  des  materiaux  qui  font  le  plus  a  porteej  &les  conftruc- 
teurs  favent  employer  judicieufement  diverfes  terres,  pour  former  des 
melanges  qui  ne  aeviennent  jamais  durs  ou  glilfans,  qui  confervent 
leur  liaifon  dans  la  fecherefie,  &  ou  l’on  n’enfonce  point  lorfqu’ils 
font  mouilles :  ces  melanges  fe  reduifent  difiicileinent  en  poufiiere, 
ne  forment  jamais  une  furface  herifiee  de  cailloux,  fur  laquelle  les 
ehevaux  qu’ils  bleflent  ont  peine  a  fe  mouvoir. 

Les  allees  Chinoifes  font  de  gazon,  ou  de  gravier,  ou  de  pierrailles 
recouvertes  d’une  petite  quantite  de  gros  fable  de  riviere.  Celles  de 
la  premiere  forte,  trop  expofees  a  etre  gatees  dans  les  endroits 
publics,  fontprefque  toujours  iefervees  pour  les  Jardins  particuliers: 
leur  tapis  eft  forme  du  gazon  le  plus  fin  fc,  le  plus  pur,  qu’on  puifle 
irouver  dans  les  communes  ou  fur  les  coteaux  peles ;  on  Pentretient 
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en  le  fauchant  ties  fouvent,  &  en  y  roulant  de  gros  cilindres  de  fer  qui 
arrafent  fa  furface.  Pour  les  allees  de  la  feconde  forte  on  fe  contents, 
qiiand  le  terrein  eft  fee,  d’une  fimple  couche  de  gravier  confoiide, 
d ’environ  fix  pouces  d’epailTeur  ;  mais  lorfqu’il  eft  humide  ou  mare- 
cageux,  on  le  couvre  d’abord  d’un  lit  de  tuileaux  oa  de  cailloux,  & 
d’autres  matieres  dures  les  plus  aifees  a  fe  procurer:  le  fol  compact  de 
ces  allees  eft  tenu  dans  toute  fa  beaute  par  le  frequent  ufage  du  rou¬ 
leau.  Les  allees  de  pierrailles  font  compofees  de  galets  entafles  a  la 
hauteur  d’un  pied,  &  battus  jufqu’a  ce  qu’ils  ayent  acquis  une  con- 
iiftance  ferme  &  une  furface  reguliere  :  on  les  recouvre  alors  d’une 
quantite  fuffifante  de  fable  de  riviere,  pour  remplir  tous  les  interflices; 
apres  quoi  le  tout  eft  mouille,  &  bien  battu  une  feconde  fois. 

4 

Dans  les  routes  comme  dans  les  allees,  les  Chlnois  font  tres 
foigneux  de  pratiquer  des  egouts,  avec  les  conduits  &  les  puifards 
neceffaires  a  recoulement  des  eaux  apres  les  grandes  pluies.  Quant 
aux  allees  qui  font  fur  un  plan  incline,  ils  ne  leur  donnent  jamais 
plus  d’un  demi-pouce  de  pente  par  pied,  pour  prevenir  le  dommage 
que  les  ravines  pouraient  y  caufer. 

La  Chine  etant  fujette  a  des  chaleurs  exceffives  pendant  1’ete, 
meme  dans  les  provinces  feptentrionales,  on  y  emploie  beaucoup 
d’eau  dans  les  Jardins.  Ceux  de  me'diocre  grandeur,  quand  la 
fituation  le  permet,  font  mis  fous  l’eau  prefque  en  entier;  on  y  laiffe 
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feulement  quelques  iflots  &  quelques  rochers.  Dans  les  grandes 
compofitions  chaque  vallon  a  fon  ruiffeau,  qui  apres  avoir  ferpente  au 
pied  des  collines,  vient  fe  jetter  dans  les  lacs^  &  les  rivieres.  Les 
Artiffes  Chinois  font  convaincus  que  fans  cet  element,  diftribue  fous 
plufieurs  formes,  aucun  Jardin  ne  pent  etre  parfait,  furtout  dans  un 
grand  emplacement.  C’effc  lui  qui  rafraichit  les  fens,  qui  les  flat te  & 
les  egaye  dans  la  faifon  ou  la  fcene  champetre  eft  le  plus  frequentee ; 
il  ell  la  fource  principale  de  la  variete,  autant  par  les  formes  &  les 
changemens  dont  il  efl  fufceptible,  que  par  la  multitude  des  combi- 
naifons  qui  peuvent  l’unir  aux  autres  objets;  les  impreffions  qu’il  caufe 
femultiplient,enmeme  terns  qu’elles  operent  avec  une  force  finguliere*. 
Enfin  par  fes  modifications  variees  a  l’infmi,  il  met  l’Artifte  en  etat 
de  prononcer  plus  fortement  le  caradere  de  chaque  compofition  ; 
d’accroitre  la  tranquillite  d’une  fcene  paifible,  d’ajouter  du  fombre  a 
la  melancolie,  de  la  gaite  au  gracieux,  du  fublime  au  grand,  6u  de 
1’horreur  au  terrible. 

Ces  memes  Artifles  obfervent  que  les  jeux  &  les  exercices  fur 
l’eau,  tels  que  nager,  ramer  ou  voguer,  pecher,  chaffer  ou  combattre, 
deviennent  une  fource  inepuifable  d’amulemens.  Les  habitans  des 
eaux,  poiffons  ou  volatiles,  font  eux-raemes  un  objet  continuel  de 
recreation,  furtout  pour  les  naturaliiles,  Les  barques  &  les  vaiffeaux, 
tantot  pouffes  par  la  tempete,  tantot  gliffans  legerement  fur  le  cryflal 
de  Tonde  applanie,  forment  par  leurs  combinaifons,  mille  tableaux 
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’Biomentanes  qui  animent  &  embelliffent  chaque  point  de  vue.  Ils 
comparent  un  lac  tranfparent,  dans  le  calme  d’un  beau  jour  de  foleil, 
a  un  riche  morceau  de  peinture,  oil  tous  les  objets  environnans  font 
reprefentes  dans  la  plus  haute  perfection  :  6c  pour  me  fervir  de  leur 
expreffion,  vous  diriez  que  c’efl  une  ouverture  percee  dans  l’univers, 
au  travers  de  laquelle  on  voit  un  autre  monde,  un  autre  foleil  6c  un 
autre  ciel. 

f 

Les  Chinois  font  perfuades  que  la  beaute  de  la  nature  vegetante, 
depend  en  grande  partie  de  1’abondance  des  eaux  qui  l’arrofent.  Les 
.eaux  produifent  du  contrafte  6c  de  la  variete  dans  les  fcenes,  elles 
enrichiffent  la  verdure  des  peloufes,  elles  portent  la  fante  6c  la  vi- 
gueur  dans  les  plantations. 

Leurs  lacs  font  aufii  vaftes  que  l’emplacement  le  permet,  6c  I’on  en 
voit  qui  ont  une  circonfe'rence  de  plufieurs  milles.  Ils  font  defines 
de  maniere  que  d’aucun  point  de  vue  particulier  toutes  leurs  termi- 
naifons  ne  pouvant  etre  apperpues,  le  fpeCtateur  ignore  toujours 
l’etendue  de  ces  pieces  d’eau.  On  y  entremele  plufieurs  ifles,  tant 
pour  compliquer  la  forme  generale,  que  pour  mafquer  les  limites, 
6c  donnei*  de  la.richeffe  au  tableau.  Les  unes  n’occupent  que  l’efpace 
fuffifant  pour  contenir  un  ou  deux  arbres  a  branches  pendantes, 
comme  les  faules-pleureurs,  les  bouleaux,  les  cytifes  6c  les  melefes# 
dont  les  rameaux  inclines  paraiffent  tomber  dans  les  eaux.  Les 
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autres  beaucoup  plus  grandes  font  cultivees  avec  art,  &  ornees  de  pe- 
loufes,  d’arbrilfeaux  en  bofquet,  de  taillis  &  d’edifices.  Quelques- 
unes  prefentent  une  furface  rude  &  montagneufe ;  elles  font  en- 
vironnees  d’ecueils  &  de  bas-fonds,  couvertes  de  fougere  &  de  hautes 
herbes,  avec  quelques  arbres  epars  dans  Ies  vallees  :  &  fouvent  on  y 
voit  errer  lentement  l’elephant,  k  rhinoceros,  le  dromadaire,  l’au- 
truche,  le  Tin-Hynng,  ou  l’homme  -ours,  le  Man-lu,  ou  Cheval- 
cerf,  &  le  Sin  iin,  ou  finge  noir  de  ftature  gigantefque. 

Vous  trouvez  d’autres  ides  qu’on  a  elevees  a  une  hauteur  confide- 
rable,  &  dont  l’enfemble  eft  une  fucceffion  de  terraffes  qui  fe  com- 
muniquent  par  des  rampes  &  de  magnifiques  perrons.  Aux- 
angles  de  ces  terraffes  &  fur  les  cotes  des  efcaliers,  font  places  des' 
trepieds  d’airain  oil  fume  l’encens  le  plus  pur.  Sur  la  platteforme 
dominante  on  eleve  ordinairement,  foit  une  tour  majeftueufe  pour  les 
obfervations  aftronomiques,  foit  un  temple  de  ftrudture  elegante, 
rempli  d’idoles,  foit  la  ftatue  coloffale  d’une  divinite,  ou  quelque 
autre  ouvrage  diftingue  qui  ferve  a  la  fois  d’ornement  au  Jaidin, 
&  de  perfpedtive  a  toute  la  contree. 

On  introduit  auffi  dans  ces  lacs  de  grands  rochers  artificiels  batis 
d’une  pierre  de  la  plus  belle  couleur,  qui  fc  trouve  fur  les  cotes  de  la 
Chine  ils  font  modeles  avec  gout,  &  perces  d’ouvertures  a  travers- 
lefquelles  on  apperccit  plufieurs  lointains.  Ils  renferment  de  pro- 
fondes  cavernes,  receptacle  des  crocodiles,  des  tortues  de  Whang- 
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*Chew-fu  des  ferpens  d’eau  &  d’autres  monftres  enormes ;  des  volieres 
pour  les  oifeaux  aquatiques  des  grottes  avec  des  appartemcns  tout  bril- 
lans  de  produ&ions  marines  Sc  de  pierres  precieufes.  On  y  voit  ve- 
geter  des  herbes  de  toutes  les  efpeces  ;  des  plantes  rampantes  &  des 
arbuftes  qui  croiffent  fur  les  rochers,  tels  que  la  moufle,  le  lierre  ter- 
reftre,  la  fougere,  le  paind’oifeau  &  les  differentes  fortes  de  joubarbej 
le  geranium,  le  buifnain,  le  cifte  Sc  le  genet,  avec  quelques  arbres 
enracines  dans  les  crevailes.  Leur  fommet  eft  couronne  d’hermitages 
Sc  de  temples,  ou  vous  conduit  un  efcalier  tournant  dont  les  degres 
raboteux  font  tallies  dans  le  roc, 

Mais  de  toutes  les  conftrudions  aquatiques  des  Chinois,  les  plus 
extraordinaires.  Sc  en  meme  terns  les  plus  agreables,  font  celles  qu’ils 
nomment  Hoie-ta,  ou  Habitations  Submergees.  Des  fallons  Sc  des 
cabinets  batis  entierement  fous  l’eau,  compofent  ces  edifices  ;  leurs 
muraillesfont  incrudees  des  plus  beaux  coquillages,  meles  de  branches 
de  corail  &  de  plantes  marines,  auffi  variees  dans  leurs  formes  que 
fingulieres  dans  leurs  efpeces.  Ces  decorations  tapifient  des  niches 
bizarres  dans  lefquelles  font  placees,  chacune  a  foil  rang,  les  ftatues 
de  Fung-Shan  dieu  des  vents.  Sc  de  Bong-Hoie  monarque  de  la  mer; 
de  Shue-Kong  dieu  des  eaux,  de  Fong-Hoi  Long  Wong  roi  de  l’ocean 
oriental,  Sc  cedes  de  toutes  les  divinites  inferieures  de  I’humide  ele¬ 
ment.  Des  compartimens  de  jafpe,  d’agate,  Sc  des  plus  curieufes  ma¬ 
drepores  de  Haynan,  forment  le  plancher  des  appartemens.  Le  plafond 
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compofe  deglaces,  admet  la  lumiere  au  travers  de  l’eau  qui  le  couvre, 
ainfi  que  la  fabrique  entiere,  a  la  hauteur  de  plufieurs  pieds.  Ces 
glaces  brillantes  de  mille  couleurs,  font  jointes  avec  folidite,  Sc  ont 
a  {fez  de  force  pour  redder  a  la  pefanteur  du  fluide  qui  prelfe  toutc 
leur  furface.  C’eft  une  fingularite  fort  amufante  d’obferver,  a  travers 
le  cryftal  du  lambris,  Tagitation  de  l’eau,  le  palfage  des  navires, 
6c  les  jeux  des  oifeaux  aquatiques  ou  des  poilfons  qui  nagent  an 
deffus  du  fpe&ateur.  Les  habitations  fubmergees  fervent  au  meme 
nfage  que  les  Miau-Ting  dont  nous  avons  deja  parle ;  on  y  prend  lc 
frais  pendant  la  chaleur  du  jour,  6c  les  mandarins  en  font  des  re- 
traites  voluptueufes,  confacrees  aux  feftins  Sc  a  Tamour. 

Sur  les  bords  des  lacs  on  eleve  des  galeries  tres  etendues  &  plulieurs 
batimens  detaches,  de  formes  Sc  de  dimenfions  differentes.  Ils  font  en¬ 
sures  de  plantations.  Sc  Ton  y  voit  des  ports  de  mer  avec  des  vailfeaux 
Sc  des  flottes  entieres  mouilles  a  leur  embouchure,  des  forts  avec  leurs 
drapeaux  flottans.  Sc  leurs  canons  en  batterie.  Ailleurs  ce  font  des 
bofquets  d’arbrilfeaux  a  fleurs,  des  prairies  couvertes  de  betail,  des 
terres  a  ble,  des  plantations  de  Cannes  de  fucre  &  de  cottoniers,  des 
vergers  remplis  d’arbres  fruitiers.  Sc  des  rizieres  avancees  dans  le  lac, 
au  milieu  defquelles  font  menages  des  palfages  pour  les  barques. 
Plus  loin  la  bordure  eft  un  bois  de  haute-futaie,  avec  des  ances  ou 
des  fleuves  qui  re$oivent  les  vailfeaux  :  vous  trouvez  les  rives  cou¬ 
vertes  d’herbages  6c  de  rofeaux;  les  branches  des  arbres  bizarrement 
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etendues,  y  torment  des  berceaux  ferres  &  obfcurs  fous  lefquels  paffent 
les  navires.  On  a  pratique  dans  les  bois  plufieurs  enfilades  qui  du 
centre  de  ces  berceaux,  vous  decouvrent  des  villes,  des  ponts  5c  des 
temples;  mille  autres  objets  dans  Teloignement  fe  prefentent  fuccefli- 
vement  a  la  vue,  &  rempliffent  Fame  de  defir  5c  d’impatience.; 
lorfque  tout-a-coup  des  rochets,  de  groffes  branches  5c  des  arbres 
entiers,  ont  rendu  tout  progres  impraticable.  Entre  les  vuidesqui 
les  feparent,  on  apperpoit  la  riviere  pourfuivant  fon  cours,  5c  plu¬ 
fieurs  ifies  fur  lefquelles,  ainfi  quau  milieu  des  eaux,  paraiffcnt  les 
debris  d’anciens  edifices  avec  des  infcriptions  funeraires  5c  des- frag  - 
mens  de  fculpture.  Ges  objets  aiguifent  la  curiofite  du  fpe&ateur; 
&  ajoutent  au  regret  qu’il  eprouve  en  fe  voyant  fruftre  dans  fon  attente,. 

'  **  »  . 

Quelquefois  aufii,  au  lieu  d’etre  arrete's  dans  leur  courfe,  le  vaiffeaii 

5c  le  fleuve  lui-meme  font  entraines,  par  la  direction  impetueufe  du 
courant,  dans  des  cavernes  ombragees  de  bois  epais.  Le  voyageur  eft 
pouffe  pendant  quelques  momens  fous  ce  couvert  tenpbreux ;  mais 
bientot  rendu  a  la  lumiere,  il  fe  retrouve  fur  des:  lacs  environnes  de 
hautes  forets  penchees  dans  les  airs,  de  montagnes  qui  etalent  les 
plus  riches  perfpedtives,  5c  de  temples  majeftueux  dedies  a  Tien-ho 
&.  aux  efprits  celeftes, 

Sur  ces  lacs  les  Chinois  donnent  des  combats,  des  courfes  &  des 
procefiions  de  vaiifeaux;  quelquefois  des  feux  d’artifice  avec  des  illu¬ 
minations, 
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minations,  deux  genres  de  ipedlacle  dans  lefquels  ils  font  infiniment 
fuperieurs  aux  Europeans,  tant  pour  l’habilete,  que  pour  la  magni¬ 
ficence.  En  certaines  occafions,  non  feulement  les  lacs  6c  les  ri¬ 
vieres,  mais  aufli  les  pavilions  6c  toutes  les  parties  du  Jardin,  font 
illumines  d’un  nombre  incroyable  de  lanternes,  fous  mille  formes 
differentes  6c  melees  de  lampions,  de  torches,  de  pots-a-feu  6c  de 
fufees.  Ce  coup  d’ceil  eft  au  deflus  de  tout  ce  qu’on  peut  imaginer. 
La  Girandole  6c  l’illumination  de  Saint  Pierre  du  Vatican,  qui  font 
les  plus  magnifiques  fpedtacles  de  cette  efpece  que  nous  ayons  en 
Europe,  deviennent  elles-memes  des  bagatelles,  quand  on  les  compare 
aux  illuminations  des  Chinois. 

Dans  une  fete  particuliere  qui  prend  le  nom  de  Fete  des  Lanternes, 
la  Chine  entiere  eft  illuminee  pendant  trois  jours,  6c  Ton  dirait  alors 
que  tout  l’empire  eft  en  feu,  Chacun  allume  des  lanternes  de  pa¬ 
pier,  decorne,  de  verre,  de  nacre  de  perlej  ou  de  bois  fculpte,  avec  du 
vernis  6c  des  dorures :  ces  dernieres  font  entourees  d’une  etoffe  de  fo ye 
mince  6c  bien  tendue,  fur  laquelle  on  peint  des  fleurs,  des  oifeaux, 
des  hommes,  des  animaux  5  le  grand  nombre  de  lumieres  qu’elles 
renferment,  donne  un  brillant  extraordinaire  a  ces  difterens  objets, 
Dans  les  unes  on  fait  paraitre,  fous  des  ombres  colorees,  des  vaifteaux 
a  la  voile,  des  armees  en  marche,  des  chevaux  qui  galoppent  6c  des 
oifeaux  qui  volent.  Les  autres  font  remplies  de  marionettes  repre'- 
fcntant  des  charlatans,  des  "baladins,  des  danfeurs,  des  lutteurs,  des 
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gens  qui  fe  battent  a  coups  de  poing.  On  fait  mouvoir  chaque 
figure  par  des  fils  imperceptibles,  5c  celui  qui  les  met  en  jeu  joignant 
fa  voix  a  Taction,  fait  varier  les  tons  d’une  maniere  fi  conforme  aux 
geftes  5c  a  la  flature  des  perfonnages,  qu’on  croirait  en  effet  qu’ils- 
parlent. 

II  y  a  des  lanternes  en  forme  de  tigres,  de  dromadaires  Sc  de 
dragons  monftrueux  peints  fur  des  tranfparens  remplis  de  lumieres. 
Des  hommes  renfermes  au  dedans  de  ces  machines  les  promenent 
dans  les  rues,  5c  ont  l’addrefte  de  leur  faire  imiter  tous  les  mouve- 
mens  des  animaux  qu’elles  reprefentent.  On  en  voit  d’autres  flotter 
fur  les  rivieres  5c  les  canaux,  pareilles  a  des  barques  5c  a  des  vaifieaux 
de  differentes  conftrucftions,  ou  que  Ton  prendrait  pour  des  dauphins, 
des  alligators  5c  des  marfouins  qui  nagent  5c  bondifient  fur  les  eaux. 
Plufieurs  femblables  a  des  oifeaux  voltigent  dans  les  airs ;  elles  feront 
fufpendues  dans  les  arbres,  ou  placees  fur  le  haut  des  maifons  5c 
dans  toutes  les  parties  des  Pay-fang  *  5c  des  Pau-ta  *fv  Enfin  il  ell 
prefque  impofiible  d’imaginer  une  forme  fous  laquelle  on  ne  voye  pa* 
quelques-unes  de  ces  lanternes.  Elles  font  executees  avec  autant  de 
gout  que  de  delicateffe,  5c  leur  de'penfe  eft  fi  confiderable  qu’elle  va 
quelquefois  a  mille  Taels,  qu’on  evalue  a  trois  cents  cinquante  livres 
fterling* 

C'eft 
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C’eft  pendant  la  fete  des  lanternes  qu’on  tire  les  plus  beaux  feux 
d'artifice:  commeils  relTemblent  en  beaucoup  dechofes  a  ceux  d’Eu- 
rope,  leur  defcription  particuliere  pourait  devenir  ennuyeufe ;  mais 
on  ne  peut  s’empecher  de  citer  ce  qu’en  rapporte  un  millionaire: 
Fextrait  eft  aflez  curieux  pour  fervir  d’echantillon  au  leCteur,  8c  erc> 
merae  terns  lui  donner  une  idee  de  la  fuperiorite  des  Chinois  dans  la 
Pyrotechnie. 

<x  Je  fus  fingulierement  furpris,  dit  ce  Pere,  d’un  feu  d’artifice 
€t  qu’on  me  fit  voir  a  Pe  king.  II  reprefentait  un  berceau  de  vigne  qui 
w  brula  pendant  fort  longtems  fans  fe  confumer.  Les  grapes  etaient 
M  rouges,  les  feuilles  vertes,  8c  les  tiges  de  couleurs  variees  comme 
«  celles  de  la  nature.  Toutes  les  formes  etaient  reprefentees  avec  la 
plus  grande  exactitude  en  feux  de  diverfes  couleurs.  Le  tout 
execute  avec  un  art  admirable,  eut  1’efFet  le  plus  agreable  que 
“  j’aye  jamais  vu.” 

Les  rivieres  artificielles  des  Chinois  font  rarement  en  ligne  droite  5 
elles  font  plufieurs  detours,  8c  leur  cours  eft  rompu  par  des  irregula¬ 
rities,  adifferens  intervalles.  Quelquefois  elles  font  etroites,  bruyantes 
8c  rapidesi  quelquefois  profondes,  larges  8c  parefieufes.  Leurs  rivages 
diverfifies  a  Timitation  de  la  nature,  paraiffent  nuds  8c  fabloneux,  ou 
couverts  de  bois  jufqu’au  bord  du  courant.  Tantot  ils  feront  plats,  8c 

femes  de  fleurs  8c  d’arbriffeaux  j  tantot  efcarpes,  charge's  de  roches,  8c 

formant 
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•formant  des  cavernes  profondes  avec  des  replis  tortueux  ou  le  ramier 
.&  les  oifeaux  aquatiques  conftruifent  leurs  nids.  Souvent  ces  riv  .tges 
s’elevent  en  plufieurs  collines  dont  le  penchant  eft  cou-  ertue  bo¬ 
rages  :  les  vallons  font  arrofes  de  ruiffeaux,  6c  l’on  y  trouve  des 
clairieres  ornees  de  maifons  de  plaifance,  de  cabanes  6c  de  temples 
ruftiques,  avec  des  troupeaux  de  chevres  6c  de  moutons  qui  paiflent 
dans  leurs  entours.  L’Artifte  cache  toujours  la  terminaifon  des 
rivieres,  foit  dans  les  bois,  foit  derriere  des  coteaux  ou  des  batimens; 
fouv.ent  il  la  detourne  fous  un  pont,  la  dirige  dans  une  caverne,  ou 
la  fait  perdre  dans  les  fables  6c  les  rochers. 

Dans  les  lacs,  comme  dans  les  fleuves,  on  voit  crcitre  toutes  fortes 
de  rofeaux,  de  plantes  ou  de  fleurs  aquatiques  qui  fervent  d’abri 
aux  oifeaux  6c  d’ornement  a  la  compofition.  On  y  eleve  des  moulins 
6c  des  machines  hydrauliques,  toutes  lesfois  que  la  fituation  le  permet. 
On  y  raflemble  aufli  des  vaifleaux  mag-nifiques,  conftrnits  d’apres  les 
formes  de  toutes  les  nations ;  6c  des  oifeaux  de  riviere  qu’on  choilit 
parmi  les  efpeces  les  plus  curieufes  des  regions  etrangeres. 

Les  Chinois  n’ont  pas  moins  de  magnificence  6c  de  variete  dans  la 
conftrudtion  de  leurs  ponts,  que  dans  les  autres  decorations.  Quelques- 
uns  font  batis  de  bois  6c  compoies,  tantot  de  planches  raboteules 
qu’on  arrange  dans  un  gout  ruitique,  far  de  grofies  racines;  tantot  de 
plufieurs  troncs  d’arbrcs  jettes  groftierement  au  defius  du  courant,  & 
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Borde's  de  branches  deperies  dans  lefquelles  s’entrelacentdesliferonsou 
campanettes,&  des  plantes  rampantesde  plufieurs  efpeces:  d’autresfont 
formes  par  des  arcades  de  charpente  afiemblees  avec  beaucoup  d’ad- 
drefle  &  de  proprete.  Ils  ont  aufli  des  ponts  de  pierre  6c  de  marbre, 
ornds  de  colonnades,  d’arcs  de  triomphe,  de  tours,  de  belvederes,  6c 
de  pavilions  pour  la  peche;  de  ftatues,  de  bas-reliefs,  de^repieds 
d’airain  &  de  vafes  de  porcelaine.  On  conftruit  les  uns  fur  un  plan' 
courbe  ou  ondoyant;  on  partageles  autres  en  plufieurs  branches  qui* 
ont  chacune  une  direction  particuliere  :  ceux-ci  font  en  ligne  droite,  > 
6c  ceux-la,  places  au  confluent  des  rivieres  &  des  canaux,  ont  une 
forme  triangulairc,  quadrilatere,  ou  circulaire,  fuivant  que  leur  fi- 
tuation  l’exige,  avec  des  pavilions  aux  angles,  6c  des  baflins  dans  le 
centre,  qui  font  ornes  de  jets-d’eau  6c  de  fontaines. 

Plufieurs  font  entiers,  6c  executes  avec  tout  le  gout  6c  tbute  la  de-  * 
licatefle  poflibles:  quelques-uns  paraiffent  en  mines;  vous  en  voyez  : 
d’autres  qu’on  a  laifies  a  moitie  acheves ;  ils  font  environnes  d’echaf-  * 
fauds,.  de  machines,  6c  de  tout  rappareii  de  la  conflrudion.  • 

En  lifant  la  defoription  de  tous  ces  ponts,  des  pavilions,  des - 
temples,  des  palais,  6c  des  autres  fabriques  dont  on  a  deja  parle  6c* 
qui  font  difperfees  avec  profufion  dans  les  JardinS  Chinois;  on  ima-  - 
ginera  naturellement  que  leur  multitude  depouillant  ces  Jardins  du  • 
cara&ere  champetre,  les  fait  reflembler  a  des  villes  magnifiques,’ plutot 
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qu’a  des  emplacemens  cultiv.es  pour  jouir  du  fpe&acle  de  la  vege¬ 
tation.  Mais  l’Artifte  fait  y  placer  les  edifices  d’une  maniere 
fi  judicieufe,  qu’ils  donnent  de  la  richeffe  &  de  la  beaute  aux 
points  de  vue  particuliers,  fans  nuire  a  l’afpedt  general  de  la  compo- 
fition,  dans  laquelle  on  voit  prefque  toujours  la  nature  predominer. 

On  a  beau  remplir  les  Jardins  de  batimens  &  d’autres  ouvrages  de  1’art, 

■* 

il  s’y  trouve  toujours  plufieurs  points  de  vue  d’ou  l’on  n’appe^oit 
aucun  edifice  :  d’ailleurs  vous  en  decouvrez  rarement  plus  de  deux  oil 
trois  a  la  fois,  tant  ils  font  adroitement  caches  dans  des  vallees,  der- 
riere  des  montagnes  &  des  rochers.,  ou  dans  les  bois  &  les  bofquets. 

Cependant  pour  ofFrir  plus  de  variete,  la  plupart  des  Jardins  Chinois 
ont  quelques  endroits  particuliers  confacres  a  des  tableaux  d’une  nature 

etrangere  a  cette  regie.  De  ces  emplacemens  choiiis,  tous  les  edifices 
ou  du  moins  le  plus  grand  nombre  reunis  fous  un  feul  point  de  vue, 
s’elevent  en  amphitheatre  les  uns  au  deffus  des  autres;  l’etendue  qu’ils 
occupent  eft  prodigieufe,  &  leurs  combinaifons  bizarres  offrent  aux 
yeux  la  plus  magnifique  confufion  que  l’on  puifle  imaginer.  L’Artifte, 
fachant  combien  Fame  eft  remuee  par  le  contrafte,  ne  perd  aucune 
occafion  de  pratiquer  des  tranfitions  fubites  ou  de  prefenter  de  fortes 
oppofitions,  aufli  bien  dans  la  nature  des  objets  dont  il  compofe 
fon  enfemble,  que  dans  la  maniere  de  les  modifier.  Il  vous  conduira 
d’un  point  de  vue  limite,  a  une  perfpe&ive  etendue  ;  d’un  lieu  qui 
-  infpire  l’horreur,  a  de$  fites  delicieux  ;  du  bord  des  lacs  &  des  ri¬ 
vieres, 
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vieres,  a  des  bois  &  a  des  peloufes ;  enfin  des  plus  fimples  arrange- 
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mens  de  la  nature,  aux  productions  de  l’art  les  plus  compliquees.  II 
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contralle  les  couleurs  t rides  &  fombres  par  des  couleurs  eclatantes, 
il  oppofe  la  lumiere  a  l’obfcurite,  6c  rend  ainfi  fes  productions  non 
feulement  diftinCtes  dans  les  parties,  mais  encor  fingulierement  frap- 
pantes  dans  la  totalite  de  leur  effet. 
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Les  cafcades,  que  les  Chinois  introduifent  toujours  quaqd  le  ter- 
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rein  le  permet,  6c  que  l’eau  fe  trouve  en  quantite  fuffifante,  font  quel- 

quefois  regulieres,  comme  celles  de  Marli,  de  Frefcati  6c  de  Tivoli  ; 
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mais  plus  frequemment  dies  font  rudes  6c  fauvages,  comme  les  cata- 
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raCtes  de  Trolhetta,  de  Niagara,  6c  du  Nil.  Vous  verrez  un  fleuve 
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entier  fe  precipiter  du  haut  de  la  montagne  dans  les  vallees,  oil  il 
ecume  6c  bouillonae  parmi  les  rochers,  jufqu’a  ce  que  tombant  du 
fommet  d’un  autre  efcarpement,il  s’enfeveliffe  dans  l’impenetrable  ob- 
fcurite  des  forets.  Ailleurs  les  eaux  elancees  rapidement  de  plufieurs 

vertures,  deviennent  autant  de  cafcades  en  directions  differentes,  qui 
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au  moyen  de  divers  obftacles,  s’ unident  bientot  pour  former  une 

nappe  immenfe.  n  Quelquefois }  la  vue  de  la  cafcade  eft  inter¬ 
cept^  prefque  en  entier  par  des  branches  pendantes  ;  quelquefois 
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fon  paflfage  eft  embaraffe  par  des  arbres,  6c  des  arnas  de'  pierres 
enormes,  que  le  torrent  en  fureur.femble  avoir  entraines.  On  jette 
fouvent  entre  les  rochers,  des ,  ponts  de  bois  d’une  ftruCture  grof- 
fiere,  qui  trayerfent  les  parties  les  plus  efcarpees  de  la.cataraCte  : 
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un  fentier  etroit  6c  tortueux  fuitles  bords  du  precipice  ;  6c  i’on  voit 
fufpendus  au  deflus  des  eaux,  des  cabanes  6c  des  moulins  dont  la 

i 

fituation  dangereufe  ajoute  a  l’horreur  du  tableau. 

Dans  le  nombre  de  ces  cafcades  on  en  trouve  qui  font  difpofees  de 
maniere,  qui  tombant  dela  cime  d’un  rocher  furplombe,  en  grandes 
nappes  unies  6c  regulieres,  elles  forment  des  demi-arches  d’une  ou- 
verture  confiderable.  Des  parterres  de  gazon  occupent  tout  l’efpace 
vuide,  6c  leurs  allees  formees  du  plus  beau  cailloutage,  font  enjolivees 
de  plantes  6c  de  fleurs  qui  fe  plaifent  dans  les  lieux  humides.  Les 
parois  du  rocher  creufes  a  differentes  hauteurs,  renferment  des 
grottes  6c  des  reduits  qui  fe  communiquent  par  des  efcaliers  coupes 
egalement  dans  la  pierre  vive.  De  ces  enfoncemens,  la  cafcade 
lorfqu’elle  eft  eclairee  par  le  foleil,  parait  comme  une  multitude 
d’arcs-en-ciel  e'tincelans  de  mille  couleurs ;  6c  les  arbres,  les  batimens, 
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ou  les  autres  objets  que  fa  tranfparence  lailTe  appercevoir,  ajoutent 
Teffet  le  plus  piquant  a  ce  tableau  pittorefque. 
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Les  Chinois  aimant  l’eau  avec  tant  de  pallion,  on  croit  bien  que 

- 

pour  s’en  procurer  leurs  Jardiniers  favent  employer  les  reffources  de 
1’art,  toutes  les  fois  qu’elle  eft  refufee  par  la  nature.  Us  ont  une  in¬ 
finite  d’inventions  pour  ramalTer  les  eaux,  6c  quantite  de  machines 
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tres  limples  dans  leur  conftru&ion,  qui  a  peu  de  frais,  les  el  event 
prefque  a  toutes  les  hauteurs.  Pour  inonder  les  vallons  ils  em- 

ploient 
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ploient  la  methode  ufitee  en  Europe,  en  conftruifant  a  leurs  extre- 
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mites,  des  levees  de  terre  ou  des  batardeaux  de  ma^onnerie. ,  Quand  le 
fol  trop  poreux  laifle  echappcr  l’eau,  ils  en  glaifent  le  fond,  comma  on 
s  y  prend  parmi  nous  pour  le  rendre  compact :  6c  afin  de  prevenir  les 
inconveniens  qu’occafionnent  les  eaux  ftagnantes,  ils  pratiquent  tou- 
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jours,  meme  dans  les  endroits  ou  la  fourniture  eft  modique,  une 
decharge  confiderable  que  l’on  execute  en  rapportant  dans  un  refer- 
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voir,  &  par  des  conduits  fouterreins,  l’eau  qui  s’eft  ecoulee :  on 
leleve  avec  des  pompes  6c  d’autres  machines,  pour  la  verfer  de  nou- 
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veau  dans  le  lac  oil  elle  repand  le  mouvement  6c  la  circulation. 
Leurs  pieces  d’eau  n’ont  jamais  une  profondeur  mediocre  ;  ils  leur 

donnent  au  moins  cinq  ou  fix  pieds,  pour  empecher  l’e'cume  de 
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monter  6c  les  herbes  de  furnager :  ils  ont  foin  en  meme  terns  de  les 
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peupler  de  cignes  6c  d’oifeaux  aquatiques  qui  fe  nourriftant  d’herbages 
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en  diminuent  la  propagation. 
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Quand  les  Chinois  inondent  ou  deftechent  un  terrein,  ils  menagent 

foigneufement  tous  les  vieux  arbres,  6c  en  detruifent  le  moins  qu’ils 
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peuvent,  foit  en  ne  mouillant  point  les  racines  outre  mefure,  foit  en 
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leur  confervant  toujours  aflez  d’humidite.  C’eft,  difent-ils,  une 
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perte  irreparable  que  celle  d’un  bel  arbre  refpe&able  par  fes  annees  j 
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elle  altere  la  beaute  des  plantations  voifines,  6c  detruit  fouvcnt  l’effet 
du tableau  champetre  fous  plufieurs  points  de  vue  dans  leloignement. 
En  formant  leur  terrein  ils  apportent  la  meme  precaution  a  l’egard  des 
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anciens  plants,  obfervant  de  ne  jamais  enterrer  les  tiges,  ni  de  mettrc 
trop  a  decouvert  les  racines  des  arbres  qii’ils  ont  deffein  de  conferver. 
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L’Artifte  Chinois  n’imite  point  ces  Jardiniers  Europeans  qui  plan- 
tent,  fans  choix  6c  fans  diftindtion,  tout  ce  qu’ils  trouvent  fous  la 
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main.  II  rfimagine  pas  non  plus,  comme  certains  ignorans  de  la 
meme  claife,  cue  toute  la  perfection  des  plantations  confide  dans  la 
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variete  des  arbres  6c  des  arbrifteaux  qui  les  compofent.  Sa  pratique 
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au  contraire  eft  aftujettie  a  plufieurs  regies  que  la  raifon  6c  de  longues 
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obfervations  lui  ont  apprifes,  6c  dont  il  ne  s’ecarte  prefque  jamais. 
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“  II  y  a  des  arbres,  des  arbrifteaux,  6c  des  fleurs,  dit  Li-Tfong 
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“  auteur  Chinois  de  la  plus  haute  antiquite,  qui  reuftiflent  dans  les 
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lieux  bas  6c  humides ;  d’autres  que  fe  plaifent  fur  les  coteaux  6c  les 
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“  montagnes.  Quelques-uns  veulent  un  fol  gras  6c  nourriftant  ; 
4i  quelques  autres  croiftent  dans  les  terres  glaifes,  dans  le  fable,  fur 
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“  les  rochers  meme  6c  dans  les  eaux.  A  ceux-ci  1’afpedt  du  foleil  eft 

A  ;  -  ■'  n  .  ?4.l7 ';d.  .  -r- 

“  neceftaire,  a  ceux-la  l’ombre  6c  le  couvert  conviennent  davantage. 

~lJ  *  '  1  3'  *  3.-  ’  1 r’  * / [ | ;  .*  *•  *•  jjf"  j  ■ 

“  II  y  a  des  plantes  qui  profperent  dans  des  fituations  expofees,  mais 

“  en  general  il  leur  faut  de  l’abri.  L’habile  Jardinier  a  qui  Tetude 

'  -  •  '  q  i  .•  '  „  .(j  .  ....  0.  ;  .  •  ’  *  ,...v 

<e  6c  l’experience  ont  enfeigne  ces  differences,  les  confulte  6c  les  ap- 
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proprie  fcrupuleufement  dansfes  operations.  II  fait  que  de  leur 

•  ;  J  ‘  '  .  -:iu'  .  .  r  ■  •  ;  .  i  .  , 

combinaifon  dependent  la  croiffance  6c  la  fante  de  fes  plantes,  6c 


“  par  confequent  la  beaute  de  fes  plantations.’ 
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A  la  Chine*  comme  en  Europe,  les  faifons  ordinaires  de  planter 
font  Fautomne  8c  le  printems  ;  quelques  vegetaux  devant  etre  plantes 
dans  la  premiere  fuifon,  quelques  autres  dans  la  feconde.  Les  Jar- 
•  diniers  Chinois  s’abftiennent  de  planter,  toutes  les  fois  que  la  terre 
eft  aftez  humide  pour  faire  craindre  la  pourriture  des  racines  ;  que 
les  gelees  font  aftez  voitines  pour  attaquer  la  plante  avant  qu’elle 

foit  retablie  du  choc  occafionne  par  la  tranfplantation,  ou  que  Fair  6c 

■  * 

l’eau  ont  trop  de  fecherefle  pour  lui  fournir  fa  nourriture ;  toutes  les 
fois  enfin  que  le  terns  eft  aftez  orageux  pour  la  fecouer  6c  la  renverfer, 
pendant  qu’elle  eft  encor  mal  afturee,  6c  qu’elle  n’a  point  pris  racine. 

’  A  m“  ^ 
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Us  obfervent  que  la  perfection  des  arbres  pour  le  Jardinage  de  de¬ 
coration,  conftfte  dans  leur  proportion,  comme  dans  la  beaute  6c  la 
variete  de  leurs  formes ;  dans  la  couleur  6c  le  poli  de  leur  ecorce ;  dans 
la  quantite,  la  forme  6c  la  riche  verdure  de  leur  feuillage,  auxquelles 
on  ajoute  fa  precocite  dans  le  printems  6c  fa  longue  duree  dans  l’au- 
tomne.  Us  exigent  eneor,  pour  atteindre  cette  perfection,  que  les 
arbres  croiflent  avec  prointitude,  qu’ils  fupportent  vigoureufement 
tous  les  extremes  du  froid  6c  du  chaud,  de  la  fecherefte  6c  de  l’hu- 
midite ;  que  pendant  le  printems  6c  l’ete  ils  lie  faliftent  point  les 
allees  par  la  chute  de  leurs  fleurs,  6c  que  leurs  branches  ayent  aftez 

de  force  pour  refifter  a  la  violence  des  tempetes  fans  etre  endom- 
/ 

magees. 
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La  perfection  des  arbrifleaux  confide  non  feulement  dans  toutes 
les  proprietes  qu’on  vient  de  dCduire,  elle  depend  aufli  de  la  beaute, 
6c  de  la  duree,  ou  longue  fuite  des  fleurs  qu’ils  produifent,  ainfl  que 
de  1’afpeCt  plus  ou  moins  agreable  de  chaque  arbrifleau,  avant  qu’il 
ait  ces  fleurs  6c  apres  qu’il  en  eft  depouille. 

y 

“  Nous  favons,  difent  les  Jardiniers  Chinois,  qu’aucun  arbre  ne 
**  pofsede  toutes  ces  bonnes  qualites,  mais  nous  choiflflons  ceux 
qui  ont  le  moins  de  defauts,  en  renoncant  a  toutes  les  plantes 
4t  exotiques  qui  vegetent  difflcilement  dans  nos  climats.  On  a  beau 
**  nous  dire  qu’elles  font  rares,  il  n’eft  pas  poflible  qu’elles  foyent 
“  belles,  puifqu'on  les  voit  toujours  languiflantes  6c  malades.  Ayez, 
u  tant  qu’il  vous  plaira,  pour  fatisfaire  la  curiofite  du  Botanifle,  des 
te  chambres  chaudes  6c  des  ferres  fraiches  deftinees  aux  vegetaux  de 
chaque  region  \  ce  ne  fera  jamais  que  des  infirmeries  :  ceux  que 
“  vous  y  tiendrez  enfermes  feront  autant  de  plantes  valetudinaires 
“  privees  de  vigueur  6c  de  beaute,  6c  n’exiflant  qu’a  force  de  foins, 
<(  de  veilles  6c  de  medecine.” 

*•  *  •  •  ^  •  -  *  •  J  i 

Parmi  les  arbres  favoris  des  Chinois,  le  faule-pleureur  tient  le 
premier  rang.  Ils  cultivent  cet  arbre  avec  le  plus  grand  foin,  6c 
plantent  la  grande  efpece  pres  des  lacs,  des  rivieres,  des  fontaines, 
6c  partout  ou  fon  afpedt  n’efl:  point  deplace  :  l’efpece  naine  eft  elevee 
dans  des  pots  qui  fervent  a  decorer  les  appartemens.  Plus  d’une 

fois 
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fois  les  poetes  Chinois  ont  celebre  les  beautes  du  faule-pleureur.  On 
connait  meme  un  poeme  entier  a  fa  louange,  qui  a  ete  traduit  en 

Francis,  &  dont  la  fiance  fuivante  poura  donner  une  legere  idee. 

*  ' 

Lon  li  hhoang  y  te  ku  /hi 
Iao  ine fiou  fha  iao  thao  hhoa 
I  tiene  foine  hhene  ion  hiene  hhoa, 

Ki  toane  giou  hhoene  pou  foane  ki 
Neune  Jje  pe  theon  ine  iou  ki 
Hhoa  moe  chouang  hiaa  khi  von  fzeu 
lu  ho  pou  tai  tehune  tfane  fzeu 
Ie  ie  chi  chi  tzeu  thon  J hi . 

“  A  peine  *  la  faifon  du  printems  eft  venue,  que  le  faule  couvre 
d’une  robe  verte  la  couleur  jaune  de  fon  bois.  Sa  beaute  fait 

J  »  •  4  ^  *  Ml  -  .  4».  t  A  t  J  .  J  ,  ,  f 

ft  honte  au  pecher,  qui  de  depit  arrache  les  fleurs  qui  le  parent,  & 
“  les  repand  fur  la  terre ;  l’eclat  des  plus  vives  couleurs  ne  peut  fe 
4‘  comparer  aux  graces  fimples  6c  touchantes  de  cet  arbre.  II  pre- 

ii  ?r,  i  1 1 " 

**  vient  le  printems,  &  fans  avoir  befoin  du  vers-a-foye,  il  revet 
**  fes  feuilles  6c  fes  branches  d’un  duvet  veloute  que  cet  infedte  n’a 
“  point  file.’* 

P  '  '  -  •  •'  -  '  :  .  ■  . 
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*  Cette  tradu&ion  eft  tiree  du  memoire  de  Mr.  Freret  fur  la  Poefte  Chinoife.  Hi/i. 
ds  I  And.  Roy .  des  Infer ipt  ions, 
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Les  Chinois  condamnent  l’exceflive  variete  dont  quelques  Jar- 
diniers  d’Europe  font  fi  amoureux  dans  leurs  plantations.  Ils  fc 
fondent  fur  ce  qu’une  diverlite  trop  grande  dans  les  couleurs  6c  dans 
le  feuillage,  comme  dans  la  direction  des  branches,  doit  creer  de  la 
confufion,  6c  detruire  toutes  les  maffes,  principe  de  1’efFet  6c  de  la 
grandeur.  Ils  obfervent  auffi  que  cette  variete  n’eft  point  naturelle ; 
car  dans  la  nature  la  plupart  des  arbres  femant  leurs  propres  graines, 
des  forets  entieres  fe  trouvent  generalement  compofees  d’arbres  de 
la  meme  forte.  Ils  admettent  cependant  une  variete  moderee,  mais 
leurs  arbres  ne  font  point  choilis  au  hazard,  pour  etre  entafies  pele- 

v  ,  *  * 

mele  j  ils  font  une  attention  finguliere  a  la  couleur,  a  la  forme,  an 
feuillage  de  chaque  arbre  en  particulier ;  6c  melangent  feulement 
ceux  qui  vont  enfemble,  6c  qui  s’afTortifTent  d’une  manierc  agreable. 

t  ’  '0  (r  ^  L  .  U  O  •  ^  &’4\  -  t£  *  *•  r 
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Certains  arbres  ne  conviennent  qu’aux  bofquets ;  quelques-uns 
doivent  toujours  s’employer  ifoles  ;  il  en  eft  d’autres  egalement  adaptes 
a  ces  deux  fituations.  Les  Chinois  regardent  le  cedre  de  montagne, 
le  pin,  le  fapin  d ’argent,  &  tous  ceux  dont  les  branches  ont  une  d i- 
redtion  horizontale,  comme  peu  convenables  aux  bofquets,  parceque 
ces  branches  rentrent  les  unes  dans  les  autres  6c  qu’en  meme  terns 
elles  tranchent  durement  fur  les  arbres  de  derriere.  Jamais  non 
plus  ils  ne  melent  ces  arbres  a  branches  horizontales,  avec  le  cypres, 
l’arbre-de-vie  oriental  6c  les  arbres  a  branches  verticales  ;  ni  avec  le 
meleze,  le  faule-pieuieur,  le  bouleau,  le  cytife  6c  ceux  qui  ont  les 

branches 
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branches  pendantes  :  les  premiers  par  l’interfe&ion  de  leurs  bran¬ 
ch  ages  formeraient  un  rezeau  trop  defagreable  a  la  vue.  Jamais 
vous  ne  verrez  un  Jardinier  Chinois  employer  enfemble  le  catalpe 
&  l’acacia,  1’if  6c  le  faule,  le  platane  &  le  fumac,  ni  aucun  des 
autres  dont  les  efpeces  font  auffi  heterogenes.  Mais  dans  les  grandes 
forets  il  reunit  au  contraire  le  chene,  l’orme,  le  hetre,  le  tulipier, 
le  fycomore,  l’erable  6c  le  plane ;  le  marronier  d’inde  6c  le  noyer 
d’occident;  le  peuplier  blanc,  le  tilleul,  6c  tous  ceux  dont  le  feuil- 
lage  touffus  cache  les  branches  6c  leur  direction ;  qui  croident  en  mafies 
arrondies,  s’alfortilTent  les  uns  aux  autres,  6c  par  l’harmonie  de  leurs 
teintes  combinees  ferment  un  feul  6c  grand  mafiif  de  riche  verdure, 

Dans  les  plantations  moins  confiderables,  on  emploie  des  arbres 
d’une  portee  plus  mediocre,  mais  toujours  dans  les  efpeces  concor- 
dantes.  Ces  arbres  font  bordes  de  Idas  de  Perfe,  &  d’obiers  ou  rollers  de 
Gueldres,  avec  des  feringas  6c  des  coronilles  de  diverfes  efpeces;  des 
framboifiers,  desjafmins  jaunes,  des  millepertuis,  des  filipendules, 
des  mauves  arborefeentes  8c  d’autres  arbriffeaux  fleuris,  qu’on  entre- 
mele  de  plulieurs  fortes  de  deurs,  6c  de  mahalebs  ou  bois  de  Sainte 
Lucie  :  on  y  aioute  des  fureaux,  des  cormiers,  des  acacias,  de  l’au- 
bepine  double,  6c  quantite  d’arbres  a  deurs.  Partoutoii  le  terrein  ell 
nud,  on  le  couvre  de  pervenches  bleues,  purpurines,  blanches  ou 
yariees;  de  petits-liferons,  de  juliennes,  de  violettes  &  de  penfees, 
de  primeveres,  6c  de  differentes  efpeces  de  plantes  rampantes,  avec 

K  des 
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fraiflers,  des  petiis-millepertuis,  5c  da  lierre  qui  montant  le  long 

des  arbres  en  recouvre  toutes  les  tiges. 

/  ^ 

* 

Dans  les  bocages  d’arbuftes  Sc  d’arbrifteaux,  les  Chinois  fuivent 
la  meme  regie,  autant  qu’il  eft  poflible  :  ils  obfervent  feulement 
de  ne  planter  dans  les  uns  que  ceux  qui  fleuriiTent  en  meme 
terns,  6c  dans  les  autres  que  les  arbrifleaux  dont  les  fleurs  fe  fuc- 
cedent.  De  ces  deux  methodes  la  premiere  eft  fans  contredit  la  plus 
brillante,  mais  fon  effet  eft  de  courte  duree ;  Sc  pour  l’ordinaire  le 
bocage  parait  mefquin,  des  que  les  fleurs  font  tombe'es.  Elle  eft 
done  tres  rarement  employee,  Sc  Ton  ne  s’en  fert  que  pour  les  ta*» 
bleaux  dont  la  jouiflance  tient  a  certains  periodes..  En  toute  autre 
occafion,  on  prefere  la  feconde  methode,  taut  a  caufe  de  fa  longue 
duree,  que  des  agremens  qui  reftent  au  bofquct  apres  la  chute 
des  fleurs. 

Les  Jardinier  Chinois  ne  difperfe  pas  fes  fleurs  indiftindement 
dans  les  bordures,  fuivant  1’ufage  ridicule  de  certain  pa'is  de  1’ Europe;. 
II  les  arrange  au  contraire  avec  beaucoup  de  circonfpedion  $  6c  Tom 
dirait,  fi  Texpreflion  etait  permife,  qu’il  peint  ingenieufement  le 
chemin  des  fleurs  fur  la  lifiere  des  plantations,  5c  dans  les  autres 
endroits,  oil  11  eft  befoin  d’en  introduire.  Rejettant  toutes  les  plantes 
qui  font  de  grands  ecarts,  qui  font  dures  dans  les  couleurs  &  maigres 
dans  leur  feuillage,  il  choiflt  toutes  celles  qui  ayant  une  certaine 

duree^, 
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duree,  prefentent  un  volume  conflderable ;  qui  viennent  par  bou¬ 
quets,  fous  une  belle  forme  6c  bien  feuillees,  6c  dont  les  teintes  font 
d’accord  avec  les  nuances  du  verd  qui  les  entoure.  11  evite  toutes  les 
tranfitions  foudaines,  tant  dans  la  dimenfion  que  dans  le  colons ;  6c 
s’elevant  par  degres,  des  plus  petites  fleurs  aux  guimauves,  aux  pi- 
voines,  aux  tournefols,  aux  gros  pavots  6c  aux  plantes  des  plus  hautes 
tiges,  il  varie  fes  nuances  par  gradations  infenfibles,  du  blanc  6c  du 
jaune  le  plus  pale,  du  pourpre  6c  de  l’incarnat,  aux  bleux  les  plus 
fonces,  aux  plus  brillans  cramoifis,  6c  a  la  couleur  d  ecarlate  la  plus 
vive.  Quelquefois  il  entremele  plufieurs  tiges  dont  les  feuilles  6c  les 
deurs  venant  a  s’unir,  ne  compofent  qu’une  feule  maffe  eblouiflante 
par  la  richeffe  6c  l’harmonie  de  fes  couleurs.  Ce  font  pour  l’ordinaire 
des  talafpics  annuels  blancs  6c  pourpres,  des  pieds^d’alouete,  des 
mauves  de  diverfes  couleurs,  des  pavots  doubles,  des  lupins,  des 
compagnons  ou  jacintes  de  poete,  6c  des  ceillets ;  auxquels  il  ajoute 
quantite  d’autres  fleurs  qui  fe  conviennent  6c  pour  la  forme  6c  pour 
les  teintes.  Le  Jardinier  fait  ufage  de  la  meme  methode  a  l’egard 
des  arbuftes  fleuris :  il  marie  des  rofes  blanches,  rouges  6c  diaprees, 
des  lilas  blancs  6c  violets,  des  jafmins  jaunes  6c  blancs,  des  gui¬ 
mauves  de  diverfes  fortes  j  en  un  mot  toutes  les  plantes  de  cette 
efpece  qui  peuvent  s’unir  d’une  maniere  convenable :  ces  melanges 
repandent  de  nouveaux  charmes  dans  la  compofition  dont  elles  aug- 
mentent  la  variete. 
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Dans  les  grands  Jardins  les  fleurs  croiflent  ordinairement  cn.  pleine 
tcrre;  mais  dans  les  Jardins-fleuriftes,  &  dans  les  autres  parties  dont 
l’entretien  eft  plus  recherche,  elles  font  cultivees  dans  des  pots  qu’on 
enfouit  au  milieu  de  la  plattebande  :  on  renouvelle  ces  pots  a  mefure 
que  les  fleurs  tombent ;  de  maniere  que  la  fucceflion  eft  a-peu-pres 
continue  pour  tous  les  mois  de  1’annee,  &  qu’on  ne  voit  jamais  une 
fleur  qu’avec  tous  fes  agremens  &  dans  toute  fa  beaute. 

Les  bofquets  decouverts  font  un  des  objets  les  plus'  intereflans  des 
Jardins  Chinois  :  comme  les  femmes  y  paflent  une  grande  partie  de 
leur  terns,  on  a  foin  de  les  placer  dans  la  iituation  la  plus  agreuble, 

&  1’Artifte  y  prcdigue  toutes  les  efpeces.  de  beautes  naturelles. 

En  gene'ral  leur  emplacement  eft  illegal,  mais  fans  etre  raboteux.; 
on  choifit  une  plaine  interrompue  par  de  petites  eminences;  oulapente 
d’une  montagne  d’ou  l’on  decouvre  de  riches  perfpedtives;  ou  quel? 
ques  vallons  entoures  de  bois,  &  arrofe.s  de  fontaines  &  de  ruilfeaux; 

Ceux  dont  l’expofttion  eft  decouverte,  font  horde's  pour  l’ordinaire  . 
de  prairies  femees  de  fleurs,  de  champs  de  ble  d’une  vafte  etendue., 

&  de  grands  lacs;  les  Artiftes  Chinois  ayant  remarque  que  le  brillant 
ocla  gaite  deces  cbjets  contraftaient  gracieufement  avec  le  fombie  du 
bofquet.  Lorfqu’ils  font  bornes  a  des  taillis,  ou  a  des  bois  fort  ferres, 
la  plantation  eft  ordonnee  de  maniere  que  de  quelque  endroit  qu’on 

y  aborde 
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y  aborde,  une  partie  du  bofquet  fe  trouve  cachee  •,  &  fa  totalite  ne  fe 
decouvrant  auxyeux  que  par  degres,  excite  &  fatisfaitgraduellement 
la  curiofite  du  fpedtateur. 


Plufieurs  de  ces  bofquets  font  compofes  d’arbres  toujours  verds,  & 
principalement  de  forme  pyramidalej  leur  plant  tres  eclairci  eft  mele 
d’arbrifieaux  a  fieurs.  Quelques-uns  ne  contiennent  que  des  arbres  de- 
haute-futaie  qui  par  leurs  branches  &  leurs  feuillages  etendus  pre- 
fentent  un  abri  contre  la  chaleur.  Les  arbres  ne  font  jamais  trop 
ferres  j  on  laifle  entre  chaque  tige  un  efpace  fuffifant  pour  fe  promener 
oil  s’afleoir  fur  des  gazons  dont  la  verdure  &  la  fraicheur  fe  confervent 
en  tout  terns  fous  l’ombrage  :  au  renouveau  ce  tapis  ell  orne  d’une 
infinite  de  fieurs  precodes  ;  de  violet tes,  de  crocus  printaniers,  de. 
polyanthes  &  de  primeveres ;  de  jacintes,  de  perceneiges,  de  nar- 
cifies  &  de  marauerit  s.  Parmi  ces  arbres  on  en  voit  dont  les 
branches  ccmmencent  au  pied  meme  du  tronc  ;  d’autres  out  leurs 
tiges  entierement  nues  j  mais.la  plupart  font  entoures  de  rofiers,  d’e- 
glantiers  odorans,  de  chevrefeuilles,  de  phafeoles  a  fieurs  rouges  6c  de 
capucines,  avec  des  pols  ds  fenteur  ou  des  gefies  de  differentes  fortes,, 
des  eglantiers  doubles,  &  des  arbufies  odoriferans  qui  parfument  les 
airs,  6c  derobent  a  la  vue  les  parties  arides  de  1’arbre  qu’ils  embellifient. 


Quelqqefois  les  bofquets  decouverts  font  compofes  de  limoniers,- 
d’orangers,  de  -citroniers,,  ce  p},?iu!nwtifes  de  myrtes.  Ces 
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arbres  croiilent  en  pleine  terre,  ou  dans  des  pots  &  des  caiffies 
,qu’on  enfouit  dans  Ie  fol,  pour  les  tranfporter  dans  des  ferres  vertes 
pendant  l’hiver,  fi  1c  climat  n’efl  pas  affiez  doux.  Les  Chinois  ont 
auffi  des  bofquets  decouverts  formes  de  toutes  fortes  d’arbres  fruitiers 
des  plus  beaux  contours.  Ceux-ci  offrent  le  coup-d’ceil  le  plus 
raviffimt  lorfqu’ils  font  .en  .fle.ur,  ou  que  les  fruits  ont  acquis  leur  ma- 
turite.  Pour  ajouter  a  la  riche  fecondite  des  tableaux  de  ce  genre,  on 
y  plante  des  vignes  dont  les  grappes  font  de  differentes  couleurs,  & 
qui  s’entrela^ant  autour  des  tiges,  viennent  retomber  en  feflons  d’un 
arbre  a  Fautre. 

Dans  tous  ces  bofquets  on  eleve  des  couvecs  de  faifans,  de  perdrix, 
de  paons  &  de  coqs  d’inde,  avec  les  plus  belles  efpeces  d’oifeaux  do- 
meftiques,  qui  a  certaines  heures  du  jour  y  accourent  en  troupes 
pour  recevoir  leur  nourriture.  On  y  garde  auffi,  en  fe  fervant  du 
meme  moyen,  des  ecureuils,  des  fapajoux,  des  cakatuas  &  d’autres 
perroquets,  des  daims  de  1’iile  de  Java,  des  chevreaux  mouchetes, 
des  agneaux,  des  cochons  d’inde,  enfin  tous  les  oifeaux  ou  animaux 
les  plus  jolis  dans  les  petites  efpeces, 

Les  arbres  dont  fe  fervent  les  Chinois  dans  leurs  bofquets  decou- 
^verts,  .&  qu’ils  emploient  egalement,  foit  ifole's,  foit  en  groupes  de 
deux,  trois  ou  quatre,  font  le  cedre  de  montagne,  le  pin,  le  fapin 
d’argent  .&  celui  qui  produit  le  baume  de  galaad }  le  meleze,  le 
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cypres,  le  thuia  ou  l’arbre  de  vie,  celui  que  nous  apellons  pin  de 
Weymouth  &  dont  Fecorce  eft  ft  uniej.  avec  le  faule  pleureur,  le  frene, 
Ferable,  le  noyer  d’occident,  le  tulipier,  l’acacia,  le  chene,  Forme 
&  tous  ceux  qui  croiftent  fous  des  formes  pittorefques.  Quand  ces 
arbres  viennent  a  perdre  leur  figure  naturelle,  par  une  vegetation  trop 
promte,  ou  par  quelque  autre  accident,  on  tache  de  les  contourner 
d’une  maniere  agreable,  foit  en  elaguant  leurs  excroifiances,  foit  en 
leur  fefant  prendre  une  nouvelle  dire&ion.  Le  marronier  d’inde,  le 
tilieul  &  quelques  autres  dont  Funiformite  reguliere  a  quelque  chofe 
de  contraint  6c  d’afiedte,  ne  s’emploient  jamais  ifoles ;  mais  leur  riche 
verdure,  leurs  fieurs  6c  leur  epais  feuillage,  les  rendent  tres  con— 
venables  aux  bofquets,  aux  bois  6c  aux  avenues* 

Les  Chinois  ont  des  arbres  deftines  fpecialement  aux  parties  riantesr 
6c  decorees  du  Jardin  ;  quelques-uns  ne  doivent  fe  montrer  que  dans  , 
les  endroits  fauvages  &  les  fccnes  d’horreur  ;  d’autres  font  pour  les  * 
ruines  6c  les  tombeaux,  ou  pour  accompagner  les  edifices :  c’eft  toiU 
jours  la  difference  des  qualites  qui  etablit  celle  de  Fufage  6c  des 
fituations. 

Dans  tous  les  plants  d’arbres,  on  fe  regie  avec  une  attention  fern* 
puleufe  fur  la  dimenfion  naturelle  des  tiges,  Les  arbres  cl’un  porte'e 
mediocre  compofent  les  premiers  rangs,  6c  ceux  dont  la  tige  eft  plus- 
haute,  s’elevent  par  gradations  fur  le  derriere,  de  maniere  qu’on  ap- 
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£>er£oit  le  tout  enfemble,  au  premier  coup  d'ceil.  Imitateurs  ftdeles 
de  la  nature,  les  Chinois  refervent  certains  arbres  pourles  terreins  bas 
5e  humides,  &  d’autres  pour  les  endroits  fees  &  eleve's.  Quoiqu’un 
faule  puifle  croitre  fur  une'montagne,  &  un  chene  dans  un  marais, 
Cela  n’empeche  pas,  vous  difent-ils,  que  les  ftuations  ne  foyent 
centre  la  nature  &  pour  Fun  k  pour  Fautre. 

Quand  le  proprietaire  eft  opulent,  les  Artiftes  n’ont  en  vue  que  la 
perfection  dans  les  Jardins  qu’ils  compofent;  mais  lorfque  fa  fortune 
eft  mediocre,  leur  ordonnance  diCtee  par  l’economie,  n’admet  que 
des  plantes,  des  arbres  &  des  batimens,  qui  joignent  Fagrement  a 
Futilite,  Au  lieu  de  peloufes,  ce  font  des  prairies  ou  des  paturages 
converts  de  moutons  &  de  betail ;  des  rizieres  &  des  plantations  de 
cottoniers ;  des  terres  a  hie,  des  chenevieres,  des  champs  de  navets, 
de  pois,  de  feves,  &  d’autres  grains  ou  legumes  qui  produifent  des 
fieurs  &  prefentent  a  la  vue  de  grandes  pieces  de  verdure  nuancees 
de  plufteurs  couleurs.  Les  bofquets  compofes  d’arbres  fruitiers  de 
routes  les  fortes,  rapportent  des  pommes,  des  peches  &  des  cerifes, 
des  mures,  des  abricots,  des  figues,  des  olives,  des  noifettes,  &  une 
infinite  de  fruits  particulicrs  a  la  Chine.  Les  bois  font  plantes  de 
grands  arbres,  qui  fervant  a  batir  &  a  bruler,  produifent  encor  du 
gland,  des  chataignes,  des  noix  &  plufteurs  graines  ou  fruits  pro- 
.fttabies  au  cultivateur.  Toutes  les  efpeces  de  gibier  abondent  dans 
les  bofquets  ainft  que  dans  les  bois. 
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Les  bullions  d’arbrifleaux  fe  compofent  de  rofiers  6c  de  grofeillers 
rouges  6c  blancs ;  de  framboifiers,  de  lavende,  de  vignes,  de  gro- 
feillers  epineux,  avec  des  fureaux,  de  l’epine-vinette,  des  pechers 
de  plufieurs  fortes,  6c  des  amandiers.  Toutes  les  allees  font  etroites;  on 
les  conduit  fous  l’ombrage  des  arbres  6c  fur  la  lifiere  des  plantations, 
pour  qu’elles  n’occupent  aucune  partie  du  terrein  utile.  Dans  le 
nombre  des  batimens,  les  uns  font  des  granges  pour  ferrer  les  grains 
6c  les  foins;  les  autres,  des  ecuries  pour  les  chevaux  6c  des  etables 
pour  les  bceufs.  On  y  voit  des  laiteries  avec  les  etables  a  vaches,  6c 
leurs  reparations  pour  les  veaux;  des  chaumieres  pour  les  laboureurs 
avec  des  hangars  pour  les  inftrumens  du  labourage.  Tantot  ce  font 
des  colombiers  6c  des  bafles-cours  oil  Ton  eleve  la  volaille ;  tantot 
des  chambres  chaudes  pour  les  primeurs,  6c  des  ferres  vertes  pour 
la  culture  des  fruits  rares  6c  precoces,  pour  celle'  des  legumes  6c  des 
ileurs.  Tous  ces  edifices  font  difpofes  d’une  maniere  judicieufe,  6c 
confiruits  avec  gout,  quoique  dans  un  ftyle  ruftique. 


Les  lacs  6c  les  rivieres  font  peuples  de  poiflbn,  6c  d’oifeaux  aqua- 
liques ;  les  barques  6c  les  batteaux  font  imagines  pour  la  chafie  6c  la 
peche,  6c  pour  d’autres  exercices  egalement  amufans  6c  profitables. 
Dans  les  bordures  on  plante,  aulieu  de  fieurs,  des  fines  herbes,  du  celeri, 
des  carrotes,  des  pommes  de  terre,  des  fraifes,  des  phafeoles  ou  ha¬ 
ricots  a  fieurs  rouges,  des  capucines,  de  la  chicoree,  des  concombres, 
des  melons,  des  ananas,  6c  d’autres  fruits  ou  legumes  de  belle  ap- 
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parence  :  quant  aux  produ&ions  potageres  moms  agreables  a  la  vue, 
dies  font  cachees  foigneufement  derriere  des*  contrespaliers— C’efl 
ainfi  que  chaque  fermier  peut  avoir  un  Jardin,  fans  aucune  depenfe : 
&  fi  tous  les  cultivateurs,  ajoutent  les  Chinois,  etaient  des  hommes 
de  gout,  on  pourait  fans  difficulte,  faire  un.  Jardin  continuel  de  la 
terre  entiere. 

Tel  eft  en  fubftance  ce  que  j’ai  recueilli  jufqu’a  prefent  fur  les 
Jardins  des  Chinois.  Je  me  fuis  attache  dans  cet  ouvrage  a  donner 
l’efquifie  gene'rale  du  ftyle  de  ce  peuple  en  matiere  de  Jardinage  ; 
&  fans  entrer  dans  les  de'tails  frivoles,  j’ai  pafte  fous  filence  beaucoup 
de  petites  regies  que  fes  Artiftes  pratiquent  dans  l’occafton.  Les  di- 
ftindtions  minutieufes  font  toujours  inutiles  aux  homines  de  genie,  & 
deviennent  fouvent  nuifibles,  parce  qu’elles  chargent  la  memoire 
de  reftridions  fuperflues,  &  qu’elles  donnent  des  entraves  a  l’ima- 
gination. 

I>es  moyens  ainfi  que  les  arrangemens  qu’on  vient  d’indiquer, 
font  ceux  dont  les  Jardiniers  Chinois  font  principalement  ufage,  ceux 
qui  caradterifent  d’avantage  leur  ftyle  &  leur  maniere.  Mais  ces 
Jardiniers  ont  tant  d’invention,  &  favent  tellement  varier  les  com- 
binaifons,  que  vous  ne  verrez  jamais  deux  de  leurs  compofttions  qui 
fe  reftemblent.  Bien  loin  de  s’imiter  &  de  fe  copier  l’un  l’autre,  ils 
evitent  meme  de  fe  repeter  dans  leurs  propres  ouvrages.  Ce  qu'on  a 
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deja  vu,  difent-ils,  opere  faiblement  a  unefeconde  infpe&ion  ;  6c  tout 
objet  qui  prefente  une  resemblance,  meme  eloignee,a  un  objet  connu, 
excite  rarement  une  nouvelle  idee.  II  ne  faut  done  pas  imaginer  que 
les  chofes  qu’on  a  decrltes,  foyent  toutes  celles  qui  exiftent,  car  on 
pouvait  apporter  une  infinite  d’autres  exemples  :  mais  les  exemples 
qu’on  a  choilis  doivent  paraitre  fuffifans 3  6c  avec  d’autant  plus  de  raifon 
que  la  plupart  font  comme  ces  pieces  de  mufique  qui,  bien  que  tres 
limples  jen  eiles-memes,  lliggerent  a  une  imagination  fertile  un  en- 
chainement  de  variations  qui  fe  fuccedent  a  l’infini. 

Les  Europeans  en  ^general  regarderont  comme  improbables  1111 
grand  nombre  des  deferiptions  precedentes,  6c  Texecution  de  ce 
qu’on  a  decrit  leur  paraitra  en  quelque  forte  impraticable  :  mais 
ceux  qui  connaiffent  l’Orient  favent  qu’il  n’eS  rien  au  deffus  des 
efforts  de  la  magnificence  orientale,  6c  que  bien  peu  de  chofes  paflent 
pour  impoffibles  la  ou  les  trefors  font  inepuifables,  ou  le  pouvoir  ed: 
illimite,  ou  la  munificence  n’a  point  de  bornes, 

-  \ 

Nos  Artiffes  d’Europe  ne  doivent  pas  compter  fur  des  occafions 
frequentes  de  rivalifer  ce  luxe  6c  cette  grandeur  Afiatiques :  rare¬ 
ment  trouveront-ils  des  ifles  pour  les  autruches,  6c  des  forets  pour 
les  elephans.  Partout  ou  les  proprietes  font  divifees  entre  beaucoup, 
oil.  le  pouvoir  a  des  bornes,  ou  l’opulence  eft  le  partage  d’un  tres 
petit  nombre,  les  hommes  de  genie  peuvent  fouvent  imaginer  plus 
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de  chofes  qu’il  n’eft  poflible  d’en  executer ;  cependant  qu’ils  ayent 
toujours  le  courage  de  regarder  le  foleil,  6c  de  copier  autant  qu’ils 
pou rront  de  fon  eclat  &  de  fa  fplendeur.  Us  verront  naitre  les  ob> 
ftacles  fous  leurs  pas,  ils  feront  arretes  dans  leur  courfe,  on  les  em- 
pechera  de  prendre  un  vol  eleve;  mais  que  leur  attention  aux  grands 
objets  n’en  foit  ni  plus  faible  ni  moins  conftante.  Que  leurs  pro* 
du&ions  temoignent  toujours  qu’ils  connurent  le  chemin  de  la  per* 
fedion,  6c  qu’ils  manquerent  feulement  des  facilites  neceffaires  pour 
y  arriver. 

Dans  les  pa'is  ou  Ton  donnera  le  nom  de  Jardinage  au  metier 
d’entortiller  des  allees,  de  faire  des  trous  &  des  folfes  tortus,  afin 

i 

d’y  prendre  de  la  terre  pour  elever  des  taupinieres,  d’eparpiller 
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des  arbrilfeaux,  6c  de  prefenter  une  monotonie  eternelle  de  peloufes, 
de  bofquets  6c  de  buiflons,  comme  ces  carillonneurs  qui  n’ont  que 
trois  cloches;  les  Artiftes  auront  tres  peu  d’occafions  de  manifefter 
leurs  talens,  &  il  n’importera  guere  de  quelle  claffe  on  tire  les 
Jardiniers.  Le  premier  ruflre  poura  facilement  rivalifer  un 
Claude-lorrain  ;  6c  le  Pouffin  lui-meme  fe  verrait  eclipfe  par  des 
maraichers.  Le  plus  inepte  executant  fans  peine  tout  ce  qu’il  y 
aurait  a  faire,  l’homme  de  merite  n’aurait  jamais  la  liberte  d’aller 
an  dela.  Mais  quand  on  adoptera  un  meilleur  ftyle,  quand  les 
Jardins  feront  naturels  fans  relfembler  a  la  nature  vulgaire,  neufs 
fins  afFe^ation,  extraordinaires  fans  extravagance ;  quand  on  aura 
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pour  objet  cTamufer  le  fpe&ateur,  de  foutenir  Ton  attention,  &  d ’ex¬ 
citer  fa  curiofite,  en  un  mot  de  remuer  l’ame  par  des  impreffions 
variees  &  oppofees,  alors  les  talens  deviendront  neceflaires ;  on  ex- 
igera  que  les  Jardiniers  foyent  des  hommes  de  genie,  d’experience 
&  de  jugement,  auffi  promts  a  concevoir  qu’a  imaginer,  feconds 
en  resources,  &  profondement  verfes  dans  la  connaifTance  du  coeur 
humain  &  de  fes  affe&ions. 
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slvertiffement  du  Traducleur. 

L  AUTEUR  de  la  Diflertation  fur  le  Jardinage  de  l’Orient 
ayant  ajoute  a.  la  feconde  edition  anglaife  de  cet  ouvrage,  un  Difcours 
qui  prouve  fans  replique  non  feulement  la  poflibilite  de  fon  fyfteme, 
mais  encor  la  facilite  de  l’executer  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  je  devais 
naturellement  ajouter  la  traduddon  fuivante  a  celle  qu’on  a  deja  lue. 
On  verra  dans  la  preface  de  ce  Difcours  le  motif  qui  l’a  fait  compofer, 
6c  dans  le  Difcours  meme  tous  les  eclaircilfemens  qu’on  pouvait 
defirer,  foit  pour  developper  les  preceptes  enonces  anterieurement, 
foit  pour  detruire  les  prejuges  qui  les  feraient  mal  comprendre 
ou  dedaigner*  foit  enfin  pour  exciter  les  perfonnes  dont  on  attend 
lexemple,  a  fecouer  le  joug  de  la  mode  &  du  mauvais  gout. 

M.  de  Chambers  voudrait  que  fa  patrie,  que  l’Europe,  que  la 
terre  entiere  rendue  femblable  a  la  Chine  fut  comme  elle  un  Jardin 
immenfe  :  ce  voeu  ed;  celui  de  toutes  les  ames  honnetes  &  eclairees  f 
mais  il  n’appartient  pas  a  tout  le  monde  d’expofer  avec  agrement  & 
precifion  les  moyens  de  le  remplir,  &  comme  lui  de  femerdes  fleurs, 
meme  dans  un  livrede  Jardinage.  Les  ennemis  de  fon  fydeme,  &  je 
ne  parle  que  de  ceux  d’entr’eux  qui  l’ont  compris,  devaient  au  moins 
lui  pardonner  la  hardieffe  de  fes  vues  en  faveur  des  avantages  qui 
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leur  font  particuliers ;  6c  la  bienveillance  dont  elles  ont  le  caradere 
pouvait  meme  leur  meriter  plus  que  de  1’indulgence.  Au  lieu  de 
l’accufer  d’extravagance  pour  avoir  hazarde  deschofes  nouvelles,  de 
le  traiter  de  mauvais  citoyen  pour  avoir  attaque  la  prominence  des 
Jardins  de  fon  pays,  on  aurait  du  louer  la  jufteffe  6c  l’etendue  de  fes 
idees.  II  ne  fallait  pas  moins  de  courage  que  de  zele  pour  les  mettre 
au  jour  6c  braver  la  fureur  de  la  mode,  les  cabales  des  Jardiniers  en 
vogue,  6c  le  defpotifme  des  Virtnofes  puilTans  qui,  donnent  le  ton  a 
toute  la  nation  dont  ils  dirigent  les  connaiflances. 

Les  Jardins  de  1’Orient  tels  que  M.  de  Chambers  les  decrit,  meritent 
certainement  le  nom  de  "Jardins  epiques  que  leur  a  donne  un  homme 
de  genie,  6c  quand  on  devrait  m’accufer  de  la  partialite  tant  re- 
prochee  aux  tradudteurs,  je  ne  faurais  m’empecher  de  croire  6c  de 
dire  que  le  fyfteme  oriental  efl  cclui  de  la  bonne  nature,  du  bon 
fens,  6c  du  bon  gout. 

Au  refle  le  Chet-qua  qui  prononce  le  Difcours  fuivant  n*eft  pas  un 
perfonnage  imaginaire,  comme  on  pourait  le  croire  ;  c’eft  un  Artifte 
•de  Canton  qui  excellait  a  modeler  des  relfemblances  en  terre  coloree. 
Il  vint  a  Londres  en  1769,  6c  y  demeura  jufqu’au  commencement  de 
1772.  C’etait  un  homme  d’un  caradere  extremement  doux,  il 
avait  du  jugement  6c  plus  de  lumieres  que  nous  n’en  fuppofons  ordi- 
nairement  aux  Afiatiques. 


R  E  F  A  C  E. 
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Tout  nouveau  fyfteme  trouve  naturellement  de  Foppofition.  On 
croirait  quela  Nouveaute  eft  un  raonftre,  des  qu’elle  vient  a  paraitre 
tous  les  partis  fe  reuniflent  pour  exciter  la  plus  forte  clameur,chacun 
s’acharne  contre  ce  qui  n’eft  pas  de  fon  gout  ou  qu’il  n’a  pas  compris ; 
bientot  l’ouvrage  entier  fera  mis  en  pieces,  l’Auteur  reftera  depouille 
de  toutes  fes  plumes ;  les  eloges  d-us  a  fon  travail,  a  l’honnetete  de 
fes  intentions,  non  feulement  lui  feront  derobes,  vous  le  verrez  encor 
tel  qu’un  ennemi  commun,  fletri  par  le  mepris  &  par  les  injures. 
Dans  le  premier  aftaut  de  la  critique  chaque  pas  fait  hors  du  fentier 
battu  eft  compte  pour  une  erreur,  chaque  fingularite  eft  regardee 
comme  une  extravagance,  chaque  difliculte  comme  le  reve  d’un 
vifionnaire.  Echauffes  par  le  reftentiment,  fubjngue's  par  Finteret 
&  le  prejuge,  les  impitoyables  champions  de  /’  Ancien  pardonnent 
rarement  au  Nouveau ;  prefque  toujours  ils  regardent  ce  dernier 
avec  les  yeux  de  l’envie,  &  trop  fouvent  ils  le  condamnent  avec 
la  voix  de  Finjuftice, 
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Connaifiant  toutes  ces  difficultes  FAuteur  de  la  Difiertation 
precedente  far  le  Jardinage,  Difiertation  ecrite  pour  s’oppofer  de 
front  au  torrent  de  la  mode,  ne  fe  livrait  pas  a  des  efperances  fort 
vives  fur  la  reputation  qu’elle  devait  lui  procurer.  Bien  eloigne  de 
s’attendre  a  etre  d’abord  applaudi  ou  encourage,  il  crut  meme  avoir 
befoin  d’  artifice  pour  fe  mettre  a  1’  abri  de  F  inimitie,  &  la  verite 
re9ut  de  fes  mains  le  voile  de  la  fiCtion  afin  qu’on  entendit  patiem- 
ment  plaider  fa  caufe. 


Cependant  le  fucces  de  Cette  petite  production  a  dans  un  fens 
furpafle  de  beaucoup  l’idee  qu’on  s’en  etait  formee.  A  fon  debut 
dans  ce  pays  non  feulement  elte  s’efl  vue  accueillir  avec  toute 

la  patience  qu’elle  pouvait  exiger,  on  l’a  meme  refue  avec  bonte,  & 

'  > 

depuis  ce  moment  une  egale  indulgence  l’a  fuivie  en  France  &  dans 
les  autres  pays  de  l’Europe,  oil  la  traduCtion  de  M.  Delarochettc  l’a 
fait  connaitre. 

Mais  quelque  flatteur  que  puilfe  paraitre  un  fuffrage  aufii  etendu, 
il  devient  dans  le  fond  une  efpece  de  mortification  pour  l’Auteur. 
La  nature  des  eloges  donnes  a  fon  ouvrage,  lui  fait  croire  qu’en 
general  il  a  ete  goute  beaucoup  plus  qu’il  n’a  ete  compris.  Sc  tandis 
que  peu  de  perfonnes  lui  ont  accorde  l’honneur  d’une  leCture  reflechie 
&  ont  fepare  la  fubftance  de  l’enveloppe  qui  la  contenait,  le  tres 
grand  nombre  prenant  le  mafque  pour  la  realite,  n’a  confidere  Fen- 

femble 
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femble  que  comme  un  conte  agreable,  fimple  recit  des  obfervations 
d’un  voyageur,  ou  comme  les  faillies  pompeufes  d’une  imagination 
feconde,  riche  tableau  d’une  excellence  chimerique. 

Que  ce  defaut  d’apprehenfiOn  vienne  du-  defaut  meme  de  perfpi- 
cuite  dans  l’ecrivain,  ou  d’  un  manque  d’attention  dans  ceux  qui  l’ont 
lu,  c’eft  ce  qui  ne  fouftre  aucune  difpute,  &  il  eft  tres  probable 
qu’on  doit  s’en  prendre  au  premier.  Auffi  1’ Auteur  qui  voudrait 
qu’on  l’entendit  parfaitement  &  dont  l’ambition  eft  d’etre  utile 
plutot  qu’agreable,  demande-t-il  la  permiffion  d’expofer  a  la  fin  de 
cette  feconde  edition,  les  explications  qui  lui  paraiftent  indifpenfables 
pour  lever  les  doutes  ou  pour  eclaircir  les  obfcurites  ;  il  fe  flatte 
qu’on  les  trouvera  fuffifantes  &  qu’elles  ferviront  a  placer  l’ouvrage 
dans  lejour  le  plus  vrai  6c  le  plus  avantageux. 

Il  y  a  quelque  terns  que  la  neceftite  de  ces  eclairciflemens  s’etait 
fait  fentir  a  fon  efprit  j  il  les  avait  renfermes  dans  un  dilcours  qu’il 
fefait  tenir  a  Chet-qua ,  pour  lors  en  Angleterre,  6c  il  crcyait  dans  ce 
tems-la  qu’il  y  avait  une  forte  de  convenance  a  mettre  dans  la  bouche 
d’un  Chinois  les  inftru&ions  ulterieures  dont  on  avait  befoin  rela- 
tivement  a  fon  pays. 

Mais  comme  il  eft  maintenant  inutile  de  recourir  plus  longtems 
au  deguifement,  la  Differtation  auffi  bien  que  le  Difcours  qui  lui 

fert 
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'fert  duplication,  devraient  fe  montrer  fans  doute  dans  leurs  propres 
atours. 

Les  refondre  en  entier,  c^eft  une  entreprife  de  trop  longue  haleine  ; 
1’Auteur  prend  done  le  parti  de  publier  de  nouveau  la  DifTertation 
.dans  fa  forme  primitive,  &  d’y  joindre  le  Difcours  tel  qu’il  fut  com- 
pofe  originairement.  Son  efpoir  eft  que  le  ledteur  indulgent  lui  par- 
donnant  ces  defauts  recueillera  le  fruit,  s’il  s’en  trouve  a  recueillir, 
*fans.faire  attention  aux  arbres  qui  le  produifent. 


DISCOURS 


D  I  S  C  O  U  R  S 


D  E 

C  H  E  T-Q  U  A. 

To  U  T  le  monde  a  connu  Chet-qua ;  on  fait  qu’il  etait  ne  a 
Quang-Cheou-Fou  dans  1c  petit  printems  de  la  quatrieme  lune  de 
l’annee  vingt-huit,  qu’il  fut  eleve  dans  la  profeffion  de  Faifeur  de 
Vifage,  5c  qu’il  avait  trois  femmes  :  il  careifait  beaucoup  les  deux 
premieres,  mais  fort  rarement  la  troifieme,  car  elle  avait  de  gros 
pieds,  5c  c’etait  une  amazone.  Chet-qua  s’habillait  tres  proprement, 
fouvent  meme  on  le  voyait  en  beau  fatin  ;  il  portait  neuf  mouflaches 
5c  quatre  ongles  des  plus  longs,  avec  des  bottines  de  foie,  des  culottes 
de  cotton  5c  tons  les  ornemens  que  les  Mandarins  ont  coutume  de 
porter.  Il  fe  mettait  avec  autan*  de  gout  que  la  fleur  des  Elegans  de 


^ucng-Cbeou- Fou,  Canton. 

Car  elle  avait  de  gros  pieds ,  c’eft  un  grand  defaut  a  la  Chine,  IA  c’etait  une  Amazone , 
[Virago]  c"eft-a*dire,  une  femme  hardie  h  refolue  qui  avait  les  inclinations  d’un 
homme,  aimait  a  faire  le  coup  de  poing,  &  fe  plaifait  aux  combats  d’ours  &ea^  Voyez 
le  Difiionnaire  Anglais  de  Pardon, 

11  portait  neuf  moujlaches ,  tous  les  Elegans  portent  des  mouftaches  a  la  Chine,  &  tous 
les  Honnetes-gens  laiffent  croitre  leurs  ongles  pour  montrer  qu’ils  vivent  fans  rien  faire. 


Quang- 
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Qnang-Cheou,  Se  meme  ,que  les  gens  du  meilleur  ton  de  Kyang- 
Ning  ou  de  Shun-Tien-Fou.  On  lui  trouvaif  Fair  noble,  6c  beaucoup 
a’eloquence  pour  un  homme  de  fa  taille ;  il  avait  fait  d’alfez  bonnes 
etudes  pour  un  Chinois,  6c  a  tout  prendre,  e’etait  un  fort  joli  homme 
pour  un  payen.  Ihtournaita  merveilleun  Tieh-Tfe  ou  billet-doux, 
declamait  egalement  bien  en  Mantcheou  &  en  Chinois,  6c  favait  des 
chanfons  tendres  en  plufieurs  langues.  II  danfait  aulfi  le  Fandango  de 
la  nouvelle  mode  de  Macao,  6c  jouait  divinement  de  la  mufette ;  mats 
par  deffus  tout  il  fefait  des  remarques  excellentes,  6c  lorfqu’il  de- 
meurait  chez  Madame  Marr  la  chapeliere,  il  les  repetait  a  fes  amis 
auffi  fouvent  qii’ils  en  avaient  envie,  le  tout  en  fumant  fa  pipe,  car 
il  aimait  a  fumer  quand  le  tabac  etait  bon,  6c  dans  ces  occafions  on 
le  trouvait  toujours  communicatif,  toujours  abondamment,  6c  tou- 
jours  plaifamment. 

*  ✓  •  •  •  j  * . 

Les  converfations  de  Chet-qua  roulaient  ordinairement  fur  la 

■4 

Peinture,  la  Mufique,  V Architecture  oc  le  Jardinage,  mais  rl 
parailfait  plus  epris  de  ce  dernier  article  que  d’aucun  autre.  Souvent 
meme.il  parlait  Jardinage  jufqu?a  lomber  .d’epuifement  apres  avoir 
endortni  tout  de  bon  fes  auditeurs :  .le  ton  de  fa  voix  operait  a 
Legal  d’un  fomnifere  fur  to.us  xeux  ,qui  l’ecoutaient,  6c  puis  fa 
methode  etait  diffufe,  6c  le  fujet,  quoique  bon  en  lui-meme,  n’etait 
pas  toujours  intereflarrt. 

Kyang-Ning)  ou  Nan-King,  .Capitale  du  Kyang-Nang. 

Sbun-Tien-Fou ,  Pekin. 

Un 
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Un  jour  entr’autres,  Chet -qua  fe  jetta  a  corps  perdu  dans  unc 
defcription  immenfe  des  Jardins  de  l’Orient,  6e  notamment  des  Jardins 
de  fon  pays  pour  lefquels  il  affichait  une  partialite  cxceflive.  Dans 
fa  peroraifon  il  ne  manqua  pas  de  les  comparer  a  un  banquet  fomp- 
tueuxoiil'on  trouvaitdes  plaifirs  pour  tous  les  lens,  des  alimens  pour 
tousles  gouts,  aulieu  que  nos  Jardins,  difait-il,  reflemblaient  au  brouet 
noir  des  Spartiatesqui  ne  pouvait  plaire  qu’ades  palais  de  Lacedemonc; 
ou  encor  a  ces  chetifs  repas  de  la  Fable  qui  n’etaient  adaptes  qu’a  des 
organes  d’une  conformation  particuliere.  Il  avan9a  quantite  d’autres 
propofitions  auffi  etranges,  s’etendit  avec  la  plus  grande  liberte 
taut  fur  nos  Jardins  que  fur  nos  Jardiniers,  6c  Unit  par  nous  pref- 
crire  le  gout  Chinois  exclufvement  a  tous  les  autres. 

...  ,  >  '  ’  T  • .  ■  »  ■  r 

Vous  penfez  bien  que  ce  difeours,  fa  fngularite,  la  variete  des 
idees  nouvelles  aont  il  etait  rempli,  que  tout  cela  nous  amula 
beaucoup.  Cependant  comme  notre  Chinois  heurtait  de  front 
l’opinion  6c  1’ufage  univerfellement  re9us  en  Angleterre,  6c  que 
d’ailleurs  il  propofait  un  fyfteme  qui  nous  paraifait  chimerique 
beaucoup  plus  que  praticable,  nous  en  fines  rexamen  6c  la 
dif  edtion  fans  aucun  management ;  nous  n’epargnames-  en  aucune 
fa9on  ni  le  difeours  ni  le  difeoureur. 

f  « •  i  i  »  *  <  »  ,  »  L.  I  »■  *  1  •  >  j 

La  feve'ritc  de  notre  critique  deconcefta  le  pauvre  Chet-qua :  il 

garda  le  flence  6c  parut  confus  6c  humilie ;  mais  apres  une  courte 

«  •  '  * 

paufe  reprenant  la  bonne  liumeur  qui  lui  etait  naturelle,  fon  front 

B  dc 
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devint  plus  ferein,  il  fe  leva,  fit  la  reverence,  &  pafiant  la  main  fur 
fes  neuf  mouftaches  nous  addrefia  a-peu-pres  le  difcours  que  void* 


T an  Igu  ty  tchan  yue 
Ko  ou,  pon  ko  cbouc. 


Ou  yun  king  tai  pan  ; 
Foufou  teou  lo  ty . 


Si  dans  la  chaleur  de  la  converfation  Chet- qua  s'eft  fervi  de 
quelque  exprefiion  qu’on  ait  trouve  choquante,  ou  que  par  inadver- 

Tan  lou  ty  tchan ,  &c.  L’epigraphe  que  choifit  Chet-qua  fait  partie  d’un  poeme  ecrit 

a  la  louange  du  The  par  Kien-Long  Empereur  regnant  de  la  Chine.  Ce  poeme  a 

ete  mis  au  jour  par  edit  imperial,  en  trente-deux  caraderes  difFdeos,  fous  l’infpedion 

de  Yun-Lon  &  de  Houng-Yen,  Princes  du  titre  de  Tfin-ouang,  &  celle  de  Fouheng 

Grand  du  titre  de  Taypao,  Comte  du  titre  de  Vaillant,  Sc  Premier  Prelident  de  la  plu- 

part  des  grands  tribunaux  de  PEmpire.  Les  infpedeurs  avaient  pour  deputes  Akdoun  Si 

Tfing-pao,  deux  Grands  du  titre  de  Tay-tfee  Chao-pao,  Si  ceux-ci  a  leur  tour  avaient 

pour  afiiftans  [fan,  Fouki,  Elguingue,  Tetchi,  Mingte,  Tfoung-ming,  Tchang-yu& 

Tcrunmin,  avec  une  douzaine  d’autres  Mandarins  de  rang  Si  de  reputation.  11  n’y  a 

i  » 

done  point  de  doute  que  l’ouvrage  ne  foit  auffi  correct  qu’il  puifle  etre.  J’en  donne  ici 
fexade  copie,  avec  la  tradudion  du  P.  Amiot,  pour  l’amufement  Si  l’inflrudion  des 
curieux. 


Mei-hoa  che  pou  yao 
Fo-cheou  liiang  tfie  kie, 
Soung-che  ouei  fang  ny  j 
San  pin  tchou  tftng  kue. 
Pong  y  tche  kio  tang, 

Ou  tche  tcheng  koang  hiuej 
Houo  heou  pien  yu  hie. 


Ting  yen  y  cheng  mie. 
Yue  Ngueou  po  fien  jou. 
Tan  lou  ty  tchan  yue, 
Ou  yun  king  tai  pan 
Ko  ou,  pou  ko  choue. 
Fou  fou  teou  lo  ty 
Ho  ho  yun  kiang  tche 


Ou-tfmn 
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tance  il  ait  hazarde  des  idees  qui  paraiflcnt  extravagantes,  ainli 
qu’il  vous  plait,  Meflieurs,  de  l’aflurer,  ayez  la  bonte  de  croire  quc 

cc 


Cu  tfuen  y  ko  tfan 
Lin-fou  chang  che  pie. 
Lan  ku  Tchao-tcbeou  ngan 
Po  fiao  Yu-tchouan  kiu 
Han  fiao  ting  fing  Ieou 


Kou  yue  kan  hiuen  tfuc. 
Joan  pao  tchen  ki  yu 
Tfiao  king  fing  oa  kie, 
Kieti-long  ping-yn 
Siao  tchun  yu  Ty. 


T  RADUCTION. 

La  couleur  de  la  fieur  Mei-hoa  n’eft  pas  brillanfe,  rnais  elle  eft  gracieufe.  La  bonne 
■odeur  5t  la  proprete  diftinguent  fur- tout  le  Fo-cheou.  Le  fruit  du  pin  eft  aromatique  & 
d’une  qdeur  attrayante.  Rien  n’eft  au-deffus  de  ces  trois  chofes  pour  flatter  agreable- 
ment  la  vue,  l’odorat  5t  le  gout.  En  meme-tems  mettre  fur  un  feu  modere  un  vafe  i 
trois  pieds,  dont  la  couleur  5c  la  forme  indiquent  de  longs  fervices,  le  remplir  d’une  eau 
limpide  de  neige  fondue,  faire  chauffer  cette  eau  jufqu’au  degre  qui  fuffit  pour  blanchir 
le  poifion,  ou  rougir  le  crabe,  la  verfer  auffi-tot  dans  une  taffe  faite  de  terre  de  Yuey  fur 
de  tendres  feuilles  d’un  The  choifi,  l’y  laiffer  en  repos,  jufqu’a  ce  que  les  vapeurs  qui 
s’elevent  d’abord  en  abondance,  forment  desnuages  epais,  puis  viennent  a  s’;%Toiblir  peu- 
a-peu,  &  ne  font  plus  enfin  que  quelques  legers  brouillards  fur  la  fuperficie  ;  alors  hu- 
mer  fans  precipitation  cette  liqueur  delicieufe  :  e’eft  travailler  efticacement  a  ecarter  les 
cinq  fujets  d’inquietudes  qui  viennent  ordinairement  nous  affai'llir.  On  peut  gouter,  on 
peutfentir  ;  mais  on  ne  fauroit  exprimer  cette  douce  •tranquillite,  dont  on  eft  redevable 
a  une  boiffon  ainfi  preparee. 


Souftrait  pour  quelque  terns  au  tumulte  des  affaires,  je  me  trouve  enfin  feul  dans 
ma  tente,  en  etat  d’y  jouir  de  moi-meme  en  Iiberte.  D’une  main  je  prens  un 

Fo-cheou 
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ce  n *a  jamais  ete  fon  intention, 
ference  que  d’indiquer  un -ftyle  de  Jardinage  preferable  au  votre,  & 

de 
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Fo-cheou  *  que  j'approche  ou  que  j’eloigne  a  mon  gre ;  cle  l’autre,  je  tiens  la  taffe  au-def- 

lus  de  laquelle  fe  furment  encore  queiques  legeres  vapeurs  agreablement  nuanceesj  je 

goute,  par  intervalles,  queiques  traits  de  la  liqueur  qu’elle  contient ;  je  jette  de  terns- 

'  •  •  •• 
en-tems  des  regards  fur  le  Mei-hoa  f,  je  donne  un  leger  effor  a  mon  efprit,  &  mes  pen- 

fees  fe  tournent  fans  effort  vers  les  fages  de  Tantiquite.  Je  me  reprefente  le  fameux 

Ou-tfuen  ne  fe  nourriffant  que  du  fruit  que  porte  le  pin,  il  jouiffoit  en  paix  de  lui-meme 

dans  le  fein  de  cette  auftere  frugality  !  Je  lui  porte  envie,  &  je  voudrois  l’imiter.  Je 

inets  queiques  pignons  dans  ma  bouche,  je  les  trouve  delicieux.  Tantot  je  crois  voir 

le  vertueux  Lin-fou  fa^onner  de  fes  propres  mains  les  branches  du  Mei-hoa  clou*.  C’eft 

ainfi,  dis  je  en  moi-meme,  qu’il  donnoit  quelque  relache  a  fon  efprit,  deja  fatigue  par 

de  profondes  meditations  fur  les  objets  les  plus  intereffants.  Je  regarde  alors  mon  ar- 

briffeau,  &  il  me  femble  qu’avec  Lin-fou  j’en  arrange  les  branches  pour  leur  donner  unc 

nouvelle  forme.  Je  paffe  de  chez  Lin-fou ,  chez  Tchao-tcheou ,  ou  chez  Yu-tchouan .  Je 

yjis  le  premier  entoure  d’un  grand  nombre  de  petits  vafes,  dans  lefquels  font  touted  les 

efpcces  de  The,  en  prendre,  tantot  de  l’uneet  tantot  de  l’autre,  &  varier  ainfi  fansceffe 

fa  boiffon.  Je  vois  le  fecond  boire  avec  une  profonde  indifference  leThe  le  plus  exquis,, 

&  le  diftinguer  a  peine  de  la  plus  vile  boiffon.  Leur  gout  n’eff  pas  le  mien,  comment 

youdrois-je  les  imiter  \[  ? 

Mais  j’entends  qu’on  bat  deja  les  veilles,  la  nuit  augmente  fa  fraicheur,  deja  les  ray. 

r 

ens  de  la  lune  penetrent  a  travers  les  fen-tes  de  ma  tente,  &  frappent  de  leur  eclat  le  pe- 

*  Le  fruit  de  1’arbre  Fo-cheou, 

•f-  Efpece  d’abricotler  fa»vage. 

I  U  veut  dire  qu’il  blame  la  trop  grande  dclicatefle  de  I’un,  et  le  peu  de  gowt  de  r.apto** 


*  ^  •  V  r  *  *  .. 

Il  n’a  eu  pour  objet  dans  cette  con- 
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de  montrer  combien  de  chofes  font  poffibles  dans  cet  Art  au  dcla  de 
cellesqu’on  a  jufqu’a prefen t  imaginees  parmivous,ou  chez  aucun  autre 
peuple  de  l’Europe.  Faire  une  longue  enumeration  d’impoflibilites, 
ou  amufer  les  auditeurs  par  des  reves  pompeux  &  de  brillantes  ap- 
parences,  ne  menerait  a  rien  d’utile;  ce  ne  pouvait  etre  par  con- 
fe'quent,  ni  le  motif  ni  le  delfein  de  Chet-qua.  Ce  n’eil  pas  pour 
le  leul  plaifn*  de  parler  qu’il  vous  addreffe  la  parole,  fon  deiir  eft  que 
vous  tiriez  quelque  fruit  de  fes  difcours.  II  gemit  fans  doute  de  fon 
defaut  de  ,clarte  auquel  feul  on  doit  s’en  prendre  de  ce  que  vous  ne 
1’avez  pas  compris,  mais  en  meme  terns  il  vous  demande  la  permiffion 
d’abufer  de  votre  patience  pendant  quelques  momens,  pour  s’expli- 
quer  d’une  maniere  plus  claire,  &  tacher  au  moms  d’effacer  les  pr.e- 
juges  que  vous  avez  congus  contre  luu 

Chet-qua  efl  au  defefpoir  de  s’etre  vu  reduit  a  la  necefite  decen- 
furer,  meme  d’une  maniere  eloignee,  ce  qui  lui  a  femble  imparfait 
chez  vous.  Mais  quiconque  veut  contribuer  a  F  avancement  de  la 
fcience,  doit  declarer  fon,  lentiment  avec  franchife,  &  quelquefois 

titnombre  de  meubles  qui  la  decorent.  Je  me  trouve  fans  inquietude  &  fans  fatigue, 
men  eftomach  eft  degage,  &  je  puis  fans  crainte  me  livrer  au  repos.  C’eft  ainfi  que, 
fuivant  ma  petite  capacite*,  j’ai  fait  ces  vers  au  petit  printems  de  la  dixieme  lune.de 
Fannee  Ping-yn  f,  de  mon  regne  Kitn-Iong, 


*  Expieflion*  qui  defignent  la  moJeilic  Sc  l’humiliie  des  Chinuii,  lorfqu’ils  parlent  d’eux-memss. 

•f  Lc  P.  Amiot  n’a  point  indique  la  date  de  la  ccjnj’ofstjon  de-  cette  piece,  les  deux  caraftercs  Ping-yn  du.  cycis 
CJiir.eis  rt pendent  a  l’annee  1746^ 
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*donne-r  de  la  force  a  fes  preceptes  par  des  exemples  tires  des  chofes 
memes  qui  exigent.  Ses  obfervations  ont  ete  aufii  generales  que 
le  fujet  pouvait  le  permettre,  &  jamais  il  n’eut  envie  d’offenfer 
perfonne ;  cependant  quand  il  eft  queftion  de  chercher  la  verite, 
il  faut  bien  que  la  verite  foit  dite,  autrement  toute  efpece  de 
progres  fera  mediocre  ou  nulle.  Partout  ou  les  hommes  jouent 
le  role  de  lycophante,  foit  qu’ils  fouffrent  tacitement  ce  qu’ils  def- 
.apprcuvent,  foit  qu’ils  y  applaudift'ent  avec  bafleffe,  on  ne  doit  ja¬ 
mais  s’attendre  a  aucune  reforme. 

Il  eft  vrai  que  les  differences  en  matiere  d’opinion,  tout  innocent 
;jque  puifte  etre  leur  motif,  fe  prefentent  affez  fouvent  fous  un  afpedt 
qui  reveille  la  jaloufie,  &  que  plus  fouvent  encor  elles  doivent  cho- 
quer  quelques  particulars  intereffes  a  les  combattre.  Cela  n’em- 
peche  pas  qu’elles  ne  foient  pour  l’ordinaire  avantageufes  au  Public, 
que  Ton  ne  dut  toujours  les  accueillir  favorablement,  puifqu’elles 
donnent  naiftance  a  de  nouvelles  decouvertes,  &  qu’elles  ont  pour  fin 
d’indiquer  le  plus  haut  degre  de  perfe&ion.  Si  jamais  perfonne  ne 
s’e'tait  avife  d’avoir  une  autre  opinion  que  fon  voilin,  notre  fiecle  fe- 
rait  aufli  peu  eclaire  que  ceux  de  Fo-Hii,  de  Shing-Tong,  ou  de 
Whoang-Tii.  Etje  n’ai  pas  le  moindre  doute  que  votre  Jardinage 
Anglais  ne  fut  infiniment  plus  parfait  aujourd’hui,  fi  quelqu’un  eut 

Fo-kii ,  Shing-Tong,  ou  Whoang-Tii,  trois  des  premiers  Empereurs  de  la  Chine,  qui 
rent  iavente  les  huit  Quaa,  avec  le  Kay-Tfe,  et  qui  ont  infticue  lesCoIaus. 

jamais 
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jamais  ofe  mettre  en  queftion  l’excellence  que  vous  lui  attribuez. 
Mais  contredire  eft  une  befogne  ingrate,  une  tache  perilleufe  que  peu 
de  gens  ont  le  courage  d’entreprendre,  furtout  quand  refprit  de  parti 
fe  dechaine  avec  fureur,  comme  il  me  femble  que  cela  arrive  de 
terns  en  terns  parmi  vous— -Mais  pour  venir  a  mon  fujet. 

/ 

A  la  Chine  nos  grands  Jardins  s’achetent  par  une  depenfe  incroy- 
able  5c  font  fujets  a  mille  inconveniens.  Chez  vous  ou  la  police, 
oil  les  mceurs  different  totalement  des  notres,  on  pourait  fouvent  fe 
les  procurer  a  peu  de  fraix  5c  fans  beaucoup  de  peine.  Quelques 
formidables  qu’ils  paraiftent  a  la  premiere  vue,  il  eft  certain  que  la 
plupart  des  tableaux  que  les  enrichiffent  s’executent  facilement  quand 
les  circonftances  locales  vous  favorifent.  Cet  avantage  fe  rencontre  fre- 
quemment  en  Europe,  &  furtout  en  Angleterre  oil  vos  families  dif- 
tinguees  poftedent  de  grands  domaines  dont  les  champs  cultives  avec 
plus  de  proprete,  font  aufii  plus  diverfifies  que  partout  ailleurs  ;  oil. 
la  face  de  la  Nature  prefente  en  general  une  pompe  5c  un  contrafte 
qu’on  chercherait  envain  dans  les  autres  regions. 

11  eft  aftez  naturcl  qu'un  etranger  foit  ebloui  de  la  fplendeur  de 
nos  Jardins  Orientaux.  Apres  une  infpedion  legere  il  fe  hatera  de 
conclure  qu’ils  font  trop  vaftes,  trop  magnifiques,  trop  difpendieux 
pour  etre  imites  en  Europe,  5c  que  dans  cette  partie  du  monde  que 
vous  habitez  on  ne  doit  pas  tolerer,  meme  chez  les  plus  grands 
princes,  des  articles  de  luxe  qui  comme  ceux-ci  ne  paraiftent  ima¬ 
gines 
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gines  que  pour  epuifer  leurs  trefors,  devafter  leurs  poffeffions,  op- 
primer  &  depouiller  leurs  fujets.  On  peut  fcroire  cependant  qu’un 
examen  plus  attentif  ferait  naitre  une  opinion  plus  favorable;  il  fer- 
virait  a  prouver  que  non  feulement  vos  princes,  mais  meme  vos  fimples 
particulars  ne  courent  aucun  rifque  a  devenir  nos  rivaux,  &  qu’on  peut 
chez  vous  adopter  notre  ftyle  de  Jardinage  dans  fa  plus  grande  eten- 
due,  fans  le  voir  accompagne  d’aucun  des  inconveniens  qui  le  font 
redouter. 

-Ce  n’eft  pas  [’enceinte  qui  conftitue  le  Jardin  :  Cobham,  Stourton, 
Blenheim,  n’en  feraient  pas  moins  ce  qu’ils  font,  quand  on  oterait 
ies  paliifades  ou  les  murs  qui  les  renferment.  La  pofleffion  privee,  la 
jouilfance  exclusive  n’ed  pas  non  plus  abfolument  effencielle  a  la  for- 

• Cobham ,  fameux  Jardin  de  M.  Hamilton,  Jans  la  province  ale  Surry,  a  vingt  un 
xmlles  de  Londres. 

Stourton,  Chateau  &  fuperbe  Jardin  de  M,  Hoar,  dans  le  Wiltfliire,  a  cent  mill-es  de 
Londres.  II  eft  remarquable  par  fon  etendue,  l’abondance  de  fes  eaux,  la  beaute  de  fes 
bois,  h  par  mille  autres  perfections  trop  longues  a  decrire  dans  une  note. 

Blenheim ,  Chateau,  Parc,  &  Jardin  du  Due  de  Marlborough,  pres  d’Oxford.  On 
fait  que  e’eft  un  monument  eleve  par  le  Peuple  Anglais  en  memoire  de  la  battaille  donnee 
le  Jeudi  13  Aout  1704,  fur  les  bords  du  Danube.  Les  Frangais  qui  la  perdirent 
I’appellent  battaille  d’Hochftet;  en  Angleterre  on  lui  donne  le  n<?m  de  Blenheim  j  en 
Allemagne  elle  eft  connue  fous  celui  de  Plentheim.  Blenheim  a  ete  confacre  par 
Jes  Anglais  al’ufage  du  vainqueur,  qu’ils  voulaient  honorer  h  de  fes  defeendans, 

mation 
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mation  d’un  Jardin ;  car  Richmond  6c  Kew  font  certainement  les 
memeslorfqu’on  les  ouvre  a  tout  lemonde,que  quandlaFamilleRoyale 
juge  a  propos  de  s’en  referver  l’entre'e.  J’ajouterai  que  la  culture 

des  chofes  utiles  6c  profitables  n’efl:  incompatible  ni  avec  l’idee  de 

*  - 

notre  Jardinage  Chinois,  ni  avec  celle  de  votre  Jardinage  Anglais. 

On  doit  done  confiderer  comme  un  Jardin  tout  efpace  de  terrein 
quelconque  dont  les  exprejjions  caradteriftiques  ont  repu  une  nouvellc 
cnergie  des  mains  de  l’Art,  6c  dans  lequel  les  arrangemens  fpontanes  de 
la  Nature  fe  trouvent  corriges,  perfedtionnes,  embellis  par  la  main 
dugout.  II  importe  peu  que  cet  efpace  n’aitpour  enclos  qu’une  fimple 
haie,  que  les  chemins  6c  les  fentiers  qui  le  traverfent  appartiennent 
au  Public,  ou  que  les  terreins  qui  le  compofent  foient  cultives  de  la 
*nanicre  la  plus  avantageufe. 

*  jj  * !  i. ^ * 

La  grandeur  6c  l’etendue,  ces  deux  articles  dans  lefquels  vous 
femblez  fixer  le  point  infurmontable  de  la  difiiculte,  ne  font  done 
pas  un  obfiacle  qui  puifie  vous  empecher  d’imiter  nos  Jardins  6c  de 
devenir  les  competiteurs  des  Chinois.  Vous  avez  des  pares,  des  forets, 
des  terres  feigneuriales,  des  domaines  royaux,  quelquesruns  meme 
entre  les  mains  de  fitnples  particuliers,  beaucoup  plus  etendus  qu’il 
n’eft  befoin,  6c  Ton  peut-,  fur  le  plan  propol'e,  les  perfedtionner  6c 


-  '  **  r  t  j  *  •  ^  -  <• 

Richmond  &  Kcw ,  deux  Jardins  Royaux  pres  de  Londres,  fur  les  bords  de  la  Tamife. 
Us  font  aflez  connus  pour  nous  difpenfer  d’enfaire  la  defeription. 

c 


les 
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Jes  convertir  en  Jardins  fans  perdre  aucun  terreki,  fans  envahir  la 
propriete  d’autrui,  fans  incommoder  ni  exclure  le  Public.  Ajoutea 
que  le  dommage  &  les  fraix  feraient  moindres  infailliblement  que 
ceux  qui  refultent  prefque  toujours  de  votre  Jardinage  ordinaire, 
puifque  cette  methode  epargne  la  depenfe  enorme  de  l’entretien  6c 
de  1’enceinte,  qu’on  n’y  voit  aucun  efpace  inutilenient  employe,  6c 
qu’elle  ne  demande  a  FArt  qu’une  affiftance  mediocre:  car  en  general 
les  traits  de  la  veritable  Nature  ayant  en  eux-memes  une  perfection 
&  une  grandeur  que  la  plus  belle  imitation  ne  fiurait  atteindre,  ils  de- 
mandent  peu  de  fecours  6c  rarement  leur  en  faut-il  qui  foient  trop 
difpendieux. 

Creft  pourquoi  tout  Artide  qui  ale  bonheur  de  trouver  des  proprie- 
taires  dont  les  pofTefiions  font  etendues  6c  les  fentimens  genereux, 
peut  donner  pleine  carriere  a  fon  genie  ;  il  peut  faire  hardiment  ufage 
de  tout  ce  qu’il  a  vu  lui-meme,  ou  que  les  autres  lui  ont  appris,  ou 
que  fon  imagination  lui  fuggere  de  grand,  d’extraordinaire,  de  fur- 
prenant,  6c  ne  point  borner  fes  ide'es  a  quelques  arpens  de  terre,  pour 
en  former,  comme  il  arrive  trop  fouvent,  une  compofition  frivole  a. 
peine  fupericure  a  ces  ornemens  dont  on  couvre  les  tables  au  deiTert, 
6c  qui,  malgre  toute  fa  futilite,  ne  pourait  jamais  etre  vue  que  par 
des  gens  pleins  de  vigueur  6c  de  fante.  Il  peut  convertir  en  Jardin 
une  province  entiere.  La  au  lieu  de  fe  fatiguer  a  pied,  felon  votre 
coutume,  pour  voir  quelques  ^niferables  colifchets,  &  faire  autant 

de  revolutions  que  les  animaux  condamnes  a  tourner  la  meule,  le 

» 

fpedateur 
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IpeCtateur  parcourant  a  fon  aife  toute  la  contrec,  foit  dans  des  berges 
ou  dans  des  vaitfeaux,  foit  a  cheval  ou  en  voiture,  arreterait  volup- 

1 

tueufement  fes  regards  fur  des  fcenes  de  la  proportion  la  plus  hardie  ; 
il  contemplerait  les  productions  que  la  Nature  fait  varier  avec  tant 
de  pompe,  6c  les  verrait  enrichies  de  toute  la  nobleffe,  de  toute  la 
perfection  de  l’Art.  , 

Et  permettez-moi  de  vous  le  dire,  Meffieurs,  les  Jardins  de  ce 
genre  n’auraient  pas  feulement  plus  de  magnificence,  ils  feraient 
encor  6c  plus  beaux  6c  plus  parfaits  a  tous  egards  que  la  meilleure 
de  vos  compofitions  artificielles.  Dans  la  grande  maniere  de 
Jardinage  outre  que  la  proprete  *  eft  fuperflue,  elle  detruit  encor 
I’intention  principale,  Les  routes  publiques,  les  fentiers  pour  les 
gens  de  pied,  les  chemins  pour  ceux  qui  vont  a  cheval,  quelquefoit 
leur  rudefle,  font  toujours  preferables  aux  allees  d’un  Jardin,  a  ces 
allees  raides  ou  Ion  reconnait  a  chaque  pas  l’effort  6c  la  contrainte  ; 
ils  ont  plus  de  grandeur,  ils  font  plus  naturels  ;  un  faible  fecours 
6c  quelques  accompagnemens  peuvent  les  rendre  auffi  commodes  6c 
aufli  riches,  leur  donner  autant  de  variete  6c  d’agrement, 

Les  champs  couverts  de  bled,  de  turneps  6c  de  feves,  ceux  qui 
rappcrtent  des  pommes  de  terre,  du  chanvre  ou  des  productions  de 

*  Jaurais  voulu  pouvoir  me  fervir  du  mot  leche  au’employent  les  Artiftes,  il  eut 
peut-etre  mieux  rendu  I’idee  de  l’Auteur. 

C  2 


pareille 
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pareille  nature ;  les  prairies  &  les  paturages,  les  houblonnieres,  les 
vergers,  toutes  les  parties  en  un  mot  de  la  culture  Anglaife  entre- 
lacees  de  haies  communes,  ou  melangees  de  plantations  accidentelles, 
ne  demandent  pas  que  l’Art  fafie  beaucoup  pour  elles,  fi  meme  elles 
ont  befoin  de  lui,  pour  devenir  plus  pittorefques  que  vos  peloufes 
les  plus  curieufement  mouchetees  d’arbres  en  bouquet.  Les  villages, 
les  eglifes  de  campagne,  les  fermes  6c  les  chaumieres,  quand  on 
les  place  judicieufement,  6c  qu’on  les  define  avec  gout,  enrichifient 
6c  decorent  aufli  bien  un  payfage  que  des  fabriques  plus  couteufes. 

Les  rivieres  de  la  Nature  coulent  dans  des  formes  que  l’Art  ne  peut 
jamais  imiter.  Les  modifications  qu’elle  leur  imprime,  furtout 
dans  les  lieux  montagneux,  font  aflez  multipliees;  il  fuffit  d’une 
legere  indufirie  pour  en  augmenter  ou  diminuer  l’expreffion,  en  varier 
l’apparence,  6c  pour  les  adapter  a  des  fcenes  d’un  caraftere  quel- 
conque.  Leurs  bords  font  bientot  ornes,  meme  de  la  maniere  la 
plus  riche,  car  les  rofiers  6c  mille  autres  arbriffeaux,  ainfi  que  la 
plupart  des  plantes  vivaces  qui  portent  des  fleurs,'  viendront  avec 

autant  de  facilite  6c  aufii  peu  de  culture  que  les  primeveres  6c  les 

% 

ronces.  Un  petit  nombre  de  ces  fleurs,  quelques  plants  difpofes 
avec  cboix  6c  meles  de  batimens  ruftiques,  de  ponts,  de  ruines, 
d’urnes  fepulcrales  6c  d’autres  decorations  aufii  peu  importantes, 
font  prendre  au  tout  enfemble  une  apparence  qui  egale,  qui  furpafle 
meme  les  emplacemens  cultives  avec  le  plus  de  recherche  6c 
d’exaditude. 


Dans 
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Dans  toute  grande  etendue  de  pays  il  eft  ordinaire  de  trouver 
quelque  endroit  ou  l’eau  fe  rencontrant  en  abondance,  coule  fouvent 
cans  des  fonds  fauvages  6c  marecageux,  fans  profit  comme  fans  ufage 
pour  leproprietaire.  En  conftruifant  des  levees  a  leurs  extremites,  il 
eft  facile  de  les  inonder,  6c  l’on  fe  procure  ainfi  des  lacs  d’une  tres. 
grande  dimenfion,  fouvent  fans  beaucoup  de  peine,  toujours  avec 
des  avantages  d’autant  plus  precieux  qu’ils  reuniftent  l’agrement  a 
l’utilite.  Et  toutes  les  fois  qu’il  devient  necefiaire  de  creufer  pour 
donner  a  la  piece  d’eau  une  profondeur  convenable,  on  peut  avec  la 
terre  elever  des  iftes  de  difterentes  figqres  j  elles  fervent  a  compliquer 
les  formes,  6c  a  repandre  dans  le  tableau  la  richeffe  avec  la  beaute. 

*  u  '  •  *  ^  t  >j  i  •  ?  iv »  L  .  .1  i  1J  ,  v  Cl  J  .  .>  .  k .  .  >  j  .  J  _  ; 

Les  forets  font  maintenant  plus  rares  dans  votre  pays  qu’elles  ne 
1’etaient  jadis ;  je  n’examine  point  les  diverfes  caufes  qui  ont  con- 
tribue  a  leur  deftru&ion,  mais  je  fais  qu’il  en  refte  encor  dans  la 
plupart  des  cantons.  Leurs  beautes  naturelles  font  afiez  nombreufes, 
6c  l’Art  n’a  prefque  rien  a  faire  dans  les  bois,  finon  d’y  pratiquer  des 
chemins,  de  les  eclaircir  ou  de  les  rendre  plus  epais  dans  les  parties 
qui  en  ont  befoin,  d’entremeler  leurs  tiges  d’un  petit  nombre  de 
fleurs  6c  d’arbrifieaux  convenables,  enfin  d’y  menager  des  reduits  6c 
de  les  decorer  de  quelques  objets.  Cela  fait  ils  feront  a  tons  egards 
infiniment  au  defius  de  ces  plantations  frivoles  entafiees  dans  vos 
Jardins  de  fabrique  Anglaife,  6c  dont  I’afiortiment  ridicule  egale  la. 
confufion* 

\ 
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dL’Angleterre  eft  remplie  de  bruyeres,  de  landes  6c  d’efpaces  deferts 
strides  &  horribles  qui  ne  fervent  qu’a  donner  une  apparence  inculte 

•  \  »,  - w 

a  la  campagne,  furtout  aux  environs  de  votre  Capitale.  Sans  doute 
qu’il  ferait  impdfllble  d’embellir  ces  vaftes  etendues  de  terrein,  mais 
ne  ponrait-on  pas  les  fafonner  aifement  pour  les  fcenes  de  terreur? 
les  convertir  en  tableaux  du  ftyle  le  plus  fublime.  Sc  par  un  contrade 

'  “  r 

menage  avec  art,  les  faire  fervir  au  moins^a  marquer  davantage  1’eftet 
des  perfpe dives  plus  riantes  Sc  plus  pompeufes  ? 

r  t  r  /  ,  « 

Sur  ces  Communes  on  volt  des  gibets  avec  les  cadavres  des 
fceierats  fufpendus  pour  l'eponvante  des  paflans.  Aillenrs  ce  font 
des  forges,  des  minieres  de  charbon  Sc  d’autres  foffiles,  des  fours-a 
chaux  ou  a  brique  Sc  divers  objets  du  genre  lugubre  Sc  effrayant.  Le 
peu  de  vegetaux  qu'elles  produifent  font  hideux,  les  animaux  qui 
s:en  repailfent  n’attendent  pas  que  le  pinceau  de  l’Artifte  les  ait 
a  fames,  &  leurs  malheureux  habitans  avec  les  cabanes  oil  ils  fe 
fefugient  n’ont  pas  befoin  de  nouvelles  touches  pour  manifeder  la 
mifere.  Quelques  arbres  difformes  jettes  au  hazard,  quelques  ruines, 
des  cavernes,  des  rochers,  des  torrens,  des  villages  abandonnes  Sc 
en  partie  devores  par  le  feu,  des  hermitages  folitaires  Sc  d’autres  objets 
pareMs  artiftement  me  les  de  plantations  fombres,  completteraient 
cet  afpedt  de  defolation  :  ils  ferviraient  a  remplir  l’efprit  partout  oil 
vous  ne  verriez  nulle  poffibilite  de  fatisfaire  les  fens.. 

En  fuivant  un  plan  dont  le  genre  eft  d  etendu  mille  autres  occafions 
fe  prefenteraient  d’elles-meme  a  l’Artifte  habile,  foit  pour  donner  plus 
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de  dignite  a  la  Nature,  foit  pour  rehauffer  fa  compofition  de  tout  ce 
que  la  nouveaute  a  de  piquant  &  de  tout  ce  que  la  grandeur  a  de 
force.  Les  carrieres,  les  mines,  les  fofies-a-craie  pouraient  prendre 
la  figure  de  vafies  amphitheatres,  d’arcades  Sc  de  perifiyles  ruftiques, 
d’habitations  fouterreines,  de  grottes,  de  chemins  &  de  pafifages 
voutes,  aulli  facilement  que  toute  autre  forme.  11  ne  ferait  guere 
plus  difficile  de  transformer  les  collines  en  rochers  prodigieux  par 
des  incruftations  de  pierres  judicieufement  melangees  de  gazon,  de 
fougere,  d’arbrifieaux  fauvages  &  d’arbres  de  haute -futaie.  Dans 
les  fablonnieres  Sc  les  autres  excavations  de  cette  efpece,  on  fe 
menagerait  egalement  les  fcenes  les  plus  pittorefques,  en  y  ajoutant 
quelques  plantations  melees  de  mines,  de  fragmens  de  fculpture, 
d’infcriptions  Sc  de  tout  autre  embellifiement  auffi  peu  confiderable* 
Partout  enfin  oil  les  objets  s’eloigneraient  de  la  marche  accoiitumee 
de  la  Nature,  quelque  mediocre  que  fut  cet  ecart,  vous  n’en  verriez 
aucun  qui  ne  luggerat  a  une  imagination  feconde  quelque  combi- 
naifon  extraordinaire:  en  derobant  aux  yeux  tout  ce  qui  aurait  une 
empreinte  vulgaire,  elle  faurait  reveiller  Tattention  du  fpedlateur, 
6c  faire  naitre  en  fon  arne  ces  fenfations  fortes  qui  fe  fuivent  Sc 
s’oppofent  avec  une  egale  vivacite. 

.......  3  \\J 

C’efi;  ainfi  que  les  parties  les  plus  brillantes  de  nos  Jardins  Chinoia, 
celles  qui  a  la  premiere  vue  paraiflent  les  plus  impraticables,  peuvent 
avoir  lieu,  meme  dans  les  arrangemens  ordinaires  de  la  Nature  en 
Angleterre.  C’efi  ainfi  que  vos  Grands  pouraient  fans  beaucoup  de 

r  • 
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depenfe  pofleder  des  terreins  de  plaifance  auffi  etendus  &  auili 
cxtraordinaires  que  ceux  de  l’Orient.  Ils  feraient  imites  par  les  gens 
d’un  etat  iryferieur  qui  comme  eux  embelliraient  leurs  terres ;  au 
lieu  d’employer  des  fommes  enormes  a  enclore  &  a  garnir  ridiculement 
de  petites  branches  un  petit  champ  pour  lui  donner  le  nom  de  Jardin, 
^chacun  de  ceux-ci  ornerait  fon  domaine  entier ;  Sc  pour  peu  qu’ils 
fuiviffent  les  preceptes  economiques  de  nos  Jardiniers  Chinois,  vous 
•3eur  verriez  augmenter  fa  valeur  a  mefure  qu’ils  ajouteraient  a  fes 
charmes. 


De  cette  maniere  le  Royaume  que  vous  habit  ez  pouraitenpeu  de 

\ 

4ems  devenir  un  vafte  &  magnifique  Jardin  qui  n’aurait  d’autres 
‘bornes  que  l’Ocean.  Les  chateaux  &  les  maifons  de  campagne  qui 
de  tons  cotes  y  attirent  les  regards,  donneraient  une  importance  peu 
commune  a  tout  le  tableau,  &  la  decoration  fe  revetirait  d’une 
fplendeur  nouvelle,  fi  au  lieu  de  defigurer  vos  temples  par  des 
tombeaux,  vous  adoptiez  la  methode  Chinoife  d’elever  des  maufolees 
fur  le  bord  des  grands  chemins,  li  vos  ponts  publics  etaient  ornes 
d’arcs  de  triomphe,  de  bas-reliefs,  de  flatues,  de  colonnes  roflrales 

&  d’autres  monumens  des  vidloires  Sc  des  exploits  glorieux  de  vos 

% 

guerriers.  Un  Empire  transforme  en  Jardin  fomptueux,  avec  la 
demeure  imperiale  dominant  dans  le  centre  du  haut  *  d’une  eminence 

majeflueule,  Sc  les  palais  des  Nobles  difperfes  dans  les  plantations 

t  .  a -i  'Zvdftfui  *o  .  •j-mi.Tjii 
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*  Apparemment  qu5il  veutpailcr  de  Windfor, 
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■Comme  autant  de  pavilions  de  plaifance,  furpafterait  infiniment  tout 
ce  que  nos  Chinois  ont  encor  entrepris :  6c  quelque  vafte  que  paraifte 
ce  projet  il  eft  certainement  a  votre  portee. 

Telle  eft,  autant  qu’il  m’eft  permis  d’en  juger,  continua  Chet-qua, 
la  vraie  maniere  d’appliquer  la  Nature  au  Jardinage,  &  la  feule 
peut-etre  qui  puifle  fe  tenter  avec  fucces.  Partout  ou  la  Nature  eft 
rendue  en  petit  6c  introduite  fur  un  plan  borne,  l’effet  eft  toujours 
mediocre,  pueril  6c  mauvais.  Pour  s’en  convaincre  il  fuffit  d’avoir  un 
peu  de  gout  6c  de  conftderer  la  decoration  purement  artificielle  de  vos 
Jardins  les  plus  eftimes.  La  Nature  n’admet  aucune  reduction  dans 
fes  dimenftons,  fes  arbres  ne  cro;tront  pas  en  miniature,  6c  ce  n’eft 
point  fur  le  terre-plein  de  quelques  arpens  qu’on  peut  exprimer  fes 
hardis  mouvemens.  Sans  parler  de  vos  compofttions  Anglaifes,  il 
eft,  pour  ainft  dire,  impeftible  a  l’Art  le  plus  accompli  d’imiter  parfaite- 
ment  la  Nature,  6c  <puand  il  y  parviendrait,  fes  arrangemens  les  plus 
iavans  6c  les  plus  ingenieux  ne  pouraient  acquerir  leur  veritable 
cffet  qu’apres  une  revolution  de  plufieurs  luftres.  Nos  neveux 
pouront  voir  la  perfection  de  ce  que  nous  plantons,  pour  nous  nous 
ne  la  verrons  jamais. 

St 

C’eft  done  pourqrioi  nos  judicieux  Artiftes  eflayent  ft  rarement  dc 
creer:  ils  aiment  mieux  imiter  ces  ouvriers  dont  le  travail  a  pour  objet 
les  habillemens,  la  parure  6c  la  proprete ;  ces  maitres  qui  enfeignent 
les  attitudes,  tous  ceux  en  un  mot  qui  poliftent  l’homme,  qui  dif- 

D  pofent. 
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pofent,  retranchent,  ornent,  nettoyent,  &  qui  ajoutent  la  grace 
a  ce  qui  eft  deja  tout  forme  dans  leurs  mains.  Fairela  Nature,  vous 
diraient-ils,  eft  une  chofe  longue  &  difficile  au  dela  de  tout  ce  qu’on 
imagine,  mais  il  faut  peu  de  terns  6c  de  foins  pour  l’embellir,  pour 
corriger  fes  erreurs,  retrancher  ce  qu’elle  a  de  fuperflu  ou  fuppleer 
a  ce  qui  lui  manque,  pour  donner  la  perfection  a  fes  beautes  6c  les 
deploy er  aux  yeux. 

La  verite  de  ces  principes  me  parait  frappante  dans  le  plus  grand 
nombre  de  vos  fameux  Jardins  ;  mais  les  beautes  de  la  fcenc  natu- 
relle  perfectionnee,  ainft  que  les  defauts  de  la  decoration  artificielle, 
ne  font  nulle  part  auffi  fortement  marques  qu’a  Blenheim.  C’eft  le 
chateau  le  plus  magniftque  que  j’aye  encor  vu  en  Europe.  En  en¬ 
trant  dans  le  pare  je  fus  faift  d’etonnement  a  L’afpedt  eL’un  palais 
prodigieux  qu’environne  un  des  plus  fuperbes  tableaux  de  la  Nature. 
L’etendue  eft  vafte,  les  parties  d’une  grandeur  peu  commune,  les 
terreins  d’eux-memes  bien  contraftes,  les  transitions  fieres,  les  plan¬ 
tations  dans  leur  parfaite  maturite.  Jufqu’a  prefentl’Art  n’a  prete  au 
total  qu’un  fecours  neceftaire,  6c  c’eft  avec  jugement  qu’on  en  a  fait 
ufage.  Le  dcplacement  de  quelques  arbres  a  devoile  des  beautes 
qui  auparavant  femblaient  fe  tenir  caehees,  l’addition  de  quelques 
autres  a  repandu  la  richefte  fur  les  parties  qui  etaient  nues,  6c  la  con¬ 
firmation  d’une  fimple  levee  a  l’extremite  d’un  vallon,  travail  aufll 
mediocre  qu’il  eft  judicicux,  a  procure  une  piece  d’eau  de  tres  grande 
ctendue.  Cette  piece  anime  6c  enrichit  toute  la  perfpeCtive  j  fidele  a 

fuivrc 
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fuivre  les  contours  naturels  du  vallon  elle  a  pris  d’elle-meme  Sc  fans  lc 
moindre  fecours  de  l’Art,  les  formes  les  plus  pittorefques  qu’on  put 
defirer.  Blenheim  enfin  qui  eft  admirable  a  nos  yeux,  nous  1’admi- 
rerons  davantage  quand  il  aura  acquis  toute  la  perfection  que  le  pof- 
feffeur  genereux  qui  l’habite  fe  propofe  de  lui  donner.  II  y  manque 
encor  des  ornemens  pour  caradterifer  le  Jardin  avec  plus  d’energie. 
Sc  quelques  touches  de  maitre  pour  le  finiment  du  tableau  y  font 
egalement  neceffaires — Un  feul  petit  fentier  tortille  a  dix  coudees  du 
'fofle  jure  fms  doute  avec  la  majefte  du  lieu,  mais  on  peut  reculer 
le  foffe  i  Sc  la  pente  des  coteaux  ainfi  que  les  bords  du  lac  four- 
niffent  affez  d’emplacement  aujourd’hui  pour  pratiquer  des  allees  plus 
confiderables  Sc  menager  plufieurs  reduits  :  quand  les  uns  Sc  les  au« 
tres  feront  acheves  Sc  decores  fuivant  le  projet,  alors  la  variete,  la 
fplendeur  Sc  l’agrement  fe  trouveront  dans  ces  beaux  Jardins  au 
meme  degre  que  la  grandeur  qui  les'diftingue  maintenant  .entre  tons 
•les  autres* 

■  ■  *  *  ,  ■—  j 

Vous  jouiffez  pendant  une  demi-Iieue  de  la  noble  perlpe&ive 
dont  je  viens  de  parler,  lorfque  tout-a-coup  le  petit  fentier  fe 
detourne  dans  un  petit  bois  oil  apres  vous  etre  avance  de  quelques 
pas  un  morceau  de  decoration  toute-artificielle  fe  prefente  a  vos 
regards.  Je  ne  m’aviferai  point  de  le  decrire  en  votre  pre¬ 
fence,  quelques-uns  de  vous,  Meffieurs,  ont  vu  cette  decora¬ 
tion,  Sc  malgre  toute  la  partialite  nationale,  ils  doivent  con- 

**  •  ;  -  4.  .  . 

feller  qu’elle  prouve  ou  rimpoflibilite  dimiter  la  Nature  avec 

D  2  le 
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le  moindre  fucces,  ou  la  nullite  da  talent  des  plus  habiles  de* 
vos  compatriotes  dans  cette  partie.  Creer  la  Nature  ou  la  per- 
fedtionner  font  allurement  deux  operations  fort  differentes.  La 
premiere  demande  infiniment  plus  de  talent  que  l’autre,  &  il  eft  dix 
fois  plus  difficile  de  peindre  un  tableau  que  d’en  juger,  ou  de  fuggerer 
ce  qui  doit  rendre  meilleur  le  tableau  deja  peint.  Un  chetif  ouvrier 
qui  a-peine  merite  ce  noin,  pent  bien  raccommoder  mes  bottines,„ 
mais  fan  intelligence  n’ira  jamais  jufqu’a  les  faire. 

En  vous  parlant  de  Blenheim,  je  confidere  feulement  ce  que  Iesr 
etrangers  ont  coutume  d’y  voir ;  mais  le  pare  entier  qui  a  plus  de, 
quatre  lieues  de  circuit,  &  quantite  de  fermes  qui  s’y  joignent,  reu- 
niffient  des  beautes  peu  communes  :  on  y  trouve  des  eaux  en  abon- 
dance,  des  plantations  antiques,  la  plus  grande  variete  de  fites  &  de 
points  de  vue  pittorefques ;  de  forte  qu’avec  tres  peu  de  parure  Sc 
quelques  fecours  des  deux  arts  jumeaux,  de  TArchitedture  &  de  la 
Sculpture,  la  totalite  pourait  fe  convertir  en  un  feul  Jardin  auffi 
grand  que  magnif  que. 

Vous  me  permettrez  d’obferver  encor  que  les  avantages  dont  nous 
parlons  ici  ne  font  nullement  particuliers  a  Blenheim  ;  l’Angleterre 
peut  fe  vanter  de  pofleder  cent  emplacemens  pour  le  moins  donfc 

Mes  hotlines .  M,  Chet-qua  portait  toujours  des  bottines  ainfi  que  je  1’ai  dit  plus 
haut. 


plulieurs 
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plufieurs  font  auffi  etendus  que  celui-ci,  5c  la  plupart  egalement 
fufceptibles  de  perfection  en  diverfes  manieres.  Sous  la  direction 
d’un  veritable  Artifte  ils  entreraient  bientot  en  concurrence  avec 
les  Tfee-hiu  5c  les  Chang-lin  de  Pancien  terns,  avec  l’Yven-Ming, 
le  Tchamg-Tchung-Yven  5c  les  autres  Jardins  aujourd’hui  re- 
fplendiffans  de  notre  fublime  Empereurla  Lumiere  de  POrient,  5c  le 
einquieme  defcendant  de  Tay-Tfoy  la  Providence  du  ciel.  Que: 
Jofs  daigne  conferver  fes  jours,  5c  augmenter  fon  embonpoints, 
avec  fa  bonne  humeur  ! 

11  faut  convenir  cependant  que  chez  vous  il  exifte  un  inconvenient' 
qui  retardera  toujours  le  progres  de  ce  Jardinage.  en  grand,  5c  qui 
fouvent  en  empechera  P  execution  :  c’eft  la  licence  de  votre  jeunefle : 
5c  de  votre  bas  peuple,  deux  claftes  qui  fe  plaifent  a  detruire  tout  ce- 
qu’elles  rencontrent  d’extraordinaire,..  Si  un  perfonnage  du  plus  haut 
rang  plante  des  arbres  pour  ombrager  5c  decorer  un  chemin,  la  ca¬ 
naille  (5c  elle  eft  nombreufe)  a  foin  de  les  couper  ou  de  les  deraciner. 
Si  Pon  place  des  ftatues  ou  d’autres  morceaux  de  fculpture  pour  orner 
des  endroits  publics,  vos  jeunes  gens  les  aftaillent  de  cailloux  audi 


Tf£e-biu  iff  Chang-lln  etaient  des  pares  qui  jadis  appartinrent  aux  Empereurs  du 
Ty.  V  Yven-Ming  &  le  Tchamg-Tchung-Yven  font  deux  Jardins  de  l’Empereur  pres  de 
Peking. 

Jofsx  mot  corrompu  de  Dlosy  Dieu,- 

long  terns 
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longtems  qu’il  y  rede  une  feule  extremite.  Partout  ou  il  y  a  des 
■edifices  ou  des  lieux  de  repos,  meme  dans  vos  Jardins  Royaux,  on 
'-les  voit  toujours  prophanes  par  des  infcriptions  injurieufes  ou  des 
'rimes  obfcenes,  &  pour  pen  qu’il  y  ait  un  arbre  fingulier,  vous  le 
verrez  mutile  de  toutes  les  branches  que  les  padans  ont  pu  atteindre. 
'On  depouille'les  arbudes  de  leurs  boutons  a-peine  epanouis,  on  foule 
-aux  pieds  les'iieurs  naiffantes,  on  maffacre  les  oifeaux  &les  animaux, 
•on  n’oublie  rien  en  un  mot  de  ce  que  la  malice  peut  fuggerer.  II  eft 
facheux  que  cette  brutale  paflion  de  detruire,  inconnue  &  meme 
inouie  dans  le  rede  de  la  terre,  ait  lieu  dans  un  pays  oil  la  Nature 
repan du  fes  faveurs  les  plus  cheres,  un  pays  qui  ferait  fufceptible 
■du  plus  haut  degre  d’amelioration.  Mais  dans  les  compofes  d’ici- 
bas  il  entre  toujours  beaucoup  de  rhubarbe,  &  votre  liberte  qui  pro¬ 
cure  de  fi  grands  avantages  ed  balancee  en  meme  terns  par  des  in¬ 
conveniens  tres  ferieux.  Dans  ce  nombre  la  ferocite  de  fes  fana- 
tiques  parmi  le  bas  peuple  n’ed  pas  le  moins  a  redouter.  Pour  moi 
j’ai  elfuye  moins  de  craintes  dans  mon  pays,  au  milieu  de  1’efclavage, 
que  dans  celui-ci  oil  tout  le  monde  ed  libre.  Les  farouches  execs 
'de  votre  populace  font  a  jamais  prefens  a  mon  imagination  edrayee  : 
je  ne  fais  que  rever  de  fenetres  mifes  en  pieces,  de  coups  de  baton, 
de  vifages  enfanglantes.  Depuis  qu’on  in’ a  jette  dans  la  mer  a 
.Portfmouth  oil  il  s’en  ed  fallu  tres  peu  que  je  n’aye  ete  noye  pour 
la  recreation  des  affidans,  je  ne  marche  dans  les  rues  qu’en  tremblant; 
a-peine  fuis-je  eveillti  leanatin  que  je  crie  a  Mefdames  Chet-qua, 
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6  plut  au  Ciel,  tries  Canetons,  que  nous  fuflions  heureufement  de. 
retour  dans  notre  patrie,  munis  de  nos  ongles  &  de  toutes  mes 
mouftaches !  Certes  il  eft  plus  aife  de  plaire  a  un  homme  qul 
n’a  qu’une  bonne  tete,  qu’a  un  monftre  qui  en  prefente  dix-mille. 
toutes  mauvaifes.  II  y  aura  toujours  plus  de  furete  a  etre  le  fervi- 
teur  de  Kien-Long  que  le  jouet  d’une  populace  yvre  &  fans  frein^ 
comme  fans  raifon. 

Miao  kao  faan  quai — Tfal  pat  quai  tfai 

De  cette  digreflion  que  mes  nombreux  accidens  me  feront  pardon-- 
ner,  je  reviens  au,fujet  dontvous  m’avez  permis  de  vous  entretenir. 

Partout  ou  l’efpace  ell:  confiderable  &  le  terrein  d’une  forme  con- 
venable  le  mode  de  Jardinage  naturel  que  j’ofe  recommander  doit  - 
certainement  obtenir  la  preference  fur  tous  les  autres,  d’autant  plus 
que  les  furpafiant  tous  en  perfection  il  eft  encor  celui-  qu’on  execute 
avec  plus  defacilite.  Mais  dans  les  grandes  villes  &  dans  leurs  en¬ 
virons  oil  les  proprietes  font  tres  divifees,  dans  les  plaines  oil  la* 
Nature  n’a  point  de  jeu,  dans  toutes  les  fttuations  inlipides,  il  faut 
employer  la  maniere  plus  riche  &  plus  artifcielle  dont  nous  fefons 

Mes  Canetcns ,  cxprefiion  d’amour  parmi  les  Chinois. 

Miao  Kao }  &c.  Sentence  d’un  homme  de  mauvaife  humeur,  tiree  de  Hoang-fou-tfe, 
autrement  dit  Confucius, 

ufage, 
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ufage,  parcequ’elle  peut  renfermer  plus  de  variete  dans  un  petit 
efpace,  &  qu’elle  corrige  les  defauts  naturels  du  terrein  plus  promp- 
■tement,  plus  heureufement  &  avec  moins  de  depenfe  que  toute 
*  autre. 

Cette  maniere  eft  aufii  la  plus  convenable  aux  terreins  qui  en- 
stourent  immediatement  les  fabriques  elegantes,  6c  dans  lelquels 
4’ordre  6c  la  fymmetrie  font  abfolument  neceffaires.  Elle  convient  fur- 
stout  a  ces  petits  enclos  ou  rcpojoirs  de  diverfes  efpeces  qui  doivent 
toujours  fe  trouver  difperfes  dans  les  differentes  parties  des  planta¬ 
tions  etendues,  dans  celles  oil  la  parure  recberchee  6c  la  decoration 
exceflive  font  d’accord  avec  l’emplacement,  6c  dont  l'entree  pouvant 
aifement  fe  defendre  par  une  plus  forte  enceinte  les  derobe  a  la  curi- 
ofite  publique. 

Ces  efpaces  choifs  ne  re^oivent  que  le  proprietaire  6c  les  amis 
rqu’il  diftingue  ;  ils  font  referves  pour  les  plaifirs  de  la  table  6c  les 
jouiffances  qu’on  nefaurait  eprouver  que  dans  la  retraite.  On  peut 
les  confderer  comme  des  appartemens  plus  fpacieux,  des  habitations 
adaptees  aux  faifons  les  plus  douces  de  l’annee,  dans  lefquels  I’Art 
s’ed  joint  a  la  Nature  pour  fournir  une  variete  de  tout  ce  qui  eft 
beau,  elegant,  extraordinaire  ou  amufant.:  tandis  que  les  grands 
.emplacemens  de  culture  deftines  aux  amufemens  moins  prives  de 
ieur  maitre,  font  perfeftionnes  fur  un  plan  plus  hardi  pour  une  in- 

fpeftion 
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fpe&ion  paffagere  &  un  coup  d’oeil  plus  eloigne.  Noble  indice  de 
ion  importance  ces  derniers  font  le  tribut  que  la  bienfaifance  &  le 
genie  payent  a  la  fociete  :  en  multipliant  les  commodites  du  Public, 
en  ajoutant  a  fes  innocentes  recreations  ils  affurent  fa  reconnaiffance, 
&  lui  peignent  des  plus  fortes  couleurs,  le  pouvoir,  la  richefle  &  la 
■munificence  du  bienfaiteur.  II  n’appartient  pas  a  un  etranger  de  de¬ 
cider  jufqu’a  quel  point  ces  confiderations  peuvent  operer  en  Angle- 
terre,  mais  je  dois  vous  dire  qu’elles  ont  le  plus  grand  poids  dans  nos 
re'gions  de  1’Orient. 

Vos  Connaifteurs,  je  le  fais,  vont  pretendre  que  nos  Jardins  arti- 
ficiels  font  contraires  a  la  Nature,  &  ne  manqueront  pas  en  meme  terns 
de  les  reprefen  ter  comme  impoflibles  a  imiter  a  caufe  de  leur  de- 
penfe.  Je  vous  ai  deja  expofe  mon  fentiment  fur  la  premiere  obje&ion* 

il  eft  inutile  de  le  repeter  $  ceux  qu’il  n’a  pas  encor  convaincus  font 

\ 

bien  les  maitres  de  fe  nourrir  de  crabes  &  de  Iailfer  les  ananas  aux 
gens  plus  fenfes.  Jamais  avant  mon  arrivee  dans  votre  ifle  je  n’a- 
vais  ou’i  douter  que  l’apparence  de  l’Art  fut  admiflible  dans  un 
fuperbe  Jardin,  qu’elle  fut  meme  necefTaire  a  fon  eftence.  De- 
puis  quej’ai  vu  vos  Jardins  Anglais  je  fuis  plus  affermi  dans  cettc 
opinion,  quoique  chez  vous  on  maintienne  la  negative  avec  tant  de 
violence  contre  le  refte  de  l’univers,  contre  la  pratique  de  toutes 

les  nations  policies,  de  tous  les  fiecles  eclaires,  &,  autant  que  j’en  peux 

*• 

« 

Se  nourrir  de  Crabes ,  Proverbe  Chinois. 


E 


Juger» 
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juger,  contreles  principes  de  la  raifon.  Malheureufement  vos  compa- 
triotes  fe  plaifent  dans  les  extremes ;  pour  peu  que  vous  les  mettiez  fur 
une  nouvelle  pifte  ils  la  fuivent  avec  un  tel  acharnement  qu’ils  vont 
toujours  au  dela  du  but.  Nous  admirons  la  Nature  autant  que  vous 
le  faites,  mais  notre  humeur  eiant  plus  phlegmatique,  nos  affections 
font  aufii  mieux  reglees  que  les  votres;  nous  examinons  en  toute 
occafion  comment  on  peut  Femployer  pour  en  tirer  le  plus  grand 
avantage ;  nous  ne  Fin  trod  uifons  pas  fans  ceffe  avec  le  meme 
vifage  6c  le  meme  habit ;  nous  la  prefentons  fous  mille  formes- 
differentes,  tantot  nue,  comme  vous  tachez  de  le  faire,  tantot  voilee, 
quelquefois  decoree  &  foutenue  par  les  mains  de  l’Art.  Dans  nos  dif- 
pofitions  les  plus  de'nuees  d’art  nous  evitons  fcrupuleufement  toute  ef- 
pece  de  reffemblance  avec  la  face  des  champs  qui  touchent  au  Jardin^ 
etant  bien  convaincus  que  le  paflage  d’un  champ  dans  un  autre  qui 
a  la  meme  apparence,  ne  peut  caufer  aucun  plaifir  lingulier,.  ni 
jamais  exciter  de  fortes  fenfations  d’aucun  genre. 

S’il  m’eft  permis,  Mefiieurs,  de  vous  declarer  franehement  mon 
opinion,  je  vous  dirai  que  vos  Artiftes  6c  vos  Connaifleurs  appuyent 
trop  fur  la  Nature  6c  la  Simplicite.  C’ed  le  cri  perpetuel  de  tous  ces 
demi-efprits  qui  barbouillent  tant  de  papier  dans  votre  pays,  le  re- 
frein  de  toutes  les  chanfons.  Fair  avec  lequel  on  vous  berce  pour 
vous  mener  infenfiblement  a  Finfipidite  6c  a  Fennui.  Si  la  reifem- 
blance  a  la  Nature  etait  la  mefure  de  la  perfection,  les  figures  de 


cire 
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cire  qu’on  voit  dans  certaines  boutiques  feraient  fuperieures  a  tous 
les  ouvrages  du  divin  Michel-Ange  ,  les  truites  &  les  becaftes  de 
Snyders  auraient  la  preference  fur  les  cartons  de  Raphael.  Mais 
croyez-moi,  trop  de  nature  eft  fouvent  auffi  mauvais  que  trop  pen, 
ainft  qu’on  le  prouverait  par  millc  exemples  familiers  a  tous  ceux 
qui  font  verfes  dans  les  connaiftances  agreables.  Les  plus  vives 
fenfations  ne  font  point  produites  par  les  objets  auxquels  nous  fommes 
habitues  :  ft  limitation  ftdele  de  ceux  qu’on  connait  davantagc  peut 
enchanter  les  ignorans,  fes  charmes  font  bien  mediocres  aux  yeux 
des  gens  eclaires  ;  non  feulement  le  plaiftr  qu’elle  fait  naitre  n’eft  ja¬ 
mais  fort  eleve ;  il  eft  poffible  encor  que  la  vue  de  ces  objets  ft 
bien  imites  infpire  du  degout.  Je  le  repete  fans  le  fecours  de 
TArt  la  Nature  eft  rarement  fupportable.  On  peut  la  comparer 
a  certaines  viandes  fades  ou  deplaifantes  en  elles-memes  qui  avec 
un  peu  d’aflaifonnement  parviennent  a  flatter  le  palais,  ou  qui 
etant  appretees  par  unc  main  habile  compofent  un  mets  des  plus 
exquis,. 

Et  a  Tegard  de  la  Simplicite,  partout  ou  vous  en  admettez  au  dela 
de  ce  aui  eft  neceftaire  pour  conftituer  la  grandeur,  ou  indifpenfable 
pour  faciliter  l’in-telligence  de  votre  enfemble,  c’eft  toujours  un  de- 
faut.  L’ame  a  befoin  fans  cefte  d’etre  remuee,  il  faut  l’occuper  pour 
lui  plaire  &  elle  aime  mieux  un  grand  feftin  qu’un  repas  frugal. 

E  2  Bien 
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Bien  quelle  ne  fc  dele&e  point  dans  les  chofes  compliquees  ceperr- 
dant  fans  un  certain  degre  de  *  complication,  un  degre  meme  fost 
etendu,  vous  n’exciterez  jamais  une  fenfation  agreable.  La  fim- 
plicite  exceiiive  ne  laurait  plaire  qu’aux  faibles  &  aux  ignorans  dont 
la  conception  eft  parefteufe  &  la  puiflancc  de  combiner  captive  & 
refterree. 

% 

II  faut  done  avec  diferetion  ufer  de  la  Simplicite  &  en  adapter  la 
dofe  ala  conftitution  du  malade.  Parmi  les  Sauvages  &  les  Hotten¬ 
tots  oil  les  arts  font  inconnus,  oil  Ton  ignore  toute  efpece  de  rafine- 
ment,  une  portion  plus  abondante  peut  fe  trouver  neceftaire;  mais 
partout  oil  la  civilifation  a  perfe&ionne  les  faculte's  de  l’efprit,  une 
petite  quantite  economifee  avec  jugement  doit  vous  mener  tres  loin. 
Faudra-t-il  que  je  prouve  ce  que  la  mulique,  la  poefie,  le  langage, 
les  arts  &  les  mceurs  de  toutes  les  nations  vous  ddmontrent  ft  evi- 
demment  que  la  poflibilite  du  doute  n’eft  pas  meme  permife  ? 

La  Purete  eft  un  autre  mot  favori  de  vos  Virtnofes.  Etranger  que 
je  fuis,  peut-etre  ne  connais-je  pas  toute  la  valeur  de  cette  expreftion, 
nien  quel  fens  elle  s’approprie  exadlement  a  l’Art  dont  il  s’agit  ici : 
mais  on  ditchez  vous  que  dans  la  purete  du  Jardinage  vous  ne  futes 

% 

*  Si  j'avais  ofe  j’aurais  rifque  le  mot  d ’intricature  qui  manque  a  notre  langue,  c’eli 
Yintricatura  des  Latins  &  Yintricacy  des  Anglais  employes  ici  par  l’Auteur. 


jamais 
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jamais  egales  par  aucune  nation,  que  cette  purete  dont  on  fe  glorifie 
n’a  meme  jamais  paru  ailleurs  qu’en  Angleterre.  Cela  peut  etre 
ainfi,  6c  allurement  vos  Jardins  ont  e'te  purges  jufqu’a  la  moelle  ;  on 
les  a  degages  de  tout  embarras,nettoyes  de  toute  efpece  de  fuperfluites, 
enforte  que  rien  n’y  refte  a  prefent  que  le  fquelctte  lui-meme  dans 
fa  purete  native.  Toutefois  li  cette  qualite,  que  je  crois  etre  lafeule 
qu’on  puifte  y  reconnaitre  poiitivement,  eft  une  perfection  ou  un 
defaut,  c’eft  la  l’objet  d’une  difpute  eternelle.  II  eft  certain,  par 
exemple,  que  le  vin  pur  eft  une  boilfon  excellente  6c  preferable  au  vin 
trempe  ;  en  revanche  l’eau  pure  eft  tres  inhpide  6c  peut  s’ameliorer 
en  y  ajoutant  de  1’arrack,  du  jus  de  citron  6c  du  fucre,  pour  en  faire  du 
punch .  Et  quoique  vos  Jardins  purs  puilfent  valoir  un  peu  mieux  au- 
jourd’hui  que  la  malproprete  des  champs  ordinaires,  vous  trouverez 
a-peine  une  perfonne  entre  cent  qui  ne  foit  pas  convaincue  qu’on 
peut  les  rendre  beaucoup  meilleurs  en  y  ajoutant  des  embeliiftemens 
faits  pour  produire  la  variete  6c  donner  a  la  vegetation  le  coup-d’ceil 
le  plus  avantageux.  Variez  vos  arbres  6c  vos  arbuftes  autant  que  la 
chofe  eft  poflible,  combinez-les  de  toutes  les  manieres  imaginables, 
ce  fera  touj ours  des  arbuftes  6c  des  arbres;  ils  ne  peuvent  imprimer 
dans  l’efprit  qu’un  petit  nombre  d’images,  6c  le  fpe&ateur  que  leur. 

Que  le  vin  pur,  &c.  II  eft  a  remarquer  que  notre  Orateur  tire  la  plupart  de  fee 
comparaifons  de  la  cave  ou  de  la  cuifine  ;  mais  que  cette  fingularite  vienne  du  favoir- 
faire  de  Chet-qua,  de  fon  penchant  pour  la  bonne  chere  oude  quelqu’autre  motif  cache 
cu  bien  qu’elle  foit  feulement  un  effet  du  hazard  c’eft  ce  que  l’Editeur  n'a  jamais  pu 
decouvrir. 

•.  v  perception 
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perception  reveille  faiblement,  n’eprouve  aufii  qu’une  fenfation  mollc 
&  languifTan-te’ 

'Que  le  ftyle  artificiel  de  notre  Jardinage  entraine  dans  la  depenfe 
cela  eft  inconteftable ;  ne  croyez  pas  neanmoins  qir’il  doive  miner 
tous  ceux  qui  en  font  ufage.  J’ai  connu  dans  mon  premier  voyage 
un  Prince  dethrone  qui  avec  line  penfion  modique  qu’il  recevait  de 
fes  parens,  tint  une  cour  tres  brillante,  &  eut  aftez  de  furpius  pour 
former  dans  le  genre  artificiel  un  des  plus  extraordinaires  &  des  plus 
magnifiques  Jardins  que  j’aie  jamais  vus.  On  feraitetonne  de  ce  que 
peut  faire  une  fiage  economie,  la  oil  1’economie  eft  neceflaire  :  quant 

a  vous,  Meftieurs.,  vous  etes  trop  riches  pour  en  avoir  jamais  befoin  dans 

* 

aucune  de  vos  entreprifes.  J’ai  vu  depenfer  ici  plus  d’argent  a  creufer 
un  vilain  etang  qu’il  n’en  faudrait  ailleurs  pour  faire  un  Jardin  entier, 
&  apres  tout,  -cet  etang  ne  pouvait  jamais  tenir  l’eau.  Mais  ne 
quittons  point  notre  fujet.  Vous  connaiftez  tous  ce  que  les  Fran¬ 
cis  ont  execute  a  Versailles  &  a  Marli,  a  Trianon,  a  St.  Cloud, 
a  Chantilli,  a  Liancourt ;  ce  que  les  Italiens  ont  fait  aupres  de  Rome, 
a  Tivoli,  a  Frefcati,  •&  en  d’autres  endroits  de  l’ltalie.  Je  n’entre 
point  ici  dans  le  merite  de  ces  travaux,mais  certainement  ils  font  aufli 
couteux  qu’aucun  des  notres,  peut-etre  meme  ont-ils  coute  davan- 
tage  :  cependan-t  ce  font  des  etrangers  de  differentes  denominations 


Un  Prince  detJnone,  Probablement  le  feu  Roi  Staniflas. 


qui 
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qui  les  ont  effedues,  Sc  cela  fans  recourir  a  la  magie.  Plus 
riches  qu’eux  tous  vous  pouvez  avec  quelque  foin  acq.uerir  leur 
talent.  Sc  j’ofe  croire  que  vous  avezdejaplus  qu’eux  refprit  d’entre- 
prife  Sc  d’exe'cution.  Ne  craignez  done  point  de  tenter  ce  qu’ils  ont 
accompli  depuis  longtems. 

Jevous  ai  dit  ci-devant  quelle  efpece  d’art  on  employait  dans  notre 
Jardinage  Chinois  >  Sc  quoiqu’en  general  votre  maniere  artificielle 
d’Europe  me  femble  loin  d’etre  parfaite,  elle  renferme  pourtant 
beaucoup  de  chofes  qui  meritent  la  plus  grande  attention,  Sc  que 
vous  avez  imprudemment  fupprimees  fans  les  remplacer  par  un  feul 
equivalent. 

Permettez-moi  de  vou3  citer  les  Jardins  de  France.  Jeconvien- 
drai  avec  vous  qu’ils  font  honnetement  extravagans :  Vous  n’y  en- 
tendez  parler  que  d’ifles  d’amour,  de  fallons  de  bal ;  chaque  en~ 
foncement,  chaque  re'duit  eft  la  retraite  d’un  Dieu,  chaque  perfpec- 
tive  une  feene  enchantee.  Semblables  aux  petits-maitres  du  pays- 
toujours  hors  de  la  nature,  il-s  font  toute  affedation  j  Sc  cependanfc 
e’eft  une  affedation  fouvent  del-icieufe,  une  abfurdite  qui  en  general 
regorge  (paffez-moi  l’expreflion)  de  gout  Sc  d’imagination.  Les  bons* 
ouvrages  des  Franpais  prefentent  une  complication  li  myfterieufe  Sc. 
fi  agreable  dans  l’ordonnance,  une  telle  variete  dans  les  objetsy 
tant  de  fplendeur  Sc  de  vivacite  dans  la  decoration,  enfin  un  talent 
li  manifefte  dans  l’execution  de  chaque  partie  que  le  fpedateur  ne 

feat 
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dent  jamais  mourir  Ton  attention.  La  fucceflion  eft  ft  rapide  qu’en- 
trainee  d’un  tableau  a  l’autre  Ton  ame  eft  conftamment  tendue  :  elle 
n’a  d’autre  loilir  que  celui  d’etre  fatisfaite  ;  nul  moment  pour  refle- 
chir3  nul  vuide  pour  fe  revolter  contre  l’extravagance  de  ce  qui  la 
frappe.  Si  les  Jardins  des  Franfais  font  moins  raifonnables  que  les 
vdtres,  ils  font  allurement  beaucoup  plus  amufans ;  ce  n’eft  pas 
qu’on  puifte  jamais  les  propofer  comme  des  modeles  a  imiter,  mais 
ils  ont'diverfes  beautes  que  vous  pouriez  emprunter  &  dont  1’em- 
ploi  vous  ferait  infiniment  avantageux. 

% 

'  J’en  dirais  autantdes  Jardins. d’ltalie  dont  le  ftyle  eft  moins  affedte, 

«  ■*  . 

>,moins  extravagant  que  celui  des  Jardins  Franfais.  La  chaleur  du 
climat  oblige  fes  habitans  a  chercher  l’ombre  :  des  plantations  fer- 
rees  couvrent  toutes  leurs  alle'es,  elles  donnent  aux  competitions  des 
.Artiftes  Italiens  un  fombre,  un  air  de  folitude  qui  vous  faifit  de  re^ 
fpedt  6c  .d’effroi.  Vous  trouvez  dans  tous  leurs  ouvrages  une  gran- 
.deur  de  maniere  qu’on  voit  rarement  ailleurs  :  autour  de  Rome  elle 
parait  s’exalter  au  plus  haut  degre,  par  la  face  majeftueufe  de  la  Na¬ 
ture  developpee  .fur  une  plus  grande  echelle  &  rompue  en  formes 
'plus  nobles  que  dans  la  plupart  des  autres  pays.  Leurs  arbres  6c 
ileurs  plantes  font  auffi  d’un  pittorefque  fingulier.  L’abondance  des 
eaux  qu’ils  trouvent  partout  les.met.en  etat  de  former  mille  com- 
sbinaifons  agreables,  6c  les  venerables  debris  des  anciennes  fabriques 
,qui  elevent  leurs  tetes  vieillies  au  deffus  des  plus  hautes  tiges,  ajou- 
tent  une  dignite  furprenante  a  la  decoration. 


Les 
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Les  ftatues,  les  thermes,  les  bas-reliefs,  les  farcophages,  les 
urnes,  les  vafes  5c  toutes  les  reliques  de  l’ancienne  fplendeur  exeitent 
a  chaque  pas  l’admiration  du  fpe&ateur:  les  chefs-d’oeuvre  des 
modernes  enchantent  fes  regards,  5c  ce  que  leurs  Artiftes  ontpenfe 
avec  efprit,  ce  qu’ils  ont  execute  d’une  main  favante  il  le  voit  dif- 
pofe  de  la  maniere  la  plus  ingenieufe.  II  eft  difficile  de  rien  conce- 
voir  de  plus  amufant  pour  un  homme  de  gout  qu’un  Jardin  Italien 
dans  lequel,  au  milieu  d’une  profufion  d’objets  agreables,  il  re- 
trouve  partout  cette  elegance  dans  le  choix,  cette  noblefle  dans  le  ftyle 
qui  diftinguent  ft  fuperbement  la  fculpture  les  tableaux  des  grandes 
Ecole6  d’ltalie, 

Ce  ferait  une  chofe  fuperffue  que  d’entrerplus  avant  dans  le  detail 
de  vos  Jardins  du  Continent  ;  on  pourait  meme  la  regarder  comme 
etrangere  a  mon  objet  adluel,  puifque  les  uns  different  tres  peu  des 
Jardins  que  je  viens  de  citer,  &  que  les  autres  font  trop  mediocres 
ou  trop  imparfaits  pour  meriter  la  moindre  attention.  Mais  per- 
mettez-moi  de  conclure  cette  defcription  abregee  par  une  legere  ef- 
quiffe  du  Jardinage  Hollandais.  J’ai  tout  lieu  de  croire  que  vous  y 
avez  puife  de  preference  vos  idees  de  ftyle  artificiel,  &  que  c’eft  a 
lui  principalement  que  vous  devez  l’extreme  averfion  que  ce  ftyle 
vous  a  infpiree. 

Dans  toute  la  Hollande  on  admire  les  parterres  brodes  de  buis  5c 

# 

de  tuileaux,  de  machefer,  de  charbon  5c  de  petits  morceaux  de  por- 

F  celainc 
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celaine  caftee.  Nul  Jardin  n’eft  parfait  qui  n’eft  pas  entoure  d’un 
folfe  plein  d’eau  au  deffus  duquel  on  fufpend  de  petites  cabanes 
fous  le  nom  de  cabinets  de  plaifance ;  or  ces  cabinets  de  plaifance 
font  autant  de  tabagies.  II  n‘y  a  jamais  d’elegance  a  moins  qu’on 
n’ait  transforme  quelques  milliers  de  plomb  en  patineurs  Hollandais, 

«  > »  *  •  •  — ,  i  •  •  • 

en  arlequins,  en  bergeres  qui  jouent  de  la  flute  ;  6c  tout  cela  eft 
richement  peint  des  couleurs  convenables  a  chaque  perfonnage. 
Vous  voyez  dans  tous  les  coins  des  pots-de-fleur  d’azur  avec  des 
ances  dorees  :  des  Mercures  d’or  font  perches  comme  des  oifeatix 
fur  tous  les  fommets  :  chaque  paffage  eft  garde  par  des  grenadiers  de 
carton  la  bayonette  au  bout  du  fufil,  &  la  Renommee  a  cheval  fur 
la  principale  entree  deploye  aux  paftans  un  ecriteau  Hollandais  qui 
leur  apprend  le  nom  &  les  merveilles  du  lieu,  les  vertus,  l’opinkm 
&  les  fentimens  du  maitre.  Ces  gentillefles,  auxquelles  on  ajoute 
encor  4ous  les  details  abfurdes  du  Jardinage  Fran^ais,  forment  un 
paradis  en  Hollande,  mais  un  paradis  qui  donnerait  de  Thumeur  s’il 
etait  moins  ridicule  :  je  fuis  fache  que  fur  vous  autres  l’effet  ait 
ete  plus  ferieux.  Tout  le  monde  convient  que  vous  etes  un  peuple 
fage,  6c  cependant  vous  n’avez  guere  montre  de  fageffe  dans  la  re¬ 
forme  de  votre  Jardinage.  *  Pour  eviter  un  defaut  vous  vous  etes 
jettes  tete  baiftee  dans  un  autre,  6c  parceque  l’ancienne  methode  re- 
uniflait  Tart  avec  Tordre  6c  la  variete  poufles  jufqu’a  ^extravagance, 
vous  avez  prefque  entierement  exclus  ces  trois  chofes  de  vos  nou- 
veaux  Jardins.  En  voulant  corriger  une  parure  trop  chargee  vous 
vous  etes  reduits  a  une  nudite  revoltante,  6c  au  lieu  de  guerir  un 

membre 
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membre  eftropie  vous  en  avez  fait  bravement  l’amputation  felon  la 
grande  methode  des  chirurgiens  de  nos  jours. 

Les  ConnaifTeurs  de  votre  pays,  6c  meme  ceux  de  raa  patric,  fc 
font  tous  donne  le  mot  pour  haulier  les  epaules  quand  il  s'agit  de 
notre  decoration  furnaturelle  ou  enchantee.  Ils  pretendent  qu'elle 
eh  triviale,  abfurde,  infenfee,  pleine  d’affedtations  ridicules  6c  de  jeux 
d’enfant ;  qu’operant  principalement  a  l’aide  de  la  furprife,  fon  effet 
eft  mediocre  ou  nul  apres  une  premiere  6c  tout  au  plus  une  feconde 

i 

infpedion,  qu’elle  ne  faurait  par  confequent  faire  aucun  plaiHr  au 
proprietaire.  Malheureufement  nos  meilleurs  Artiftes  qui  n’ont 

*■  **  *  il  ■  “  ■  *  ■  W  ^  *  i  ■  *.  m  J  t  *  I  r 

pas  une  veneration  fort  profonde  pour  les  decrets  des  *  ConnaifTeurs,' 
6c  qui  penfent  que  le  proprietaire  n’eft  pas  la  feule  perfonne  qu’on 
doive  amufer,  introduifent  ce  genre  de  decoration,  loit  quand  le 
plan  eft  vafte  6c  qu’il  admet  plufieurs  changemens,  foit  lorfque  le 
terrein  fe  trouve  depourvu  de  varietes  naturelles  ;  ils  fe  juftifient 
en  difant  qu’il  devient  une  efpece  d’intermede  entre  les  expofitions 
plus  ferieufes.  Dans  un  feftin  il  faut  des  viandes  pour  chaque  pa- 

i  ■  \V.  i'CtiiC,  \  .  ’ -"v.  •  ,  * 

*  On  trouve  a  la  Chine  une  multitude  innombrable  de  ConnaifTeurs  Si  de  Critiques 
qui  avec  un  (avoir  tres  fuperfieiel,  un  petit  nombre  de  maximes  generales  &  quelques 
grands  mots  decident  hardiment  des  chofes  qu’ils  n’entendent  point ;  delA  toute  la 
Jcquelle  eft  tombee  dans  le  difcredit.  Il  faut  dire  cepcndant  qu’on  y  voit  auffi  quelques 
vrajs  ConnaifTeurs,  comme  il  en  eft  parmi  nous,  mais  ces  derniers  font  tres  rares  a  la 
Chine. 

1  *  ■  *> 
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lais,  dans  un  magazin  de  grand  abord  des  marchandifes  pour  tous  Ie3 
gouts,  dans  un  Jardin  deftine  a  etre  vu  du  Public  des  tableaux,  des 
representations  de  tous  les  genres  afin  que  tout  le  monde  puiffe  trou- 
ver  quelque  chofe  a  fa  fantaifie,  6c  ne  pas  en  fortir  mecontent  ou 
trompe  dans  fon  attente.  Figurez-vous  une  troupe  de  convives  au- 
*tour  d’une  table  bien  garnie ;  chacun  mange  de  ce  qui  lui  plait 
davantage  fans  fouiller  avec  in  civil  ite  les  plats  qui  ne  lui  conviennent 
point  •,  il  fait  refpefter  en  les  laiflant  inta&s  la  preference  qui  leur 
eft  donnee  par  les  autres.  C’eft  ainfi  que  dans  un  Jardin  l’homme 
trop  raifonnable  pours’amufer  ou  fourire  a  des  bagatelles,  doit  pafler 
outre  fansy  faire  attention.  Mais  que  de  fantaifies,  que  d’  humeurs 

V 

a  contebter  dans  la  multitude  \  Les  enfans,  les  vieilles  femmes,  les 
eunuques,  les  petits-meffieurs,  les  filles  de  joye,  tous  ces  gens-la 
doivent  trouver  leur  recreation  aufli  bien  que  les  Mandarins,  les 
Sages  &  les  Connaifleurs.  Ce  n’eft  pas  tout  le  monde  qui 
peut  gouter  la  force  ou  la  fierte  des  grandes  compofitions,  il  y 
a  meme  des  perfonnes  auxquelles  on  leur  voit  inlpirer  l’epou- 
vante.  Les  petits  efprits  aiment  les  petits  objets  qui  s’adaptent 
plus  aifement  a  leur  intelligence  bornee,  comme  les  enfans  preferent 
les  marionettes  a  des  fpedtacles  plus  nobles  6c  plus  ferieux.  Tel  eft 
le  raifonnement  des  Artiftes  de  mon  pays  qui  ajoutent  encor  en  fa- 
veur  du  Jardinage  furnaturel,  que  fes  parties  principales  confiftanfe 
dans  une  expofttion  de  phenomenes  furprenans  6c  d’effets  extraor- 
dinaires  produits  par  le  moyen  de  fair,  de  l’eau  ou  du  feu,  par  la 
lumiere,  le  mouvement  ou  la  gravitation,  il  eft  permis  de  les  conii- 

derer 
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derer  comme  un  recueil  d’experiences  philofophiques  prefentees' 
d’une  maniere  plus  forte  &  plus  favante,  6c  developpees  fur  une  plus 
grande  echelle  que  dans  la  methode  commune.  Sous  ce  point  de 
de  vue  ils  penfent  que  les  gens  meme  les  plus  fenfes  peuvent  s’en 
occuper  fans  faire  tort  a  leur  jugement,  qu'ils  peuvent  admirer  cc 
qu’elles  ont  de  neuf,  d’ingenieux,  d’extraordinaire,  5c  y  contempler 
avec  furprife  ce  qu’ils  ne  comprennent  pas.  II  ne  m’appartient  pas  dc 
decider  lequel  a  plus  grand  tort  ou  des  Connaiffeurs  ou  des  Artiftes, 
c’eft  a  vous,  Meffieurs,  de  confulter  la-deffus  votre  gout  5c  vos  lu- 
mieres  5  vous  trouveriez  deplace  fans  doute  qu’un  accufe  devant  fes 
juges  ofat  prononcer  pour  eux, 

Quelques  expreffions  un  peu  libres  relativement  a  vos  Jardiniers, 
forment  une  partie  tres  grave  de  l’accufation  qui  m’eft  intentee. 
Pour  attenuer  cette  enorme  offenfe  il  parait  done  neceffai-re  de  de- 

0 

clarer  que  tout  ce  que  j’ai  dit  a  cet  egard  a  pour  objet  le  caradtere 
general  de  la  Jequelle  (car  il  faut  fe  fervir  du  mot)  5c  ne  s’addreffe 
en  aucune  maniere  a  ce  joli  Monfieur  que  vous  voyez  la  en  grande 
perruque  noire,  ainfi  qu’il  juge  a  propos  de  le  foutenir.  Je  ne 
devais  defigner  perfonne  ni  pat  des  louanges  exceffives  auxquelles 
on  s’attendait  peut-etre,  ni  par  une  cenfure  piquante ;  ce  n’etait 
point  mon  affaire,  5c  ce  ne  pouvait  pasl’etre.  Une  telle  conduite 

eut  ete  rampante  dans  le  premier  cas,  offenfante  dans  le  fecond  6c 

* 

odieufe  dans  tous  les  deux  ;  car  on  ne  peut  exalter  un  pheno- 
mene  fans  deprimer  les  autres  dans  la  meme  proportion.  Cell 

ainfi 
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ainfi  que  dans  ces  machines  hydrauliques  pour  arrofer  nos  champs. 
Tun  des  vaifteaux  deftines  a  puifer  ne  faurait  jamais  monter  que 
quand  l’autre  s’abbaifle.  Tout  hommc  qui  furpafte  de  beaucoup 
fes  confreres  fe  verra  naturellement  diftingue  ;  que  fi  la  fuperiorite 
qu’on  lui  trouve  eft  des  plus  mediocres  fon  pofte  le  plus  fur  doit 
etre  dans  la  foule.  Mais  en  verite  il  eft  etrange  qu’un  homme  foit 
officieufement  forti  des  rangs,  que  femblable  au  perfonnage  de  la 
comedie,  on  l’ait  vu  fe  mettre  en  avant  fous  pretexte  qu’il  etait  ex- 
clufivement  attaque ;  &  cela  quand  le  plus  leger  indice  de  partialite 
n’eft  pas  meme  admiflible,  quand  on  n’a  nomme  ni  defigne  perfonne, 
cnfin  quand  on  n’a  rien  dit  qui  ne  puifte  s’appliquer  a  la  confrerie  en 
general  tout  auffi  bien  qu’au  modele  de  fagacite  qui  s’en  declare  fob- 
jet  particulier.  Helas  ! 

Man  hip  jao  Kai .  I’ai  kup  tao  hai  ! 

Dans  le  nombre  des  auditeurs  de  Chet-qua  il  en  eft  plufieurs  qui 
fe  font  expliques  de  maniere  a  faire  douter  de  fa  veracite ;  on  va  meme 
jufqu’a  fuppofer  que  les  Jardins  qu’il  a  decrits  n’ont  d’exiftence  que 
dans  le  cerveau  d’un  Chinois.  A  la  bonne  heure,  mes  chers  amis 
vous  avez  grande  envie  de  le  croire,  &  je  ne  chercherai  point  a  vous 
defabufer ;  la  chofe  n’en  vaut  pas  la  peine  a  prefent  puilque  men 
but  dans  tout  ce  que  j’ai  dit  a  ete  de  vous  ofFrir,  comme  Artifte, 
un  nouveau  ftyle  de  Jardinage,  beaucoup  plus  que  de  vous  racon- 
ter,  comme  voyageur,  ce  que  mes  yeux  ont  vu  en  effet.  Malgre 


toutes 
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toutes  vos  cenfures  vous  avez  para  contens  de  ma  defcription,  elle 
vous  a  meme  amufes j  eh !  oui  doutera  que  la  realite  ne  vous  fit* 
comme  toutes  les  autres,  une  impreflion  plus  forte  que  le  tableau  ? 
J’ai  tache  de  faire  voir  comment  on  peut  arriver  a  cette  realite,  le 
refte  eft  laifte  a  ceux  qu’elle  interefte  davantage,  aux  hommes  de 
genie,  aux  gens  riches,  6c  aux  Grands  qui  ont  le  pouvoir  avec 
Theureufe  difpofition  d’executer  le  plan  qu’on  leur  propofe.  Ma 
partie  eft  achevee,  autant  qu’il  eft  en  moi  de  le  faire,  ils  commen- 
ceront  la  leur  quand  ils  jugeront  a  propos. 

Mais,  direz-vous,  le  plan  qu’on  a  fuivi  jufqu’a  ce  jour  eft  beau- 
coup  moins  complique,  6c  celui-ci  demande  plus  de  genie  6c  de  ta¬ 
lent  avec  un  jugement  plus  exquis  ;  on  poura  done  fe  trouver  d’a- 
bord  embarrafte  dans  fon  execution.  Je  repondrais  que  certaine- 
ment  la  pratique  6c  la  perfeverance  applaniront  par  degres  toutes 
les  difficultes.  D’ailleurs  ne  comptez-vous  pour  rien  la  gloire  qui 
accompagne  les  tentatives  elevees  6c  n’a-t-on  pas  plus  d’honneur  a 
tomber  dans  un  projet  male  qu’a  reuffir  dans  une  entreprife  frivole 
6c  puerile  ?  Que  les  faibles  6c  les  timides  fe  trainent  balfement  fur 
la  terre  d’un  pas  uniforme  6c  lent,  e’eft  a  l’efprit  noblement  auda- 
cieux  de  tenter  un  vol  plus  rapide,  de  gravir  dans  les  fentiers  qui 
conduifent  a  la  renommee ;  tantdt  folatrant  le'gerement  fur  la  peloufe 
glifiante  comme  le  doux  6c  gracieux  lezard,  tantot  avec  les  pas  du 
dragon  terrible  promenant  la  foudre  au  bord  des  precipices  y  quelque- 

fois 
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ibis  prenant  fon  eflor  au  deflus  des  cimes  les  plus  fourcilleufes,  tel 
que  l’Oifeau  Imperial  lorfqu’avec  fa  crete  pannachee  6c  fes  douze 

t 

ailes  rayonnantes  il  plane  fur  l’aube  du  jour,  tandis  que  des  mil¬ 
lions  de  fes  harmonieux  fujets  l’entourant  a  une  diftance  refpedlu- 
eufe  preftes  dans  le  vague  des  airs  adorent  leur  fouverain,  6c  par 
les  concerts  eclatans  de  leur  folle  allegrefte  ebranlent  au  loin  la  terrc 
6c  les  cieux  etoiles. 

D’apres  la  teneur  entiere  de  ce  difcours  6c  le  contenu  de  la  pre¬ 
miere  diflertation  il  ell  evident,  Meftieurs,  que  votre  ferviteur 
Chet-qua  n’a  point  d’averfion  pour  le  Jardinage  naturel,  mais  qu’il 
eft  au  contraire  un  de  fes  plus  zeles  defenfeurs,  partout  oil  Tefpace 
permettra  de  s’etendre,  partout  ou  Ton  poura  l’introduire  d’une 
fa^on  commode  6c  convenable.  Le  ftyle  qu’en  Angleterre  vous  avez 
adopte  de  preference  aux  autres  n’eft  pas  ce  qui  lui  femble  repre- 
henfible,  il  eft  fache  feulement  que  vous  en  ayez  tirefi  mauvais  parti; 
il  imagine  que  vous  montrez  une  partialite  trop  violente,  foit  en  refu- 
fant  le  fecours  de  prefque  tous  les  embellifiemens  etrangers,  foit  en  per- 


UOifeau  Imperial ,  ou  Foung-Hoang ,  eft  un  oifeau  fabuleux  c!e  la  nature  du  Phoenix, 
Les  poetes  Chinois  le  font  Empereur  des  oifeau  comine  ils  donnent  au  dragon  l’empire 
de  toute  l’efpece  couverte  d’ecailles.  Le  Foung-Hoang  r.e  parait  jamais  qu’avec  la  plus 
grande  pompe ;  fon  cortege  eft  compofe  des  families  les  plus  brillanles  Si  les  plus  extra- 
ordinaires  de  la  race  volatile. 


fiftant 
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flftant  a  vous  fervir  dc  cette  maniere  favorite  dans  toutesles  occafions 
indifferemment,  quelque  contraires  ou  mal-adaptees  qu’elles  puiflent- 

•  »  •  f  •  M  •  *  ft  ft  wft  ,  —  ft 

etre,  fouvent  meme  lorfqu’on  n’appergoit  pas  la  moindre  probability 
de  fucces.  Traite  fur  un  plan  etendu,  employe  avec  jugement,  con— 
duit  avec  art  le  Jardinage  naturel  eft  peut-etre  autant  fuperieur  b 
toutes  les  efpeces  de  culture  que  les  vers  hero'iques  le  font  aux  autres 
manieres  d’ecrire;  mais  il  eft  une  infinite  d’occafions  ou  Ton  ne  faurait 

V  ,  •  «  •  *  *  «, 

avec  la  moindre  convenance  faire  ufage  ni  de  Tun  ni  de  Tautre  genre, 
oil  ils  ne  ferviraient  tous  les  deux  qu’a  donner  du  ridicule  a  la  con> 
pofition,  &  ou  il  faut  a  tous  egards  preferer  des  modes  d’exprefiion 

r 

differens  &  moins  eleves*.  Dans  les  autres  profeftions  les  Antilles 
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ont  foin  de  varier  leurs  manieres  de  s*addreffer  a  refprit  ou  au  coeur,- 
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en  les  appropriant  aux  circonftances  ainfi  qu’a  la  nature  du  fujet; 

^  4  q  f  •  »  1  «  f  1  • 

qu’ils  ont  devant  les  yeux,  &  leur  fucces  ils  le  doivent  fouvent  a  l’heu- 
reux  emploi  de  ces  variations*  Pourquoi  done  les  Jardiniers  fe  bor- 

•  T  r  •  « 

neraient-ils  conftamment  a  ne  fuivre  qu*un  meme  fentier  ?  pourquoi 
donner  la  torture  a  toutes  les  efpeces  de  terrein  pour  les  adapter  a  une 

.  _  j  r  ‘  /.'«  ^  ***•  »  <  . 

methode  unique  Sctoujours  la  meme,  tels  que  cet  ancien  tyran  qui  me- 
furant  fes  convives  fur  un  lit  d’une  dimenfion  particuliere  allongeait  ou: 
mutilait  leur  corps  jufqu’a  ce  qu’il  fut  reduit  a  cette  longueur  com¬ 
mune  ?  Efperent-ils  de  reuflir  par  des  moyens  que  les  autres  ont: 
trouve  infrudlueux,  ou  eft-il  raifonnable  de  fuppofer  que  pour  leur 

i  K 

plaire  la  Nature  changera  fon  cours  au  gre  de  leur  fantaifie  ?  La  va- 
riete  eft  un  agent  d es  plus  puifians  fans  le  fecours  duquel  on  effe&ue 
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bien  peude  chofe;  elle  fait  vous  captiver,  memeavec  des  bagatelles, 
&  quand  elle  fe  trouve  unie  a  la  perfection  rien  ne  peut  redder  a  fes 
charmes.  L/oppofition  judicieufe  de  l’Art  repand  des  beautes  nouvelles 
-dans les tableaux  les  plus  exquis  de  laNature j  mais cette  route  uniforme 
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de  l’imitation  dans  laquelle  vous  vous  etes  malheureufement  enfonces, 
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cette  route  languidante  &  bornee  a  befoin  de  fecours  multiplies  pour 
devenir  meme  fupportable ;  il  faut  y  ajouter  miile  traits  piquans 
pour  faire  difparaitre  fon  infipidite  naturelle. 
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Ainfi,  Meflieurs,  apres  avoir  conddere  toutes  les  .parties  de  man 
premier  elfai,  vous  ai-je  offert  pour  fa  judification  ce  qui  s’ed  pre- 
fente  d’abord  a  mon  efprit.  Peut-etre  qu’avec  plus  de  loidr  je  vous 
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eude  donne  un  meilleur  difcours  &  que  ma  defenfe  eut  ete  plus  vi- 
goureufe;  mais  j’ai  tant  de  vifages  a  faire  &  l’ouvrage  ed  fi  preife 
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qu’a-peine  puis-je  trouver  le  moment  de  manger  mon  riz .&  de  boire 
mon  eau-de-vie  ;  comment  aurais  -je  le  terns  de  penfer  ?  II  m’eft 
impodible  d’etre  avec  mes  femmes  pendant  le  jour;  depuis  lix  mois 
entiers  je  n’ai  entendu  gronder  la  premiere  &n’aivu  les  deux  autresquo 
pendant  la  nuit :  dgurez-vous  done  ce  qu’on  doit  attendre  de  Chet- 
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Manger  du  riz,  veut  dire  diner  parmi  les  Chinois,  On  fait  que  leur  boiffon  ordinaire 
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confide  en  liqueurs  fpiritueufes  de  plufieurs  fortes, 
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qua.  II  communique  avee  franchife  les  petites  connaifTances  dont 
il  efl  pourvu  ou  qu’ilcroit  avoir ;  heureux  s’il  en  pofledait  davantage 
6c  qu’elles  fuflent  plus  precieufes  I  Telles  qu’elles  font  il  fe  flat te 
que  vous  les  recevrez  avec  bonte,  &  que  fon  prochain  fera  ufage  de  ce 
qui  pourait  etre  utile  fans  fe  dechainer  contre  le  xefte  avec  trop 
de  violence. 
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